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PREFACE. 


THE desire of gathering into a permanent form such 
facts concerning the faith in Northern New York, as 
might be of interest and use to the future historian, 
,vas nlY only reason for composing this history. That 
]'eason would justify the appearance of a much poorer 
book. At the sanle time it was my desire to produce 
a volume that would be read with pleasure by the 
people of the district, and held in esteem as a decent 
memorial of the work done by thcir fathers and clergy 
in earlier times. Therefore I have been generous of 
details which can be of little interest to outsiders, and 
have introduced portraits of the clergy, past and pres- 
ent, to brighten the book for those who may never 
read it. The labor of gathering the material of which 
this history is cOlnposed has been very severe. l\ly 
thanks are due to the })riests of the diocese for the 
facilities which they placed so generously at my dis- 
posal, and their valuable assistance in many ways. To 
1\lr. Hough, the historian of Franklin and St. Lawrence 
counties, and to John Gilmary Shea, credit is owing 
for certain particulars of Picquet's mission, St. Regis, 
and the incidents of Split Rock Bay. Otherwise the 
book is of my own making; and I place it in the 
hands of the public with the conviction that they ,vill 
speak of its faults leniently in consideration of the 
good it has really accomplished. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE TERRITOR
. 


.. 


A GLANCE at the map of New York State 
sho\vs that the territory of Ogdensburg diocese 
is divided by a natural line from its neighbors. 
The Adirondacks, \vhich lie within its limits, 
separate it effectually from Albany. Lake On- 
tario forms its western boundary; and on the east, 
Lake Champlain is its barrier against the Puritan 
invader. Frol11 Lake Ontario to St. Regis the 
river St. Lawrence is its northern lin1Ït. Fron1 
the Indian villag to the Vermont border it de- 
pends upon a surveyòr's line and customs officials 
to distinguish it from the diocese of l\10ntreal. 
The Canadians claim, \vith much plausibility, the 
en tire. territory as a natural appendage of Canada. 
The Americans assert that the St. La\vrence is the 
natural boundary line between the two countries. 
Either party may be right. The French Cana- 
dians were the first settlers and claimants of the 
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territory, but having resigned control of the lake 
to the English, it can be presumed they resigned 
control of its shores. They were never very par- 
ticular as to settlenlents south of the St. La'wrence, 
\vhich gives color to the American clahn. Ho\v- 
ever, treaties, time, and custom have settled these 
disputes, the boundary remains an artificial line, 
nothing more,-and the Canadians rejoice in a 
future moral possession of the country by reason 
of large en1igration. The St. La\vrence drains the 
entire diocese from Ontario to Champlain. Rich- 
elieu river, outlet of the latter lake, is entirely in 
Canada. The beautiful Adirondack streams, the 
Sahnon, Raquette, Grass, Chateaugay, St. I
egis, 
and Os\vegatchie, pay direct tribute to the St. 
Lawrence; the Black River enlpties into Ontario; 
the Saranac, Au Sable, and Chazy into Lake 
Chanlplain. The slope of the land is towards the 
lonely river of the north. 
Drained by so many rivers the soil could 
scarcely help being fertile; but the rivers are not 
evenly distributed through the counties, \vhich, 
consequently, offer odd contrasts of rich vegeta- 
tion and blooming sterility. Six counties COln- 
pose the diocese: Essex, Clinton, Franklin, St. 
La\vrence, Jefferson, and Le\vis. The two last 
þave but one river bet\veen them. The land in 
its vicinity is good, but away from it flourish the 
almost impenetrable woods, the sandy tract and 
the rocky desert. St. Lawrence and Franklin 
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counties are watered by six magnificent streams, 
and their farming land is of the best quality and 
very extensive. - Essex is simply a mining and 
lunlbering district. Clinton has good land in the 
neighborhood of Plattsburgh and along the Cham- 
plain valley, but it also has more rock and sand 
than can be profitably managed. It depends in 
part upon its n1Ïnes of iron. These are very 
numerous in the eastern Adirondacks and in tho 
Rossie district, and show no signs of exhaustion, 
but are often seriously affected by depression in 
the iron trade. Lumbering is becoming a large 
business, for the ,voods are extensive and valuable, 
but exceedingly difficult to reach. Railroads nlust 
be built into the mountains, and to,vns erected at 
the terminus, with the necessary tanneries and 
sa,v-mills. The growth of the business is therefore 
slow. It is to be \vished much slo,ver or better 
judgment in the stripping of the ,vood tract should 
be exacted from the o,vners. They destroy more 
lumber than they use. l\liles of territory are left 
naked and bare, given over to the dominion of 
stumps; and small mountains, once clothed ,vith 
soil, forest and vegetation to their very summits, 
are not only stripped of the latter, but lose the 
very soil in which these ,vere rooted. The conse- 
quences are not immediate, but are sure and far- 
reaching. The sources of the rivers retain each 
year a scantier supply of water, the rivers dimin- 
ish, there are torrents in the spring and insignificant 
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brooks the ren1ainder of the year, and finally the 
land watered by these streams becomes a desert. 
The district is therefore exposed to fluctuations of 
prosperity which deprive it of healthy and settled 
l'outine. 
The climate is agreeable but severe. The ther- 
mometer falls in ,vinter to 33 0 belo,v zero on 
occasions, and when it strikes 20 0 is prepared to 
stay. The snow falls in in1mense quantities, 
blocking travel for many "Teeks, and causing bther 
annoyances; but the air is dry and pure. The 
cold is not felt so keenly as in New York city, and 
pulmonary diseases are very rare. The winter 
con1es in December and departs in April, froln 
,vhich tin1e there is a certainty of steady and 
agreeable weather. At all seasons of the year the 
natural beauties of the territory are more varied 
and striking than pen can describe. The moun- 
tain lakes and charIning rivers, the ,vilderness, the 
nlountains, the cultivated valleys and pretty towns, 
the soft colors of spring, the repose of sununer, 
the gorgeousness of autumn
 the stormy glories of 
,vinter, and above all the clear, beautiful, sparkling 
atmosphere in ,vhich these are seen, n1ake the 
region a perfect delight to those who live alnong 
th em. . 
San1uel Champlain was the first explorer whose 
eyes beheld the loveliness of the ,,,"estern district. 
In the same year which saw the Half-:ðloon sailing 
up the 1-1 udson, 1609, he entered the lake froln 
tLe Richelieu, and explored it for its entire dis- 
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tance. The whole territory is rich in historic 
interest. Leaving out of question Picquet's mis- 
sion, St. Regis, and the St. Lawrence, the \yestern 
district is connected \vith a troop of romantic 
nanles and incidents. Father J ogues, missionary 
and nlartyr, was hurried fron1 the Otta\va by his 
J\Ioha\vk captors down the lake to their castles in 
Central New York. At Crown Point was built 
the Fort St. Frederic, around \vhich a sn1all to\vn 
grew, whose streets are still traceable, and where 
the French chaplains offered up the l\lass long 
before the first settlers of Port Henry \vere born. 
The walls of the fort are still standing, as are also 
those of Fort Carillon at Ticonderoga. Dieskau 
and the unfortunate l\lontcaln1 led their arn1Îes to 
battle in the \vilderness of Essex county, and at 
"Ti." fell the British general Howe in the flower 
of his youth and popularity. During the Revolu- 
tion Ethan Allen's stentorian voice often shook 
the echoes in the big rocks; Montgomery passed 
this way to fatal Quebec; Benedict Arnold defied 
his stronger enemy belo\v Plattsburgh with a 
n1Ïnlic fleet, and retreating to Valcour received a 
drubbing fron1 the British; Burgoyne trained his 
guns on St. Clair.-ill-starred generals both of 
them-and made Ticonderoga forever worthless as 
a military position. Ten miles from the Richelieu 
river is Point au Fer, and behind it ICing's Bay. 
Ou the Point once stood a block-house kno\vn as 
the White House, held in turn by British and 
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Americans,-in the bay often rode the I{ing's ships 
and the honle-made navy of the Continental Con- 
gress. Great men 11ave been there entertained. 
General Schuyler dined ,vith its cOlnnlandant, as 
did Bishop Carroll, Benjamin Franklin and our 
own Carroll of Carrolton, besides the many brave 
officers ,vhose nalnes I have already mentioned. 
At Plattsburgh, in the ,val' of 1812, l\facDonough 
defeated the British fleet, and turned the tide of 
,val' to the ,vest. \Vilkinson, after a ridiculous 
campaign in Canada, wintered around Fort Cov- 
ington. Finally, in the sunlmer of 1817, President 
J\lonroe travelled in state through the north, and 
,vas so expensively received at Plattsburgh that 
the village, as a consequence, went a ,vhole year 
,vithout a fire-engine. Outside of N e\v Yark it- 
self no part of the state so teems ,vith historic 
interest as this, and none has given to great events 
and personages so rich and suitable a setting, 
The first settlers were Frenchn1en and Cana- 
dians, born soldiers and travellers. A De Freden- 
burgh, presumably an Englishman, owned, pre- 
vious to the Revolution, the land in and around 
Plattsburgh. His nearest neighbors were t\VO 
Frenchmen at Chazy, John La 
"'ramboise and his 
brother. On his estate he had housed a number 
of Canadian laborers, wholn the troublous times 
along the lake after\vards dispersed. The Aca- 
dian volunteers in the Revolutionary arnlY having 
been granted land by the Legislature of N e\v 
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York, settled north of Plattsburgh in Clinton 
county. Their descendants forIn no inconsiderable 
portion of the present dwellers in that neighbor- 
hood. Along the border, as far west as '\Vadding- 
ton, Inany Canadians built their houses, but \vere 
ejected as squatters when the colonies had gained 
their independence, and American citizens began 
to pour into the territory. The settlement of 
portions of Lewis. and Jefferson counties ,vere 
made at a very early date by Frenchmen. T\vo 
agents of the "Conlpagnie de N ew York," Silnon 
Desjardines and Peter Pharoux, together with one 
1\Iark BruneI, bought land in the neighborhood of 
Carthage in 1793, and there erected a sa \v-Inill in 
1795. Peter Penet, in 1789, purchased consider- 
able land along the St. La\vrence; and in 1820 
Joseph Bonaparte built a chateau at Natural 
Bridge, ,vhich he occupied but a short tinle and 
sold to 1\11'. Lafarge. These gentlenlen did but 
little in the ,yay of colonization. To 
Ir. Vincent 
Le Ray de Chanlmont are the counties of J effer- 
son and Le\vis most indebted for his arduous and 
very successful labors in settling the district. As 
the agent of a French land company, he Tepre- 
sented many thousand acres in both counties, and 
for years ,vas conspicuous in the \vork of coloniza- 
tion. The Germans at Croghan, the Irish at Bel- 
fort and Carthage, and the French at Cape Vin- 
cent, Rosiere, Chaumont, Therese, and Le Rays- 
ville, ,vere brought by hÌIn to these villages,-the 
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last five of which \vere nauled in his honor. At 
Belfort, Carthage, and Rosiere, he built or assisted 
to build substantial churches for the people. In 
his old age he visited for the last tilne the scene 
of his labors, and attended l\Iass in the ancient 
church at Carthage, dying a fe\v years later at his 
ancestral hOlne in France. Of these settlements 
by Catholics, I shall speak more particularly in 
the next chapter. 
Settlers poured into the newly opened territory 
from Vermont and Southern Ne\v York in increas- 
ing nUJllbers. Capital followed them, and by 
1820, Carthage, Ogùensburg, '\Vaddington, Fort 
Covington, 
Ialone, and Plattsburgh ,vere villages 
of importance, \vhile l11any minor to\vns sprang 
into existence. Farnling and lunlbering were the 
principal occupations; a carrying trade ,vas conl- 
nlenced on the St. Lawrence and the lakes; schools 
were opened, churches arose, and a brisk business 
and social life began under circunlstances so favor- 
able and unexpected as to justify hopes of the 
brilliant future pictured by the inhabitants, but 
neyer to be realized. These early settlers ,vere 
people of considerable piety, kindly 111anners and 
good principles, very liberal-nÜnded in dealing 
\vith Catholics, and careful to conceal any feeling 
\vhich ll1ight be thought bigoted. It is to be re- 
gretted that their descendants have either inl111i- 
grated or failed to catch their good qualities. The 
territory rapidly increased in wealth, and the 
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cities in population; railroads \vere built and 
n1Ïnes opened. The carrying trade on Lake 
Champlain and the St. La\vrence became nlore 
extensive. Emigrants from Ireland and Canada 
settled every\vhere. A fe\v manufacturers, in- 
duced by leading residents, opened estahlbdllnents 
in the leading cities. It was thought by Inany 
that this northern legion \vould rival in \vea] th 
and Í1nportance the agricultural paradise of the 
1\loha \v k valley . Vain expectation! The ,yar of 
the Rebellion came, and in a single decade changed 
the conditions of life in the north. The region 
touched the tide-mark of prosperity in 1865, and 
stayed at that point for a few years; but already 
the influences ,vere at work ,vhich have since de- 
stroyed its inlportance, and 111arked it evel'y\vhere 
with the melancholy tinge of decay. 
The aTlny dre\v to its ranks the young Inen of 
the territory, and never returned thenl. They 
caIne back indeed to find the old habits of life irk- 
some, and the old lin1Ïts too confining for natures 
used. to a large Ineasure of action. The good 
farn1Ïng land ,vas occupied; the poorer kind calIe(l 
for a laborious outlay, and returned snla11 profit. 
There \vere no Inanufacturies. Desultory lahor in ' 
sa\v-mills and tanneries, and dangerous n1Ïning, 
,vere not attractive. The young men w"ent 'west, 
and the young ,vornen follo\ved them or sought 
the factories south and east, and the cities. Since 
that day this disastrous en1Ïgration has continued. 
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In population the territory only holds its numbers 
-the natural increase passes fronl the soil. The 
saddest 111isfortune that can happen a country has 
fallen upon these northern counties,-they are 
doonled to lose their young. There is nothing to 
feed the nleanest anlbition of anlLitious youth in 
the entire district; no place to learn a trade; little 
opportunity for advancement; rarely a chance to 
labor steadily. Therefore the young go to l\Iont- 
real, to Boston, Albany, and the \Vest; and the 
laboring population shift uneasily from to\vn to 
to\vn, from the woods to the mines, fron1 the mines 
to the lakes, in an eternal round of uneasy strug- 
gling for a living. \Vhat an effect this steady 
drain nlust have on every departnlent of business, 
and on the social anù religious life of the district, 
can easily be inlagined. The social life is practi- 
cally dead; the business and religious life, with 
certain marked exceptions, are dying. 
Nothing is at present so marked as the decay of 
religious feeling al110ng Protestants, the neglected 
condition of their churches, and the shiftless man- 
agen1ent of their mission work outside the cities 
and more inlportant to\vns. In these latter places 
the sects are in full vigor. In the country shabby 
churches and dull congregations are the rule, and 
not only dull, but slim and indifferent. The luin- 
isters find their flocks scattered over a large terri- 
tory, and are cOll1pelled to attend many villages, 
and attending arc not consoled by the sound faith 
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or orderly lives of their people. The one mark is 
everywhere-indifference and decay. Ingersollisln 
rejoices in a strong following; the children even 
are infected ,vith it in some districts, and go out 
into the ,vorld ,vith as much religious kno,vledge 
as savages. Religious papers do not circulate 
among the people largely, and religious literature 
is practically unkllo,vn; but the dime novel, the 
,veekly sensational, and the deposits of printed 
filth can be found in the BlOSt insignificant villages. 
The schools are mere channels for the free flo\v of 
vice. The corruption existing an10ng the children 
is something before ,vhich the sects stand in ap- 
palled helplessness, at which the indifferent and 
the athei
ts slnile as natural fta\vs ill.lnllnan nature. 
D nbelief and inllnorality have a po,verful overflo\v, 
and have drenched the Catholic body to an unex- 
pectec.l extent. The salt has indeed lost some of 
its sa.vor: it is miraculous that it did not lose all. 
D nder the conditions described in this chapter 
the territory has gro,vn and no\v exists. I think 
its future can be clearly pictured by their aid. 
'Vithout manufacturies or any prospect of obtain- 
ing them, depending on forests and rivers ,vhich 
,vill be exhausted ,vithin half a century, losing 
regularly the natural increase in population, the 
district north of the Adirondacks must speedily 
settle do\vn into a farn1Ïng country, a mere depot 
of supplies for the south, ,vith the meagre business 
life '\vhich the exchange and cartage of cOlnn10d- 
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ities require. The stripping of the forest land ,vill 
lea ve the rich farn1Ïng district of St. La\vrence and 
Franklin counties a \vretched desert. The depart- 
ure of the capital invested in lumber \vill reduce 
the population of the cities one-third,-the cro\vd 
of laborers \vill disappear. Into a settled routine 
of crop-raising and food-selling, the people ,vill 
fall gradually; and the traveller froll1 N e,v Zea- 
land, on his \vay to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's, 
lnay fill his sketch-book with studies of silent sa\v- 
n1Ïlls, ruined n1Ïning machinery, stony farms 
\vhere once the rich \vheat blossomed, and cities 
\vhich use the surplus buildings, fornlerly occupied 
by the happy laborer, for fire\vood. This is no 
fancy picture ;-the shado\v of this conling desola- 
tion already lies on Ogdensburg. It behooves the 
authorities, civil anù ecclesiastical, to keep this 
future before theIn, and not to lay foundations too 
large and deep and costly. They nlay never be 
able to raise the superstructure, or, having raised 
it, may find too late that the district is too \veak 
to support the \veight on its bosonl. Poor terri- 
tory, north of the Adirondacks! l\Iany bright 
hopes have died in its eInbrace; but it charn1s the 
adventurous ell1igrant no more. Its poorly-paid 
inhabitant regrets the hour \vhich brought hiDl to 
it, and sighs oyer the bad judgnlent \vhich turneù 
hinl fronl the 'Vest. 


. 
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CH.A.PTER II. 


CATHOLIC SETTLEl\IENTS. 


As we have seen in the preceding chapter, 
Catholics had considerable to do ,vith settli1lg 
c_ertain parts of the Adirondack and St. La ,vren ce 
territory in the earliest days of colonization. Had 
capital been nlore plentiful \vith a class of people 
just liberated fron1 the intolerance and bigotry of 
the colonies, their share in the ,york ,vould have 
been nlore in1portant and lasting. Had the Irish 
en1Ígrants of the first years been possessed of any 
nleans, the results \vhich they have obtained since 
the ,val' ,vould not have been so slow in arriving. 
They ,vere forced to contend ,vith poverty and 
social ostracism. Driven out of Ireland starving, 
they received a cold welcome in Canada, ,vhose 
people look ,vith natural suspicion a.nd dislike on 
those 'v ho speak the English tongue. .1\. fe,v 
brought small SU111S of Bloney \vith theIn, and sonle 
earned a fe\v hundred dollars after their arrival. 
rrhus provided they entered the wilderness. 'Vhat 
they have won froln it in the shape of prescnt 
conlfort ,vas the result of labor and suffering; and 
it is to their credit that they have preserved in the 
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n1Ïdst of poverty a spirit of generosity as cheering 
as unexpected. The subject of Catholic settlelnent 
in the north naturally divides itself into the fol- 
lo,ving heads: 
Acadian settlers on the northwest 
bank of Champlain, . 1790 
Black River settlements,. . 1818 
Settlements on the ,vest bank of 
Champlain, . 1820 
Settlements along the St. La,vrence, 1820 
Canadian exiles of Papineau's re- 
bellion, .. 1837 
Imn1Ïgration of railroad laborers, . 1848 
Imnligration of nÜning laborers, . 1865 


These dates and divisions represent the time at 
,vhich enligration of Catholics began, and the 
na ture of the elnigl'a tion, and give the reader a 
clear idea of its extent and general character. 
l\lining settlements ,vere among the very first ,vith 
,vhich Catholics had to do in the Chalnplain di
- 
trict and around Rossie, but for the sake of con- 
venience they are included under a general head- 
ing to distinguish thenl fronl the later n1iuing 
settlements of French Canadians. 
1. The Legislature of Ne'v York, in 1789, 
granted lands in Clinton county to the children of 
Acadians ejecteù by the English during the faluous 
French 'val'S, and to Canaùian refugees. 'Vhen 
the American colonies raised the standard of re- 
volt against British rule, they found it expedient 
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to secure the assistance of Canada, and sent 
l\lessrs. Franklin and Chase, and Father Carroll, 
as agents to bring about that object. The n1ission 
had a fair chance of success. But fifteen years 
had passed since the fall of Quebec, and the inso- 
lent conqueror had crowded the Canadians ,vith 
restrictions, and hindered the free exercise of 
religion in nlany ways. There was no affection 
for England in Canadian bosoms. In fact the 
young men were enthusiastic over the revolt of 
the colonies, and many joined the American arlny 
in Montreal. The commissioners failed to ,vin 
over the Canadian authorities. The address of 
Congress was assuring, and pron1Ïsed non-inter- 
ference ,vith their religion; but the English pro- 
cured and published another Congressional address, 
presented to Parliament previously, in '\vhich 1\11'. 
John Jay had expressed very different sentiments 
concerning the Catholic religion. T.he conlnlis- 
sioners returned unsuccessful; the English Privy 
Council granted toleration to Catholicity in C
na- 
da to cut off further advances frol11 Congress, and 
the Anlerican army evacuated J\Iontreal. The 
Canadians ,vho had enlisted in it, and its public 
sympathizers, became exiles unexpectedly, and 
were reduced to great poverty long before the 
war closed. The New York I
egisla ture came to 
their relief, and they settled comfortably on a 
stretch of excellent farming land around Chazy 
and Corbeau in 1790. 
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Industry and ecolloll1Y are t\VO fixed traits in 
the Canadian character, carried occasionally to a 
disagreeable excess. The exiles were close to their 
beloved Canada, and they were happy. In a short 
tilne the land was cleared of its forest, log-houses 
,vere built, and the crops began to brighten the 
lonely neighborhood. T,vo hundred and fifty 
families had settled within a territory fifteen miles 
square, and consequently social life lllust have 
been brisk and pleasant. - A fe\v of the more pious 
assembled regularly in certain houses to recite the 
beads, and the prayers of the .l\lass, and to sing 
the hymns of Canada and Acadia. They were not 
many, however, and religious spirit declined per- 
ceptibly as the \vealth of the colonists increased. 
For t\venty-eight years the n1ajority never looked 
upon the face of a priest. A stray missionary from 
Fort Laprairie occasionally visited them; and on 
great occasions the n10re venturesome stole into 
Canada and attended a religious service. The 
children gre\v up indifferent, and ready for various 
impressions concerning religion. They had noth- 
ing of the Catholic spirit \vhich residence in a 
Catholic country gives. The schools \vere fe\v 
and far apart, and were hothouses of Protestantisln. 
l\Iany never entered a schoo1. A buses and evil 
results arose in consequence, ,vhich 
years of 
patient labor on the part of the priests have not 
uprooted and cannot uproot under present con- 
ditions. The early settlers reached a fair degree 
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of prosperity, and had they been blessed with a 
spirit of business enterprise, nlight be holding the 
palIn of superiority to-day. Content to follo,v the 
routine of their fathers they have sunk into a dull 
obscurity, and allo,ved their children to fall a,vay 
fronl the faith. 1\lany of the best nan1es in Clin- 
ton county, falnous in business 'and the professions, 
pillars of the sectarian churches, are those of the 
descendants of Catholic Acaclians. 
2. The settlenlents on the Black River \vere 
begun principally under sllpervi
;ion of a French 
land conlpany, ,vhose agent 'vas 1\11'. Vincent Le- 
Ray de Chaun10nt, a gentleman of Ineans and 
cuI ture, a devoted Catholic, and a generous and 
enterprising landlord. These settlenlents were 
located on the north bank of the river, ,vhich for 
the nlost part does not possess as fertile a soil as 
the south. The colonists ,vere Irish, French and 
Germans, of limited lneans 01' of no nleans at all, 
but industrious and steady, to ,vhom 1\11'. Le Ray 
,vas disposed to grant every assistance and favor. 
The Germans settled ren10test from the lake in 
the neighborhood of Croghan, and were blessed 
from the beginning ,vith a singular freedolTI f
on1 
blunders, and ,vith practical Catholic organization. 
Ahnost at the start the priest and the school ,vere 
in their Inidst; and they prospered not only finan- 
cially but spiritually, raising up a generation 
which is no discredit to the faith and virtue of 
those who \vent before. They paid for the land 
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in easy instalu1ents,-ancl as they increased in 
,vealth and ÌInportance, liberally endo,vecl every 
effort nutde for their salvation. The church and 
schools are not UIHvorthy the material importance 
of the congregation. 
The Irish settled near Carthage, fifteen miles 
from Croghan, and were provided ,yith a church 
by 1\11'. Le Ray, for ,vhich, ho,,
ever, they ,vere 
conlpelled to pay in part. Their history is a 111el- 
ancholy record of decay of faith, and consequent 
displays of disobedience and discord, ,vhich read 
like the shameful stories of the Lutheran revolt. 
Their land was acquired in the same fashion as at 
Croghan, anù 1\11'. Le Ray \vas equally generous 
and paternal in his dealings \vith them. They 
gre\v prosperous ,vith rears. The land was not 
1irst-class, but it yielded a fair return for the labor 
gpellt upon it. They had priests abnost fron1 the 
beginning, and ,,,"ere considered the 1110st import- 
an t Catholic comlllunityof the north after Ogdens.. 
burg. The liberal spirit seized upon them \vith a 
violence not even surpassed by N e,v York in the 
palrniest days of trusteeisln. From that date, 
1835, they earned most deservedly a reputation 
for turbulence, disobedience, and poor faith, 
,vhich remains to be excelled. They have never 
possessed Catholic schools, nor '\vished for theIn, 
and their parish has been a hotbed of disorder to 
supply the neighboring parishes with similar 
growths. A l1eavy responsibility rests upon them 
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for their ingratitude to IIeaven, and the scandal 
and bad exanlple they have given their neighbors. 
They have in part suffered for their viciousness: 
forest fires SOlne years ago injured thenl severely 
in life and property, and only last year Carthage 
itself \vas totally destroyed by fire. 
l'he French settlers chose a site a few miles 
from Lake Ontario and the St. La\vrence, and 
,vith an affectionate remembrance of the country 
they had left, named its central point Rosiere. 
1\11'. Le Ray lived an10ng them, having his offices 
at Cape Vincent. They gradually spread over the 
district west of 'Vaterto\vn, and passing through 
the same phases of existence as at Croghan, lived 
through a half century with faith intact and the 
prinleval honesty and simplicity uninlpaired. l\Iany 
of the settlers ,vere old soldiers under the great 
Napoleon, and handed to their children a n1ilitary 
pride and dignity and generosity of soul \vhich 
n1arked the cOllununity favorably. Attended by 
good priests from the beginning, although for a 
short period without schools, they were ,veIl 
taught in the faith, and were not only a docile and 
easily governed people, but self-restraining and 
self-respecting" Their business capacity, ability, 
and shrewdness prevented the poJitical power and 
business interests of their district from falling into 
the hands of a clever and unscrupulous nlinority. 
Their schools were taught by Catholic teachers. 
They are now enlphatically their own masters as 
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are the Gerlnans at Croghan, and are not dictated 
to, and lorded over, and led by the nose like those 
unfortunates ,vho have been faithful neither to 
truth nor heresy. The district in \vhich they re- 
sille ,vill ever remelnber them. Its villages are 
n
llllecl Therese, Le Raysville, Cape ,rincellt, and 
Chamnlont, in Vincent Le Ray's honor. Lafarge- 
ville honors a French gentlenlan nalned La Farge, 
'v ho bought the estate of another Ii'renchnlan 
nauled Penet. Around them lingers an air of 1'0- 
lllance in connection \vith the Bonapartes, ,vhose 
beauty is as subtle and fascinating as the history 
of that great nallle. To Cape Vincent Napoleon 
,vas to be hurried ,vhen his daring friends had torn 
hin1 from the stronghold of St. I-Ielena. The house 
was prepared; a fe\v nobles haunted the neighbor- 
hood for a brief period; a charnling nlystery hung 
about their movements. Napoleon's death cut 
short mystery and expectation. The only InenlO- 
rial of his expected presence is a ribbon of the 
order of St. Helena, saffron-colored, ,vhich, with 
his o,vn hands, he pinned to the coat of a general 
in his suite. It is now in the possession of the 
Beauforts of Cape Vincent. 
3. Stealllers began- to navigate Champlain be- 
t,yeen St. John's and Ticonderoga in 1816. In 
that year, therefore, it became an easy nlatter for 
Canadian imnligrants to reach the region once 
subjected to their don1Ínion. Only the l110re dar- 
ing attempted it, for the States had become an 
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object of honor to the average habitant. Another 
class of elnigrants appeared. British vessels 
brought yearly to Quebec nunlbers of lrishlllen 
anxious to enter and join the Republic ,vhich had 
given to hateful England its first defeat. Had 
their ,vishes alone been consulted, their direct 
journey would have been to N ew York or Boston. 
It ,vas treason at that time to s
ynlpathize .,vith 
AIUeri'3a, and An1erican vessels ,vere searched for 
British citizens. Fear of this calanåty forced 
Irish emigrants to en1Ïgrate in English ships, and 
thus they reached Canada first. l\lany fled into 
l\Iaine, and scattered thence through the N e\v 
England States. Others follo,ved the St. Lawrence 
and settled around Ogdensburg and Hogansburgh. 
The first Catholic settlers of the ,vest shore of 
Clutnlplain came direct from l\Iolltreal to Platts- 
burgh, and settled in the valley of the Au Sable 
and along the Saranac. A fe,v settlers came from 
I3oston, and SOlne from New York. All ,vere 
farmers and took up land as soon as they were 
able. Later inlmigrants having brought a little 
Dloney with them, ,vere. enabled to begin ,life in 
cOlllfort. They ,vere a cheerful people and Dot 
ungenerous. 
Iany were settled on excellent land, 
and gre,v ,vealthy before the war, ,vhile the less 
fortunate by industry acquired some,vhat later a 
decent competence. Plattsburgh Catholics had 
risen to iInportance by 1825. A priest was sent 
to take charge of the In at that tÍ1ne, and they have 
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since remained unùer the \vatchful care of the 
church. They acquired \vith tÍIne considerable 
culture, contributed a nUluber of young lllen to 
the church and the professions, and are favorably 
known in business circles. The latest ilnrnigrants, 
principally laborers, were speedily subjected to the 
sanle influences \vhich had moulded the first, fall- 
ing quickly into line, and largely adding to the 
credit of the Catholic settlement. The faith has 
been preserved \vith moderate fervor, and if the 
rising generation does not o\vn the excellence of 
the past, it is partly because good schools have not 
existed in the district. 
4. The settlers in St. La\vrence and Franklin 
counties came to America under conditions silnilar 
to those of their Chalnplain brethren. The wil.. 
derness which they entered \vas n10re oppressive, 
ho\vever, if the land \vas richer, and the triumphs 
of the faith more brilliant because of the sharper 
difficulties to be overcome. The first Catholic 
settlers reached the neighborhood of vVaddington 
in 1820, coming do\vn the St. La\vrence from 
l\lontreal. They \vere farn1ers, and took up such 
land as their limited means could procure. In ten 
years their numbers had so increased that very fe\v 
places in these counties did not enjoy their indus- 
trious presence. The opening of the mines some 
years later brought a stronger emigration. l\Iany 
of the intended Ininers turned their attention to 
farming; and \vhen mines and sa\v-n1Îlls ceaseù to 
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employ a large nunlber of hands, the unemployed 
also fixed themselves to the soil. In this \vay the 
Catholic farlning population of St. Lawrence and 
Franklin counties gre\v into importance. I t is 
no\v the ,vealthiest portion of the diocese, and the 
faith flourishes there, Ogdensburg excepted, with 
rare and vigorous beauty. 
5. The so-called Papineau rebellion in Canada, 
1837, forced froln their hOlnes 111any French Cana- 
dians, ,vho settled principally in Clinton county, 
and became useful and upright citizens of the 
United States. They ,vere possessed of sonle 
nleans, purchased land, and \vere enabled in tinle 
to leave to their chilùren handsolne properties. 
r-rheir Inaterial success dre\v Inany Canadians to 
follow in their footsteps; and the building of rail- 
roads in various parts of the district also Inade a 
heavy draft on Canadian labor. The old dislike 
of the States ,yore off among the COlnmon people. 
Churches having become plentiful south of the 
St. La\vrence, there ,vas less danger to be appre- 
hended in the matter of their faith. The fears of 
their pastors were, ho,vever, in 111any cases realized. 
Those who settled in the large to,vns were speedily 
taken care of by pastors of their o\vn nationality, 
or at least French, but not before nlany lament- 
able apostacies from self-interest or indifference 
occurred. l\Iixed marriages also Inade havoc 
among them. The country populations in the 
neighborhood of churches succeeded better in re- 
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taining their faith. Those in the remoter \vi
der- 
ness may be said to have lost it altogether,-for 
many of them never looked upon the face of 
a priest until, gro,vn up and entered into the 
civilized \vorld, they n1et the n1en of who 111 
their fathers had spoken \vith varying degrees of 
affection and respect. '\Vith \vonderflll fecundity 
these Canadian settlers n1ultiplied until they no,v 
fornlone-third of the population in Clinton County, 
and are to be found in every nook and public spot 
of the whole diocese. The revival of the Inining 
interests brought some thousands of them to 
Plattsburgh and its neighborhood during and after 
the \var. The tide of European en1igration having 
turned \vest,vard, capitalists \vere con1pelled to 
invite theln to cross thtj lines. They have estab- 
lished a nUlnber of respectable co]nmunities in the 
counties, and seem to enjoy prosperity even in 
nlost discouraging times, The building of the rail- 
roads in 1845 added some,vhat to the Irish pop
la- 
tion, and many good parishes o,ve their existence 
to these public ,vorks; but by later emigrations 
they benefited only slightly, and their conul1uni- 
ties are no\v stationary. 
Isolation has been the chief cause of many of 
the evils \vhich afflicted the northern Catholics. 
Shut off by difference of language and nationality 
from Canada, and closed in by mountains froln 
Boston and Albany, they shared in none of these 
impulses ,vhich moved the faithful in the fortunate 
centres, They \vere rlerendent, and yet indepenrl... 
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ent, suffering the l11iseries of the former condition 
without enjoying the blessings of the latter. All 
their illlpressions and ideas of church governn1ent 
,vere derived from tradition or their Protestant 
surroundings, and the surroundings in n10st cases 
destroyed tradition. They had no schools and 110 
literature: until this hour they are still ,vithout 
then1. Hence the revolts and disturbances ,vhich 
occurred too often for the honor of the faith; and- 
hence, too, the unlin1Ìted nUlnher of mixed n1ar- 
riages ,vhich have occasionally destroyed an entire 
con1munity. It is ,vonderful that ,vorse results have 
not follo,ved the absence of so many necessary 
influences. The condition of the faith is quite 
marked in the three districts of the diocese. rrhe 
Black River valley and the neighborhood of Og- 
densburg are notable for a cool, cOlnplacent faith 
some,vhat resen1bling the religious disposition of 
the n10dern Presbyterian. Croghan and Rosiere 
are honorable exceptions; Carthage is statuesque 
indifference. l"he Chalnplain district is fair to 
middling, having to deal ,vith ne,v and unsettled 
populations, that Inay yet become enthusiastic 
Catholics. The IIogansburgh district seehlS to 
possess the faith in its purity. As ,ve shall see in 
the succeeding chapter, the priests worked equally 
,veIl in all these districts; and the difference of 
religious disposition can only be accounted for on 
the ground that the first settlers ,vere too eager 
to please their neighbors by adopting opinions 
foreign to their faith, 
. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CATHOLIC ORGANIZATION. 


CATHOLIC settlers, ,vith the single exception of 
those at Chazy, ,vere not divorced froln theirpríests 
longer than ten years. Father Peter Huet de la 
Valiniere, attended the Canadians at Split l{ock 
Bay, and there built a church and residence. 
IIis eccentricities displeased the people. After a 
fe\v years' stay aluong them they burned the 
church property to get rid of hilll. r.rhe design 
succeeded, but as if in punisilluent for their 
wanton act, all trace of them has disappeared 
from that neighborhood. Father de la Valiniere 
shares with three others the distinction of being 
the first missonary to the North-Fathers l\Iignault 
of Chalnbly, Canada, O'Callaghan of Burlington, 
and Farnhau1 of Utica. Father .l\Iignault in 1818 
sought out the numerous Catholics of Clinton 
County, and faithfully attended theln until the 
bishops of the State were able to provide for 
theIne For nearly fifty years lIe ,vas connected 
with ecclesiastical doings in the county. He 
officateù at the corner-stone cerenlonies of all the 
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Canadian and a fe\v of the n1ixed parishes, and 
was present, an honored and distinguished guest, 
at other important asselnblages. The bishop of 
N e,v York lnade him vicar-general, an office also 
held by him, under the bishops of Albany 
until his death. Father Farnham of Utica, in 
1819, n1ade a journey on horseback fron1 Utica 
to St. Regis, and visited all the Catholics ,vhom 
he could discover, baptizing, tuarrying, preach- 
ing, confessing, and saying l\Iass for thelu. It 
,vas. not a slnall undertaking in those days, 
for roads and bridle-paths \vere scarce and the 
wilderness dangerous. Father Jeremiah O"Cal- 
laghan evangelized the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain froln 1830 until 1845. He ,vas stationed 
at Burlington by the Bishop of Boston, and 
although eccentric was devoted to his ,vork. 
Not a single fan1Ïly escaped his watchful eye, 
and his forcible instruction InHst have had son1e 
influence on the rather ,vild people of that time. 
He died afterwards in Boston at a good age, and 
is hUlnorously as ,veIl as piously rell1elnbered 
by his book on " Usury." 
These n1Ïssionaries for the most part had no 
churches. Father De la Valilliere built his o,vn, 
and under Father l\fignault's direction the reople 
of Corbeau raised a log-cabin to the service of 
God. At "T addington there was a second log- 
church in which Father Sahnon of-ficiated, and 
at Belfo1't and Carthage 1\11'. LeRay had erected 
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nlore in1posing and desirable structures. "fhese 
,vere the priests and the churches of the first 
decade froln 1820 to 1830. It is pleasant to com- 
pare ,vith them the solid edifices ,vhich now adorn 
every to,vn in the North. Bishop Dubois of New 
York lllade a tour of this part of his diocese 
in the year 1827, and visited St. Regis and \Vad- 
dington. II is object ,vas to discover the actual 
condition and needs of his diocese. It must have 
pained-hin1 deeply to find aþ the North the saIne 
proud spirit ,vhich prevailed in New York City 
and hindered every good ,vork undertaken for 
the benefit of the people and God's honor. 
"Then, in 1835, he lnacle his second visit, the 
aspect of the country had changed for the better, 
but the spirit of trusteeisnl ,vas even more 
ralnpant. lIe found a neat stone church at 
Ogdensburg in charge of Father Foley. At 
\Vaterto,vn the Catholics had just purchased a 
sectarian edifice, and he dedicated at Rosiere a 
stone building anlÍd splendid cerell1onies. 1\11'. 
I..JeI
ar de Chaumont ,velcon1eù hÏ1n, anù the old 
soldiers of Napoleon prescnted arrns as he entercd 
the church. Croghan and ::\Ioba,vk Ilill ,vere 
also providing thenlselves ,vith small chapels, 
and Father Rogers bad finished the church at 
J(eeseville. 1:'he bishop, ,vearieù but not dis- 
couraged by the incessant troubles in his see, 
n1ust haye looked upon the hard but appreciated 
labor in the ,vildcl'llc:ss as a real holiday. rfhe 
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people canle fronl long distances to look upon 
him, to receive his blessing, and to bear it hOlllC 
to their children. U nla ,vful nlarriages were 
ratified, and all sorts of spiritual troubles calnled. 
Only at Ogdensburg and Carthage did he catch 
the murnlur of that spirit ,vhich had eaten the 
Catholic heart in. the metropolis. 'Vith hinl 
travelled one ,vhose destiny it ,vas to strangle 
that parent of rebellion in the very nl0lnent of 
its highest strength and po,ver, the Rev. John 
Hughes afterwards Archbishop. On his return 
to N e\v York the bishop appointed Rev. John 

IcN ulty to the charge of the IIogansburgh 
district, and the llev. 
Iichael Gilbride to Car- 
thage, and before the close of the second de- 
cade of our ecclesiastical history Hogansburgh 
and Fort Covington o\vned stone churches of 
good size,. while 
I
ssena and l\ialone had built 
wooden chapels. 
Father 
IcN ulty's stay in the district \vas short 
but menlorable. lIe ,vas a man of fine appear- 
ance and of great energy.. rrhe \vork \vhicb he 
did in his ternl \vas very enduring. lIe \vas 
forced to fly to Canada to escape the conse.. 
quences of a charge made against him by inter- 
ested parties at 
Ialone. He resided in Canada 
for the rest of his life, being kno\vn as an ex- 
enlplary priest. Dying in Han1Ílton in 1880 he 
left to the poor such property as he bad aeq uired. 
lIis neare::;t neighbor ,vas the n1Ï
sionary to the 
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Indians of St. Regis, Father l\larcoux, who for 
fifty years labored alnong this remnant of the 
Iroquois and died t\VO years ago full of years 
and honor. At Plattsburgh the indefatigable 
:Father Rooney had just begun to labor at the 
new church for his parish, ,vhich he was no't 
afraid to drealn of extending as far as l\faJone. 
Rough and energetic, he suited the wilderness 
far better than less elnphatic characters, and 
shaped his parish into a form suggestive years 
after\vards of his personality. \Vhen years had 
overtaken hiln Bishop l\1'Closkey gave him a 
home ,vith hÏ1nself in Albany, \vhere he died 
shortly after,vards, beq uea thing to Plattsburgh 
parish his blessing and a legacy. 
In the western districts labored two men ,vhose 
11istory will always reillain an in1portant feature 
of our annals. Rev. John Raffeiner, a native of 
Brixia, in the Tyrol, came to An1erica in 1833, 
and began his ,york among the Gennan erpigrants. 
He was stationed in N e\v York \vhere he built the 
church of St. Nicholas, and died in Brooklyn at an 
advanced age. Not only did he labor ,vithout 
stint in the, lnetropolis, he also attended all the 
Gerlnans in the- state, as far as I
ochester and Car- 
thage, and those in various parts of New Jersey 
and l\lassachusetts. The people of l\Ioha,vk IIill 
seem to have received special care froIn him, and, 
under his instructior?s, built the first church in 
their n1Ïs:sion. He \va::; m;
istec1 ill his care ûf the 
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German missions by Rev. 
"'rancis Guth, rector of 
the theological seminary at Lafargeville. This in- 
stitution, so far frolll the episcopal see, and fairly 
buried in the remote wilderness, ,vas founded 
under singular conditions. Bishop Dubois had 
vainly endeavored to establish his sen1Ìnary in 
Ne,v York City. Opposition from his trustees, on 
the one hand, and the burning of the first seminary 
by incendiaries on the other, forced the despairing 
bishop to erect a seminary on the St. La,vrence, 
far fronl the haunts of bigotry and bad faith. 
Father Francis Guth became its first and last rec- 
tor, for after a few years of fitful existence it was 
closed. One of its pupils ,vas Father 
Iackey. 
During his stay in the senlinary, Father Guth at- 
tended the Catholics in all parts of the country, 
and was particularly devoted to the Germans in 
Lewis, whose ignorance of English placed them 
in unfortunate isolation. After many years of 
labor Father Guth returned to New York, leav- 
ing behind him a reputation for devotedness and 
piety of the highest order. Such were the men 
,vho, in the years bet,veen 1830 and 1840, gave 
the best part of their lives to the severe, ahnost 
thankless, labor in the ,vilderness. Their parishes 
or territories ,vere fifty miles in any direction, 
poorly provided with roads, houses and villages 
far apart, money scarce, the Catholic population 
scanty and poor, the climate very severe. Isolated 
and poor, they worked well and faithfully, and it 
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is with deep gratitude I record the fact that the 
whole tenor of their later lives ,vas as self-denying 
as these first years. When honors, and position, 
and cOlllpetence --came to them, they ,vere not 
changed, but silllple-minded and cheerful they 
pursued their way to the grave, dying with every 
hope of a blessed eternity. 
The next ten years ,vere not unlike the last de- 
cade. Church ,york moved slo,vly, and organ- 
ization ,vas slow. Under Rev. Victor Dugas a 
solid stone building was built at Corbeau, to pro- 
vide the increasing population ,vith fitting accom- 
nlodations, and a similar one ,vas put up in Port 
Henry by Olivetti. Both renlain to the present 
day, and are destined to last at least another cen- 
tury. Clayton, Ticonderoga, Potsdam, Rossie, 
Trout River, and Constableville ,vere provided 
with frame structures by their respective priests. 
At Antwerp, a Union church ,vas bought of 1\11'. 
George Parish for a nominal sum, and converted 
to Catholic uses, ,vhile the gentle l\1acFarlane, of 
'\tVaterto,vn, built 
a stone church at Red,vood. 
The most important church building of the decade, 
however, was the square stone edifice in Platts- 
burgh, erected by Father Rooney. It was capable 
of seating four or five hundred, ,vas very plainly 
but solidly built, and, for that day, was a work of 
considerable magnitude. Bishop II ughes dedi- 
cated it, and delivered one of his very best dis- 
courses, highly complinlenting the people and the 
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pastor for their energy. The complin1ent was 
wholly due to Father Rooney, ,vho worked, trav- 
elled, planned and struggled to complete it. The 
people were not blessed ,vith llluch energy at that 
period. Their deficiency was lllore than made up 
for by the business spirit and tact of their clergy. 

"'ather Rooney was the incarnation of this spirit. 
In Lewis county, Father Ho,vard, a gentle nlan- 
nered but high-souled man, led the newly-gathered 
faithful in the contest ,"vith poverty and ignorance, 
and evangelized his district from north to south. 
He still survives in a delicate old age, and is ten- 
derly remembered by a people who seem to have 
forgotten all of the faith but its illustration by his 
piety and kindness. Alnong the wild tribes of 
Carthage, the eccentric Father Clark fought for 
the dear life of the faith, and built a church wher- 
ever and ,vhenever the slightest excuse offered. 
His energy in this respect saved n1any a com- 
munity from the sad fate of apostacy. Father 
1\facFarlane, in 'Vaterto,vn, was the essence of 
gentleness and piety. IIis stay was short, but his 
time was actively enlployec1 in various parts of the 
country, and there are scattered through it n1any 
IllonUlIlents of his sturdy labor. Above all is he 
remenlbered for the tact and courtesy which Inade 
him dear to all classes of Christians, and for an un- 
affected piety that placed hin1 beyond his kind. 
He died afterwards bi
hop of IIartford. His 
nearest neighbor, nortlnvarc1, ,vas the inc1omit- 
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able Father l\Iackey, whose history is else\vhere 
fully \vritten. At Hogansburgh, Father Jalnes 
J{eveny was planning the erection of Brasher 
church, had improved all the churches under his 
care, and as the decade came to an end divided 
his parish and placed the Rev. Bernard l\l'Cabe 
in l\1alone. He \vas after\vards removed to !{eese- 
ville, where he built a fe\v churches, and died in 
Troy a fe\v years ago at an advanced age. The 
last notable priest of the tiIne \vas the Italian, 
Olivetti, at Port lIenry, a n1an of considerable 
learning and high business ability, who dreamed 
of colonizing the ,vhole available territory with 
Catholics, and would have \yorked the scheme 
successfully but for the tragic death which over- 
took him. 
These men were all of rare ability, and gave the 
deathblow to trusteeism in the north. Their peo- 
ple became docile, intelligent and charitable, and 
ready for every good ,york proposed by their pas- 
tors. It is to be regretted that in this opportune 
1l101nent they did not establish schools. The chil- 
dren \vho would thus have been educated in the 
faith are no\y the father
 of the present day, and a 
more unsatisfactory class to deal \vith could hardly 
be found. However, no schools ,vere opened, and 
many years passed before that institution made its 
appearance in the limits of the diocese. 
From 1850 to 1860 was a period of great activ- 
ity. The mines and railways were in full opera- 
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tion, and en1Ïgration ,vas large.. At Ohnsteadville, 
Chateaugay, Brushton, Dannenlora, Harrisburgh, 
Pinck,vay, Brasher, Redford, Rouse's Point, Au 
Sable, substantial churches ,vere built, 1llOStly of 
a tenlporary character, although the majority have 
been used until the present hour. The Canadians 
at 'Vaterto,vn bought the old church froln St. 
Patrick's parish, while the English-speaking Cath- 
olics erected a handsome brick building, capable 
of holding one thousand people. The log church 
at Waddington gave way to a stone building of 
good size; and the cramped proportions of Father 
Foley's chapel at Ogdensburg disappeared before 
a magnificent builùing ,vhich serves to-day as the 
Cathedral. Potsdanl was provided with a large 
and more fitting church. Father Lemercier put 
up a large structure for the Canadians of Ogdens- 
burg; and the Oblates of Plattsburgh did like\vise 
for their people, besiùes purchasing a sectarian 
church for the Canadians of l{eeseville. A round 
dozen of new parishes ,vere formed. The terri- 
tory resounded ,vith the noise of church-building, 
and dro,vned completely, for thirty years at least, 
the cry for schools. The money needed to com- 
plete the churches left nothing for schools. Father 
Lemercier brought the Grey Nuns of Otta,va to 
Ogdensburg to open an institution for young 
ladies; and the Germans at Croghan established 
a day-school for their children. rrhe Oblates of 
Plattsburgh distinguished themselves by their 
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laborious and fruitful ,york in Clinton County 
an10ng the Canadians, building many churches 
and ruling their congregations \vith ,visdom and 
success. Father Lapic at Waterto\vn, and later 
at Corbeau, also \von for hin1self an enviable rep- 
utation; and Father 
I'Cabe, at 1\Ialone, reorgan- 
ized the neglected district, and left it in good con- 
dition for his successors. Under Bishop l\I'Closkey 
of Albany, this good ,york was done. fIe visited 
the territory shortly after his consecration, and 
,vorked hard to supply it with good priests and a 
careful adn1Înistration. 
Dúring the next decade the school question 
received some attention in the centres. Father 
l\Iackey opened a school in Ogdensburg,-and 
Father La Salle another in Champlain. There 
,vere SOlne attempts here and there in addition, 
,vhich came to nothing. Church-building con- 
tinued with great vigor. Six ne\v parishes ,vere 
forlned, and good churches ,vere built in Cape 
Vincent, Lo\vville, Ellenburgh, 1\Iooer's Forks, 
Cherubusco, J\lineville, Cadyville, and l\Iadrid. 
K orfolk bought a sectarian church; a convert pre- 
sented to the nlining to,vn of Clintonville a sinlilar 
building; and Chalnplain turned a l\Iethodist 
chapel to better uses. l\Ialone ,vas provided ,vith 
a ne\v and elaborate church; and, later, its Cana- 
dian population erected a neat and suitable build- 
ing for themselves. A ne,v church ,vas put up at 
Dannemora. The n10st elegant structure in the 
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diocese was the church of St. James at CartIlage, 
erected under supervision of Father Barry, no,v 
stationed in Oswego. I t is the wonder of those 
'\V
ho understand the peculiarities of the parish; 
and was one of the fe,v buildings spared by the 
late disastrous fire. At '\Vaterto,vn Father Hogan 
Inade some necessary radical changes in the church, 
a task equal to the ,york of building a ne'v edifice. 
Of the priests enlinent at this time all are living 
but three, Father Francis, Father La Salle, and 
Father Hogan. The first of these was a Belgian, 
of a restless disposition but devoted to his duties. 
He worked in various parts of the State, and · 
churches sprang up at his bidding like mush- 
rooms. He died lately in Baldwinsville. The 
gentle and amiable La Salle was the founder of a 
school in Champlain, a work at that period of 
great nlerit and entitling him to distinction. lIe 
was one of the very few ,vho perceived its neces- 
sity, and endured many privations to secure its 
success. For that nlatter his life ,vas one of 
voluntary privation. He died in Cohoes beloved 
by his people and the citizens. The circulnstances 
attending Father IIogan's last years are too pain- 
ful and recent to be d,velt upon. He ,vas the 
victim of the trustee spirit, and his cruel per- 
secutors still live and flourish in pretended igno- 
rance of the ,vrongs they did him. He was the 
type of the perfect gentleman, a true priest in his 
gentle submission to suffering. He died happily 
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a fe\v years ago, after a long service anlong the 
people of 'Vaterto\vn. 
This closes the account of ecclesiastical growth 
in the territory up to the moment when the ne\v 
see ,vas forIned. In half a century the number 
of priests had leaped from one to forty and the 
two insignificant log-churches had bloonled into 
fifty stately edifices \vhose value, including their 
appendages and properties, could not fall short of 
a million dollars at a low calculation. The or- 
ganization was perfect almost, \veak only in the 
utter absence of schools. The priests, though 
lacking Inany of the best qualities of their pre- 
decessors, \vere a respectable body. It was a fit 
time to nlake the district an independent diocese. 
It needed special supervision. The new bishop 
was appointed in 1872, and took possession of his 
see in l\lay of the same year. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DIOCESE. 


THE new diocese was formed at tIle very mo- 
ment when the material prosperity of the district 
had begun to decline, and it cannot but be re- 
garded as a most providential circumstance that 
a bishop was appointed over it to perfect the 
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work done and prevent the evil effects sure to 
follow the en1Ïgration of capital and labor. The 
population of the North o,ve much to this action 
of the Holy See and the bishops of the State. 
The forn1ation of a diocese led to the n10re per- 
fect administration of church affairs, and ,vas a 
double incentive for Catholics to remain in a 
territory so happily situated in religious n1atters. 
The \Vest ,vas ill-provided ,vith the Ineans to 
educate and evangelize. Careful and thoughtful 
people hesitated to expose their children to its 
disadvantages, and endeavored to bear ,vith al- 
tered circun1stances in the East. Hence, a pop- 
ulation which ,vould have surely departed for 
better lands remained to enrich the district with 
their labor. If it could not prevent decay, the 
diocese certainly prevented collapses and dis- 
n1issed the en1Ïgrant at long intervals well-pre- 
pared for his ad yen turous cáreer in the \Vest. 
Closely connected ,vith their natural head the 
bishop, the clergy no longer felt thelllsel yes exiled 
and disregarded. Ogdensburg, not Albany, be- 
came the centre of attraction. The parishes ,vere 
given a ne\v impulse to,vards perfection. l\Iany 
light abuses were corrected, and every energy 
possessed by the faith in the North ,vas brought 
into fulJest exercise. A sin1Ïlar organization of 
the business interests of the territory ,vould cer- 
tainly produce similar results in its natural 
condition. If Og(lensburg were n1ade its centre, 
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and the men of capital becanle interested and 
active enough to l11anufacture the supplies needed 
by the inhabitants of the six counties, the district 
,vould not sink to the level of a mere depot of 
supplies and hUlnan nursery for the over-gro\vn 
cities of the South., Our business enterprise is 
dead. Our leading ll1en are the merest slug- 
gards, afraid and un\villing to undertake anything 
,vhich does not pron1Ïse to double their inve
t- 
Dlent \vithin a decade, and as selfish as sluggards 
usually are. 
In the diocese church-building continued with 
unabated vigor. Necessity and circUIllstances 
dictated the style and location of the buildings, 
rather than fanciful ideas of cost and architecture. 
Very fine buildings \vere erected at Croghan Ly 
the Franciscans, at l{osiere by I{ev. Janles J. 
Sherry, at Rossie by l{ev. 
lichael Kelly, at 
l\Iassena by Rev. Father Brennan, at Canton by 
Rev. Janles J. Driscoll, at l\lalone by Hevs. Jas. 
Sherry and '\Villianl Rossiter, at St. Itegis by the 
veteran l\Iarcoux, at l{edford by Rev. N. Z. Lor- 
I'aine, at IIogansburgh by Rev. Thos. 'Valsh, and 
at Plattsburgh by Rev. 1\1. J. l\Ialoney, an Oblate. 
These edifices ,yere all costly and beautiful, and 
built with fitness and elegant taste. '!"hey \vil1 
remain Inany years an eviùence of the people's 
generosity and the energy of the pastors. Of a 
less costly character ,vere the churches erected 
at 'VatertO\Vll by the Sacred l-Ic
n.t Inis
iunarie
, 
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at Cro\vn Point by Rev. Joseph Butler, at Con- 
stable and Highlnarket by Rev. J alnes H. l\lc- 
J{enna, and at Chazy by Rev. Father Bro
seau, 
but all \vere distinguished by neatness and good 
taste. Churches of varying size and appearance 
"'ere erected at Port Leyden by !{ev. Eugene 
Carroll, at Colton by llev. -, at Hopkinton 
and Norwood by Rev. Thos. \Valsh, at Lisbon 
and North Lawrence by Rev. John E. O'I-Iaine, 
at Constable and Titusville by Rev. J. B. Le- 
grand, at Burke by llev, E. 1\1. DePauw, at St. 
}{egis Falls by Rev. :\11'. Ouillette, at Rogersfield 
by Rev. N. Z. Lorraine, at IIan1111ond, \Vestport, 
and Elizabethto\vn by Rev. John O'Rourke, at 
E
sex by Rev.llugh Shields, at Gouverneur hy 
the congregation at Heuvelton by Rev. John 
1\1 urphy, at Dayanville hy the Franciscans, and 
at Black Brook by Rev. James Sn1Ïth. In the 
smaller missions there are also chapels, occa- 
sionally attended, to the nun1ber of t,venty, all 
erected since the formation of the diocese \vith 
a vie\v of attaching the people still n10re firlllly 
to the district. Thirteen ne\v parishes have been 
erected in thirteen years, and the nll111ber of 
priests rose froB1 forty to sixty. 
The nlllnerOUS dehts paid, contracted in build- 
ing churches of the last decade, \vas a ,york of 
which little can be said, although one of the first 
magnitude and of the highest difficulty. At 
\Vaterto,vn, Rev. Tobias Glenn in a brief period 
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raised a bankrupt parish to life, and cleared a,vay 
" 
a debt of fifteen thousand dollars. Rev. 1\1. J. 
Brown at Hogansburgh, Very llev. Thos. 'Valsh 
at Plattsburgh, Rev. 1\11'. Rossiter at 1\Ialone, and 
Rev. John O'Rourke at Port Henry, have strug- 
gled and are still struggling ,vith these heavy bur- 
dens. Nor can much be said of the churches Ìnl- 
proved, embellished, and aln10st rebuilt; the resi- 
dences constructed, and the properties ilnproved. 
This ,york is going on alnlost constantly. At 
Champlain and Clayton, t,vo stone churches of 
great beauty are going up at the present writing, 
and 'v ill be soon dedicated. Froln this record it 
can be seen ,vhat energy the ne\v bi:shop infused 
into diocesan ,york. rrhese nlaicrjal inlprove- 
l11ents are the indication of the deep interest 
,vhich priests and people gave to the religious life 
of this country. 
The most hopeful aspect of the period, ho,vever, 
was the introduction of schools. Inul1ediately 
upon his arrival the bishop invited the Clerks 
of San Viateur to take charge of a school in Og- 
densburg, and by every means in his po,ver urged 
upon his clergy and people the great necessity of 
the hour. In consequence, the Franciscans opened 
day and boarding schools at Croghan and l\Iolut,vk 
IIill, in charge of Sisters of tlle order; at 'Vater- 
to,vn the Fathers of the Sacred Heart opened a 
boys' college, the Sisters of l\lercy two day-schools; 
a day-school ,vas opened for the Canadians of 
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Ogdensburg by Father J eannott; the Sisters of 
l\lercy started a boarding-school for young ladies 
at Hogansburgh and Brasher, which have pros- 
pered; and similar insti tu tions ""ere begun by the 
Oblates at Plattshurgh, under care of the Otta\va 
Grey N nns, and by Father Lorraine at Red \vood, 
under care of the Franciscan Sisters. To these in- 
stitutions ,vill soon be added many in1portant day- 
schools, the need of ,vhich is felt n10re keenly 
than ever, at the present moment. The Catholics 
of the present generation possess a faith ,vhose 
fervor, and very existence, perhaps, depend less 
upon strong principle than upon the personal char- 
acter of the parish priests. They have been edu- 
cated in the district schools, and their faith is a 
one-sided affair, the result of habit and association 
as n1uch as conviction. Unless educated in the 
Catholic spirit froll1 the cradle, the next genera- 
tion ,vill be practical1y godless. Nearly forty 
thousand confirmations have been adn1Ïnistered by 
the bishop in his thirteen years of labor. Froln 
every cranny of the diocese the faithful priests 
have gathered the children and prepared them to 
receive these inestin1able graces-Christian instruc- 
tion and confirlnation; and although nlany of the 
children have borne to other dioceses their healthy 
labor and youthful virtues, it is a satisfaction to 
know that they do the diocese no dishonor. 
Besides churches and schools as a mediun1 for 
bringing the grace of God to the minds of the 
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people, the ÏInproveInent of the clergy has been an 
object of episcopal care and attention. l'he priests 
of the Ogdensburg diocese have nothing no\v to 
fear froIll a strict cOlllparison ,vi th their brethren 
else\vhere, or froln a Inerciful examination of their 
,york. They are all 11len of probity and honor, 
devoted to their duties, fairly educated, and per- 
vaded as a rule by a strong spirit of piety. They 
have what their congregations lack-youthfulness. 
l.'hey are all young, fe\v beyonù their prime, and they 
carry to their work a buoyancy and cheerfulness 
that only youth can give. rrhe toil they endure 
being conlmon to all, is borne ,vithout a 11lurmur. 
It is of the severest kind, and the material conl- 
pensation is so scanty that poverty has made her 
borne alnong them and been received ,vith uncom- 
plaining courtesy. The annual retreat and con- 
ferences, and examination of the youngest priests, 
are faithfully attended and carried out in the letter 
and the spirit. l."he ritual of the church is ob- 
served ,vith fidelity in its public cerenlonies, al- 
though the situation precludes any splendor unless 
on rare occasions. In all things these lllen are 
leaders. Their faults and ,vcaknesses, the com- 
mon inheritance of all 11len, rarely interfere ,vith 
their duties; their COllInon and peculiar virtues are 
the safeguard and honor of their people. 
Such is a brief history of the diocese. I t is not, 
though the territory may be" dying. rrhe \vork 
Lecolllcs nlore arduous ,vith every year, but the 
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enthusiasn1 only increases. There \vill yet be 
greater things done, for ne\ver and better lnethods 
are arising and the old generation gives place to 
the ne\v, \vith its ne\v ideas and its brilliant hopes 
and cheerful optimisln. Froln Picq uet to l\lain- 
vine and froln Pontbriand to 'Vadbams there lies 
a space of a century and a half, filled indeed \vith 
good works in behalf of the church, and yet only 
the pathway to that beautiful house \" hich tillle 
and the faith will surely build. We can be grate- 
ful that our names and our deeds lie at the begin- 
ning. They may be mean compared with those 
that are to come; still, as the vanguard, \ve shall 
be remembered, as those who dig the earth and 
cut the stone \vithout the reward of seeing the 
building rise; as the first dead in battle over whom 
the \vhole nation weeps. 



PICQUET. 
REV. FRANCIS 



HISTORY OF THE 


DIOCESE OF OGDENSBURG. 


THE FOUNDING OF OGDENSBURG. 


THE territory now embrac
d by the diocese of 
Ogdensburg has no history ,vhich ante-dates the 
history of the see. There are no evidences that 
at any time the wild Indian tribes, north or south 
of the St. Lawrence, made a permanent d,velling- 
place of a region so uninviting at the first sight, 
which has no navigable rivers and is so far re- 
nloved from the centres of activity, and which, in 
early times even more so than at present, ,vas 
shut off frolll the south by the Adirondack ,vilùer- 
ness. The curiosity of the northern savage stop- 
ped at the St. La,vrence, so that for long centuries 
the territory renlailled an unbroken solitude even 
,vhile the continent resounded 'vith the uproar of 
the French and English 'val's. 
Along its borders there ,vas often considerable 
activity. Champlain, the explorer, first stepped 
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upon its soil, and, after navigating, gave his name 
to the lake ,vhich forms its eastern boundary. 
French missionaries to the Six Nations in Central 
N e'v York made their trying journeys from 

Iontreal to Oswego by the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario. Count Frontenac, governor of 
Canada, once voyaged from Quebec attended by a 
large retinue, and with much ceremony founded 
the city now known as l{ingston; a fe,v n1ilitary 
expeditions destined for the punishlnent of the 
Iroquois follo,ved the same route at various tilnes, 
and forts ,vere erected for their advantage always 
on the northern side of the river, and in the last 
days of French dominion in America victorious de- 
tachments of the English arn1Ïes sailed down the 
river to assist in completing the capture of l\IontreaI 
and Quebec. Often the bloody Iroquois made his 
camp-fire where now stand prosperous villages, 
and his ,var path crossed and recrossed their sites 
frequently. No doubt his battle-ground \vas 
occasionally here pla.ced, as the old and scarcely 
visible fortifications attest. Lake Champlain was 
the natural roadwa.y for the French from 
Iontreal 
to Albany. l\Iissionaries, voyageurs, Inerchants, 
and armies made their ,vay aloBg its shores during 
the season of navigation, and in 1732 the Fort 
Frederic at Cro,vn Point ,vas built and garrisoned. 
Here ,vas said the first recorded l\iass "rithin the 
limits of the present diocese, and its celebrant was 
probably the Rev. John Baptist Lajus, first of the 
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ll1ilitary chaplains of Fort Frederic. In 1755 the 
French built still another fort,- Ticonderoga now, 
then Carillon,-much nearer to Albany, and held 
both until their final evacuation in 1759. 'Vhat- 
ever hopes they had of returning to retake them 
were destroyed by the alnlost inlnlediate surrender 
of Quebec to the English, and the utter destruc- 
tion of their power on this continent. 
The first permanent settlement ,vas made ,vhere 
now stands the city of Ogdensburg. For years 
the spot had been passed unnoticed by luissionary, 
savage, soldier and voyageur, until in the spring of 
1748 the Abbe Picq uet set out to select a con- 
venient spot for the carrying out of his plans in 
converting the Iroquois. The Six N atiollS had 
their cantons not lnany n1Ïles south of the spot 
,vhere the Os,vegatchie empties into the St. La\v- 
renee, anù by the treaty of Utrecht 11aving lost 
their French nÜssionaries, were eager and anx- 
ious to migrate to some point ,vhere they could 
receive the lnillistrations of the priests, whonl they 
regarded ,,,ith reverence and love. \T ery fe,v sa\v 
a clear ,yay to the execution of such an enterprise 
until the ALLé Picquet gave the 1l1atter his atten- 
tion. 
Francis Picquet, Sulpician, w"as born in France 
on the 6th of December in the year 1708. Fronl 
his boyhood he displayed a strong inclination for 
the ecclesiastical life, and at the age of t\venty 
entered the order of St. Sulpice. Being clever 
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and zealous there ,vere 111any opportunities open 
to hilll at honle, but he preferred to take his 
,,"eakened constitution to the ,vilds of America, 
and to give hÏ1nself to the hard and toilsome 
Indian n1Ïssions. In 1733 he came to America 
and for some years ,vas stationed in l\iontreal, 
until he sa,v in the n1Ïssion kno,vn till this day as 
the Lake of the T,vo l\lountains an opportunity of 
displaying his ability as an energetic missionary 
and business man. The mission at the lake had 
been some time deserted ,vhen ALbé Picquet took 
it under his charge. In its neighborhood ,vere the 
Algonquin and Nipissing Inùians, ,vanderers 
from one place to another ,vithout any fixed 
abode, and ,vith little or no attachlnent to the 
white invaders. The AbLé, partly at his o,vn 
expense and partly at the expense of the king, 
built a stone fort sUt'rounded by redoubts and pal- 
isades. The position ,vas Ï1nportant, for it COln- 
manded the neighborhood through ,vhich the 
Indians roamed. He set hin1self earnestly to the 
task of ,vinning the affections of the savages, and 
having done this satisfactorily, ,vas not content 
until he had also taught thelTI to till the soil and 
raise every year crops for their own support. In 
fact Abbe Picquet's revival of the faIJen mission 
,vas a great success, and recoTI1mended him to his 
superiors as a man of unconlmon ability and steadi... 
ness of purpose. He secured the assistance of the 
Indians to the French in their war ,vith the 
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English in 1742, and accoInpanied his o,vn ,varriors 
as chaplain in an expedition against Fort Ed\vard 
and Saratoga. 
It \vas during this expedition that the Abbé was 
111ade acquainted \vith the good dispo
itions of cer- 
tain of the Six Nations to\vards Catholicity. The 
Iroquois had long been acquainted \vith the priests 
and had respected theln; nor \vere they much 
pleased \vith the change from French to English 
masters. The Protestant lnissionaries took little 
interest in them and had among theln no success. 
Their professions of regard for the 111issionaries 
,vere, ho\vever, doubted by many, and it \vas fore- 
seen that anyattelnpt to renew the old missions to 
the Iroquois ,vould meet ,vith S0111e opposit.ion. 
In the attacks made by savage sympathizers of the 
English on the Canadian settlements the route 
chosen by the Indians ,vas direct from the cantons 
in Central New York to the St. Lawrence, across 
that strip of country no\v traversed by the Utica 
Raihvay. From this fact Abbé Picquet took the 
idea of establishing a fort and mission at the Inouth 
of the Oswegatchie, both as convenient for the 
gathering of the Indians and suitable in a l11ilitary 
point of vie\v to check English incursions in to 
Canada from this direction. Opposition came 
strongly froIll the hunters, traders, voyageurs, and 
others who had some kno\vledge of the country, 
but the Abbé ,vas in high favor with the heads of 
the govern
ent and succeeded in holding his 
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ground against both envy and opposition. His 
success as a missionary, his eager and ardent spirit, 
his business skill, and his kno,vledge of the 
Iroquois tongue, together ,vith the sinlple fact 
that a nlilitary post at Os,vegatchie ,vas a neces- 
sity, Inade hill} triumphant over all; and on the 4th 
of l\Iay of the year 1748, he set out for his ne,v 
mission ,vith a small detaclllnent of soldiers, a 
nUll1ber of mechanics and a fe,v savages. 
rI'he difficulties ,vhich beset Father Picquet frolll 
the outset ,vere neither fe,v nor inconsiderable. 
To retain his favor ,vith all the authorities it ,vas 
necessary that the ne,v Inission should Le in every 
,yay a success. It nlust prove itself a real 11lilitary 
post of sonle Ï1nportallce in order to satisfy his 
111ilitary opponents, dra,v to its neighborhood In- 
dian falnilies ,vho ,,"ould both accept the faith anù 
defend the post against their llutrauding brethren, 
and be at the same tinle almost self-supporting, 
and a depot of supplies for the forts in the district 
and for all sorts of trayellers. I
\tther Picquet ,vas 
bound to 111ake the post all that ,vas expected of 
it, and the success ,vhich he met ,vith testifies to 
the genuineness of his abilities. He received 
scant help frolll the king. lIe had 111et ,vith 111uch 
opposition fronl enemies of the project, and Inore 
ridicule, and it was a ,,"onder that. he had per- 
suaded the king's officers into looking ,vith silent 
favor on the scheme. 
On that point of land south of the St. La,vrence 
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and west of the Os,vegatchie, where now stand, 
among other buildings, the depots and offices of 
the Utica and Rome railroads, Abbé Picquet, with 
his small party of soldiers and nlechanics, on the 
30th of 
lay, 1748, settled. Near its extren1Ïty he 
built a fort and a palisade, surrounded on three 
sides by water. An olcllnap in the history of St. 
La,vrence county, by JIough, shows the fort, ,vith 
four towers, and a large gate in the east ,vall. 
On the river Oswegatchie is a saw-mill and a 
church, ,vhich were not erected until the Abbé had 
been some time at his Inission. To the site of his 
daring enterprise he gave the nalne of Presenta- 
tion. The first nlonths of occupation ,vere solely 
en1 ployed in building the fort, house, barn and 
stahle, and in clearing a certain alnount of land for 
working in the spring. It ,vas necessary to have 
Inany things ready for the con1ing of the Indian 
f,unilies, and the missionary and his nlen worked 
fronl three in the morning until nine at night to 
attain their ,vishes in this respect. The land in 
the neighborhood was consiùereù the finest then 
kno,vn to Canadian settlers, and ,vas covered 
,vith an abundance of oak tÍInber. It ,vas the 
priest's idea to accustom the Indians to cultivate a 
certain portion of the territory, and to raise cattle, 
hogs and poultry; ,vhile the tinlber, after a sa,v- 
n1Ìll had been provided, could be shipped to 
Iont- 
real and sold at one-fourth the price then paid 
for it in the city. In the InealltiIne the t,,,enty- 
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five Frenchlnen and the four Abenaki Indians who 
composed his party had to be provided for, and 
lneasures taken to prevent any surprise on the 
part of marauding Iroquois. Supplies ,vere not 
plentiful nor varied, nor ,vas Abbé Picquet laden 
,vith n1oney. His ration from the king was bread 
and pork, varied by the kindness of his Indians in 
bringing hin1 game and fish occasionally, which 
abounded in that neighborhood; yet the little 
colony kept thriving, and six hundred dollars were 
spent in the very first Ì111provements nlade. Before 
the Fall came on, a number of Iroquois Indians, 
wholn Picquet had Inade acquainted with his de- 
sign, can1e to the fort and had an intervie\v ,vith 
him, ,vherein they expressed sati8faction with all 
he had done, and declared themselves ,villing to 
remove thither ,vith their falnìlies and relations. 
Once the work at the ne,v n1ission of the Pres- 
entation had begun, Father Picquet did not have 
much difficulty in persuading his superiors, civil 
and ecclesiastical, of the natural importance of the 
station. The deep and spacious harbor, the abun- 
dant timber, the excellent quality of the land, the 
good position of the station, sonlething more than 
n1id\vay bet,veen l\lontreal and Fort Frontel1ac, 
quickly appealed to the good sense of travellers, 
,vho could appreciate the comfort of a half-\vay 
house to Ontario, and also to the officials of the 
king then trembling at the unnatural and forced 
relations prevailing on the continent bet\veen the 
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English and the French. Con1Ïng up the river 
froin Chinlney Island, as it is no,v kllo,vn, the first 
visible objects of hUllian presence ,vere the store- 
house, the fort, and the other buildings ,vhich the .. 
Abbé had erected after his arrival. The ring of 
the ,vood-chopper's axe resounded daily along the 
quiet shores, through the lIard ,vinter, through the 
spring and the summer. The land ,vas cleared of 
timber to the extent of several acres, and an occa- 
sional vessel was anchored in the harbor. It ,vas 
something to have held one's own in that lonely 
place for a ,vhole ,vinter, in spite of official indif- 
ference and active opposition. 'Vith the SUlllmer 
of 1749 came many evidences of deeper interest in 
the mission and a slïght cessation of the efforts of 
the opposition. Five cannon of t,vo pound calibre 
each ,vere sent to Presentation along ,vith a sup- 
ply of necessaries for the nlen, ,vhile the Intendant 
of Canada graciously sent to the lÜng a melnoir of 
the expenses incurred by Picq uet to the anlount 
of six hundred anù fifty dollars. Hitherto he had 
been forced to support his colony at his o,vn ex- 
pense and in the best fashion pernÜssible. Before 
the close of his first year in Presentation there 
,vere six Iroquois fan1ilies residing in the neigh- 
borhood, all Pagans, but all anxious to avail theln- 
selves of the advantages derived from the presence 
of a nlissionary. 1"'here ,vere more to come ,vi thin 
another year. Every month, in fact, brought a de- 
tachment from the southern cantons, and the Abbé 
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was kept busy in preparing their habitations, and 
in arranging his plans for the conversion of these 
people and their attachUlent to the French cause. 
In the lnonth of October of that. year the n1Ïs- 
sion received a severe set-back from an attack of 
l\Ioha\vk Indians on the fort, No one ,vas killed, 
but the palisades, out-houses and t,vo vessels loaded 
with hay ,vere utterly destroyed. In endeavoring 
to save the property one man \vas so injured as to 
lose his arln. rrhis ,vas the only accident. The 
Governur-general, fearing that this attack ,vas 
instigated by the English, ordered a detachment of 
ten soldiers to be sent to Presentation, and Inade 
preparations to have it more thoroughly prepared 
for defence in the spring. Father Picq uet nlean- 
while ,vas cheerfully repairing the injuries done to 
his nÜssiOll by the savages. His loss was sonle- 
thing more than five thousand dollars. It ,vas 
severe, but not irreparable. He had no,v more 
help in rebuilding the fort, and his misfortune ,vas 
felt by the governnlent to be also a nlisfortune 
to France. Supplies were sent to hiIll and letters 
of sympathy containing pron1Ïses of future support. 
He felt enabled therefore to build rnore elaborately 
than the year before; and, ere ,vinter set in, fort, 
house, stable, church and palisaùe were there to 
greet the eye of the traveller. Father Picquet 
himself laid the foundation stone of these build- 
ings with the usual cerenlonies. On it \vas roughly 
cut a cross anù the Latin ,vords: Francis .Picq uet 
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began this building in the narne of the Alnlighty 
God in 1749. This stone ,vas found a century 
after,vards when nothing l'eIllained of the buildings 
save a crumbling ,vall, and to-day it forIns a part 
of the magnificent to,vn-hall of Ogllensburg in 
,vhose ,valls it ,vas inserted as a perpetualinelliorial 
of the man ,vho founded the beautiful City of the 
North. Father Picq uet erected these thvellings 
,vith many hopeful anticipations. His Indian 
fan1Ïlies numbered in the sunlmer of 1750 eighty- 
seven, and the cry ,vas that nlore ,vere cOIning. 
'fhe fields ,vere beginning to gro,v green with the 
young corn, and around the fort ,vere scattered the 
d,vellings of such fan1Ïlies as chose to live in its 
neighborhood. The Governor-general had sent a 
1\11'. De la Jonquiere ,vith some soldiers to aid the 
Abbé in maintaining order among these savages 
and, as his inferior, to assist hirn in every way. The 
fort had a magazine and eighteen small guns. The 
whole mìssion had an iInposing appearance already 
and the Iroquois ,vere enchanted. The fishing 
was good, and the hunting excellent. 'l"hey could 
not be better situated, and returning to the cantons 
south carried ,vonderful reports of the new 11lissÌon 
on the St. Lawrence. As a result Father Picquet 
in the year 1751 had three hundred and ninety-six 
fainilies scattered through his territory. His fore- 
sight ,vas no,v justified. The n1Ïssion of the Pres- 
entation ,vas a success, and his enelnies ,vere 
silent. 
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He did not fancy the introduction of a garrison 
into the mission \vhich the Governor-general wished 
to establish. The missionaries had seen their 
good influence over the Indians neutralized by the . 
licentious soldiery on nlany occasions, and \vere 
convinced of the necessity of keeping their converts 
far from civilization. He received Captain de la 
J onquiere on sufferance, and did not intend to 
permit the entrance of nlore of his kind could he 
hinder it. His \york \vas continuous and painful, 
negotiating with the incoming tide of barbarians, 
settling thenl in their hOlnes, laying do\vn rules 
and conditions for their behavior, urging then1 to 
cultivate the land, instructing them in iTnproved 
methods of farn1Ïng, attending their sick, baptizing 
their infants, using all possible nleans to bring 
them to a kno\vledge and acceptance of Christianity. 
He spoke the Iroquois tongue perfectly, and had 
great influence ,vith the savages Loth on this 
account as well as on many others. 
]?inding his Indians ,veIl established in their 
new villages along the St. La\vrence, and likely to 
remain there ,vithout trouble froln the English, the 
Abbé resolved to visit the French posts ,vest, and 
to use his direct influence ,vith the rell10ter fan1Ìlies 
of the Five Nations to bring thell1 to the mission. 
vVith some of his Indians, a fe\v solcliers headed 
by Captain De La J onq uiere, he started in the 
1110nth of J nne, 17:')1. The voyage conten1platerl 
had its perils and its difficulties ill those prin1Ítive 
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til11es, but there seelned to be nothing in the wilds 
of Arnerica that could danlp the hearts of French- 
n1en. The Inissionaries ever led the way, and the 
voyageur and soldiér fonowed. Probably less 
noise was nlade over their departure, in a common 
canoe nlade by the savages and another of stouter 
build on the savage model, than would be made 
over a single canoeist in our day. Father Picquet 
visited Fort Frontenac first and was grieved to 
find that important station so neglected that few 
Indians were found there; the bread ,vas poor and 
the n1Ílk bad, and not so much whisky as would 
stanch a wound. Along the coast he came upon 
a poor negro slave escaped from Virginia. Although 
the chronicle does not mention it, it is probable 
that Father Picquet took the slave back with him 
to Presentation and made him an inlportant char- 
acter in the mission. Hearing that the Abbe's 
journey was taken in part for the purpose of ob- 
taining Indian families for the n1Ïssion, he put in a 
plea for the negroes of Virginia, and for many of 
the white slaves abounding in the colonies, assur.. 
ing the priest that they were onI y too anxious to 
escape from bondage, and would willingly accept 
the faith \vith their freedoln. The Abbe made a 
mental note of this fact, ,vhich ,vithout doubt he 
would have turned to advantage had French 
dominion in America but held its o,vn during his 
lifetilne. Continuing his voyage he visited the 
Bay of Quinte, ,vhere stood the site of a once 
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flourishing Sulpician mission and \vhere after.. 
,yards arose the present village of Trenton; he 
canle next to Toronto then frequented by the 
l\lississagues Indians, a tribe lnore fond of the good 
living ,vhich the French brought \vith them than 
of religion, and ,vhose indifference and evil ,vay- 
\vardness he sharply reproved \vhen they besought 
him to obtain for thelll a black robe and a church; 
favors ,vhich he had no authority and no lneans 
for granting thenl had they been, deserving. Fort 
Niagara, the river, and the famous falls ,vere next 
visited, and here he met the Senecas ,vith 'VhOlll 
he had come especially to treat. They \vere so 
taken up \vith his designs in their behalf that 
many chiefs promised to join the n1Ïssion with 
their families \vithin the year. l\Iany Indians 
Joined hIs return party at once, and he ,vas pre- 
sented \vith twelve children as hostages for the 
fulfibnent of the chief's promises. He explored 
the Genesee river and measured its falls at Roches- 
ter, surveyed Fort Os\vego and calculated the 
chances for the successful reduction of that post, 
was received ,vith military honorE at Fort Fronte- 
nac, and reached home in late summer satisfied 
with the results of his trip and ready to give the 
finishing touches to his great success at I
resellta- 
tion. lIe was not yet done \vith his journeys. By 
the end of Septelnber he ,vas in l\Iontreal ,vith a 
deputation of his Indians, \VhOnl he presented to the 
governor and fUI'lnally engaged in the service of 
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France. Prolnises of assistance ,vere freely nlade 
to these Indians by the head of the governn)ent, 
and permission ,vas given to the Abb
 to erect a 
SLt'V mill at the nlission, '\vhich he did with all 
speed upon his return. 
There ,vere no,vat the nlission over four hundred 
falnilies and nearly three thousand souls, it ,vas 
self-supporting, the favor of the six nations ,vas 
obtained for it, and the Senecas, the nlost pow-er- 
ful cabin, had not hesitated to promise the re- 
moval thither of thenlselves and their entire pos- 
sessions. Presentation ,vas thus become a 1110St 
Ï1nportant outpost of the French, and the hinge of 
their affairs in Alnerica. To support Abbé Pic- 
quet ,vas a matter of life and death with thenl, but 
the honle goverlllnent was not sufficiently interest- 
ed in retaining Canada to do 11luch in behalf of 
the missions. A n1Ïserable diplomacy, whose 
highest ainl ,vas the natural advancement of each 
nation at the expense of its neighbors, and the 
hunlbling of the Pope and the benef1cial religious 
orders, now prevailed in all the courts of Europe. 
Father Pic/'\'uet needed but a dozen energetic 
priests to assist him in converting the Iroquois 
nation, yet he could scarcely obtain one. The 
Jesuits ,vere fighting for dear life, and the Sul- 
picians were without recruits, so that the heroic 
priest was forced to labor by himself through a 
series of duties and a crowd of discouragements, 
under such ne"\v circumstances as would have 
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driven any but a nlan of his mould from the field. 
IIis mission and his fame became known in this 
year to the English. Straggling Indians brought 
in reports of the new fort to Colonel J ohuston, 
which were daily augnlented by nlinuter, and 
more reliable informations concerning its charac- 
ter and its head. In 1,54 there lnet at Albany a 
congress of colonial representatives to protest 
against the steady encroachnlents of the French, 
and in particular against the attempt to seize 
upon the Iroquois, nations. Father Picquet be- 
came known among the English as the "Great 
Jesuit of the West," all the ecclesiastical ability 
of the time being popularly supposed to reside in 
the famous religious order of Jesus. Soon at- 
tempts were nlade by Sir Willialn Johnston to 
prevent the enligration of the Six Nations to 
Presentation. In part he was successful. But 
had Father Picquet been assisted properly by his 
government and his advice follo,ved, the history 
of the French and English wars would have had 
another appearance. _ 
He labored perseveringly and patiently with his 
savages. About eighty fan1Ïlies lived in the vicin- 
ity of the fort ,vhile the relnainder ,vere scattered 
along the river in three different settlenlents. 11e- 
sides teaching theln how to provide for thenlselves, 
to cultivate the land, anù to store their crops, the 
Abbé was constantly instructing some in the Chris- 
tian religion ,vhile persuading others to depart 
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from Paganisnl. In the sunlmer of 1752, Bishop 
De Pontbriand of Montreal, attended by many 
priests and civil dignitaries, came up the river to 
baptize and confirln the converted Indians of 
Presentation. The occasion was one of much 
festivity and display. The ladies of J\110ntreal 
made a banner for the nlission, covered ,vi th 
mingled sacred and Indian emblems, ,vhich is pre- 
served to this day at the Lake of the T,vo Moun- 
tains. It was the first tin1e that a bishop had 
pontificated within the linlits of N ew York. He 
and his retinue were full of astonishment and ad- 
miration for the work that Father Picquet had 
done ,vith and among the Indians, and spent ten 
days there, baptizing, instructing, and examining. 
Two hundred were baptized, and many confirnled, 
the bishop hhnself giving baptism to over a hun.. 
dred persons with his own hand, "after ,vhich," as 
the old chronicle says, "he returned to his see, 
blessing heaven for the progress of religion anlong 
the infidels." 
That progress it was Abbé Picquet's desire to 
have continue, but with the strong influence of the 
English now exerted against hÜn on the one side, 
and on the other the utter indifference of his own 
government, what was he to do? He first gave 
his Indians a form of government. T,velve chiefs 
,vere appointed to rule the tribe, having all the 
po,vers necessary for the purpose, and, on a visit 
to Montreal, took the oath of fidelity to the king. 
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Father Picquet gave them such advice and in- 
structions as he thought proper from time to tilue, 
instructed them particularly to drive out the dis- 
solute traders who settled near them, .and after' 
finuly establishing them in the practice of their 
duties, he left his mission in the care of Father De 
La Garde, his young assistant, ånd in the year 1753, 
started for France to get the help ,vhich he so 
much needed for the nlission. Three savages ac- 
companied hiIu, as hostages for the good conùuct 
of the-ir brethren and as likely to create anlong the 
French at hOl11e an interest in the Inissiollary work 
of Anlerica. He did not, ho,vever, meet with great 
success. Attentions were showered upon hÜn by 
all, from the king to the peasant, and his Indians 
were a great curiosity. His relations pressed hinl 
not to return to Canada, and because of his refusal 
disinherited him. He was asked to write papers 
for the French ministry for their better infornlation 
concerning Canada. He ,vas presented with a 
paltry thousand crowns, and the king gave hinl a 
fe,v books, and then he was allo,vecl to return after 
a brief six nlonths' stay, with nothing to relnind 
him of the gratitude of his nation but three self- 
sacrificing priests ,vho had given hinl their services 
to,vards converting the Iroquois. Father Picquet 
has left no record that we know of, as to his 
opinion of this shabby treatment. No doubt he 
left France with the conviction that if Canada ,vas 
lost to the French it would be richly deserved, but 
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the prospect of the missions abandoned and de- 
stroyed, of the thousands of souls given over to 
damnation, saddened hÍIn, and gave hinl in conse- 
quence a sharper deterl11ination to resist such a 

onseq uence to the last. 
Probably Father Picquet's effective work ended 
'\vith this year. \tVar was already declared bet,veen 
France and England when he reached Presenta- 
tion, nor did it cease until Canada was lost to the 
French. The peaceful life of the n1Íssion ,vas 
broken up by the demands of the war. The 
Os\vegatchie braves gave their services to the 
French, and Father Picquet accompanied them in 
all their expeditions. He ,vas present at all the 
principal battles bet,veen the French and English, 
both to giv
 aid and counsel to the French COlll- 
mandel's and for another purpose which no his- 
torian has mentioned. Father Picquet had not 
yet converted one half of his Indians to Christianity. 
He had nlerely dra\vn theln into an alliance with 
France, and was preparing them for the reception 
of the faith ,vhen the ,val' interfered with his 
plans. The Indians ,vho remained at Presentation 
and its dependent missions he left in care of Father 
De la Garde and his assistants, his own place ,,"'as 
with the exposed and unbaptized braves on the 
battle-field. His influence and care alone ,vas able 
to turn their thoughts from the old-time barbarities 
of their 'val'S, and he used it ,vith an effect ,vhich 
has often earned the gratitude of Inanya captured 
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foe. The ability,vith ,vhich the ,val' ,vas carried on 
in its first years merited the success ,vhich cro,vned 
the French anns eyery,vhere, but the mother 
country ,vas indifferent, supplies became scarcer, 
l\Iontcalm was left to struggle on as best he could 
alone, and everyone interested sa,v ,vith saddened 
hearts the approaching ruin of the French po,ver 
in America. 
Father Picquet hopefully kept to his work of 
improving Presentation, an1Ìd all the discourage- 
ments of the tin1e. A captured trader, named 
Eastburn, ,vhom Oswegatchie Indians adopted 
into the tribe, details Inany curious incidents of 
his stay at Presentation in 1756. Father Picquet 
had given orders at one tÍ1ne for the digging of a 
deep trench about the to\vn, and had placed a 
negro who could speak English, French and In- 
dian ,veIl, to superintend it. In all probability 
this was the san1e negro ,vholn the missionary had 
picked up on the shores of Lake Ontario. There 
was considerable activity in the town. The suc- 
cesses of the French arms at Os,vego and on 
Chan1plain had raised the hopes of the leaders, 
but with the fall of Quebec in 1759 these hopes 
came to an end. The prominence ,vhich Father 
Picq uet had taken in the affairs of Canada ren- 
dered it ÌInpossible for him to ren1ain as a subject 
of the British crown. vVith t,venty-five Inen he 
made his escape to Illinois, passed down the 1\lis- 
sis8ippi to Ne,v Orleans, ,vhere be relnained for 
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two years, and then returned to France. Full of 
years and honors this energetic and capable nÜ::;- 
sionary died in 1781. 
One month after Father Picquet's departure all 
English force took possession of the fort and nJÏs- 
sion. The presence of the soldiers soon demoral- 
ized the Indians. The better disposed departed 
for the missions do,vn the river. Those ,vho re- 
mained were transported to Johnstown, Canada, 
by order of the British governlnent, to remove 
them from the contamination of the soldiery, 
after,vards to Lisbon, on American soil; and 
finally, in the year 1807, they ,vere distributed 
among the Indian settlen1ents whither their 
brethren had already preceded them. Thus 
faded from the St. Lawrence the last vestige 
of the Abbé Picquet's work. Another people, 
more hardy and enterprising, had already made 
their appearance in the neighborhood, and the 
retiring lndians saw with regret and mortification 
elegant houses standing on the sites of their 
l'uined wig,vams. 



PART I.. 


DISTRICT' OF OGDENSBURG. 


THIS portion of the diocese lies entirely in St. 
J...awrence County, \vith the St. La\vrence river as 
its northern boundary,. and the \voody region of 
the Adirondack belt to the south; east and ,vest 
lie the counties of Jefferson and Franklin. Lum- 
bering, farming, and nlanufacturing on a sillall 
scale are the industries which hold the population 
together. The lunlber supply is good for years to 
come; the land is exceedingly rich and well- 
watered, and the rivers are deep and rapid in 
descent, so as to afford favorable opportunities for 
Dlanufacturing. Considerable capital has floated 
into the county, and the inhabitants show much 
culture. The Catholic population is lllixed, French 
and Irish, the latter slightly predominant in nUlll- 
bel's. The parishes were formed in the follo,ving 
order: 


OGDENSBURG, 1827. 
Attended by Rev. James Salmon, 
Rev. Mr. Foley, 
Rev. David Bacon, 
I{ev. James l\lackey, 
Rev. Joseph Conroy. 


1834. 
1840. 
1841. 
1883. 



REV. JAMES 
MACKEY. 
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WADDINGTON, 1848. 
Attended by Rev. Hugh Quigley, 
Rev. Patrick Phelan, 
Rev. Mr. Herftkins, 
Rev. ]\tIre S\vift, 
!{ev. Florence M'Carthy, 
!{ev. P. H. Ryan. 


POTSDAM, 1857. 
Attended by Rev. Philip Keveny, 
Rev. P. J. McGlynn, 
Rev. Joseph Taney, 
Rev. J. J. l\facDonnell, 
Rev. Bernard l\larron. 


OGDENSBURG (French Canadian), 1858. 
Attended by Rev. Mr. Lelnercier, 
Rev. Mr. Renaud, 
Rev. Mr. Griffa, 
Rev. 1\11'. Jeannott, 
Rev. P.O. LaRose. 


CANTON, 1868. 
Attended by Rev. Mr. Brosnan, 
Rev. James O'Driscoll. 


COLTON, 1879. 
Attended by Rev. P. J. Ryan, 
Rev. Thomas Plunkett. 


NORWOOD, 1878. 
Attended by Rev. Thomas "\Valsh. 
GOUVERNEUR, 1876. 
Attended by Rev. Thomas J{eIIeher, 
Rev. D. Guilbault, 
Rev. E. C. Larrunee. 


1849. 
1855. 
1866. 
1871. 
1879. 


1858. 
1868. 
1873. 
1
79. 


1863. 
1866. 
1867. 
1877. 


1871. 


1879. 


1877. 
1883. 



OGDENSBURG. 
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THE Iroquois whon1 Father Picquet had assem- 
bled at Presentation with so much difficulty, faded 
a,vay from its pleasant shores ,vithin a few years 
after his departure. The British garrison stationed 
at Oswegatchie had a demoralizing effect on the 
Indians, of whom the government removed some 
into Canada, others follo,ved Father de la Garde 
to Montreal; not a fe'\v were scattered among the 
various n1Ïssions on the river; and a feeble rem- 
nant, disreputable and shiftless, hung around the 
scene of their earlier happiness and prosperity. 
These, too, gradually faded, and before the nine- 
teenth century had entered its second decade, all 
trace of Picquet's nlagnificent ,york was lost. The 
de
erted buildings ,vest of the Os,vegatchie alone 
reJuained,-no,v used to shelter British troops, and 
again to serve as court-house and jail for the ne,v 
to\vn ,vhich Sall1uel Ogden and his agent Nathan 
Ford founded. Even these buildings crunlbled, 
and the only memorial of them, a single stone, 
occupies a prominent place in the magnificent 
town hall of Ogdensburg. 
The first inhabitants of Ogclcnsburg under the 
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ne,v dispensation ,,:rere partly dependent on Mont- 
real for their supply of skilled and unskilled labor. 
At various times, from the year 1796 down to 1830, 
masons, carpenters, woodmen and laborers ,vere 
hired in numbers at that city and sent to Ogdens- 
burg. They were perhaps the only Catholics in 
the to,vn for lnany years. Fe,v of them remained, 
the ne,v settlers not having nluch sympathy or 
affection for them. Emigrants from Ireland, ho,v- 
ever, caught probably by the flowery descriptions 
of the ne\v settlement which 1\11'. Ogden scattered 
through the country, speedily found their way up 
the river from Montreal. They came earlier, per- 
haps, than 1820, in which year a n unlber of Irish 
falnilies were settled here and there along the St. 
Lawrence. In 1820 Father Farnham, of Utica, 
nlade his ,yay north as far as vVaddington at least, 
and said :l\Iass for such Catholics as he nlet 'with 
in his travels, being the first priest to follo,v in the 
track of Picq uet and De la Garde. His nanle is 
already forgotten anlong the people whom he vis- 
ited, nor did he ever go so far north again. Bishop 
Dubois visiting St. Regis and WadJington in 
1827, acconlpanied by his vicar-general, Father 
Po,vers, sa,v the necessity of sending a 
l'iest to 
guard the faith of Catholic settlers, and despatched 
Rev. Father Salnlon thither that year. He '\-
as 
the first resident priest of the parish, which has 
never since lacked the presence of a clergynlan. 
The pastors of Ogdensburg follo,ved one another 
in this order:- 
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Rev . James Sahnon, 
Rev. l\Iichael Foley, 
Rev. David Bacon, 
Rev. J anles 
lackey, 
Rev. Joseph H. Conroy. 
Father Salmon found about twenty families in 
Ogdensburg, and ,a few more scattered promis- 
cuously ,vest\vard towards Rossie. The priest 
was a Connaught Irishman, tall, thin, and dark- 
featured, some,vhat advanced in years, and of a 
stern disposition. He ,vas not prepared, perhaps, 
for the peculiar character of the Irish settlers in 
his district, unless the story of the troubles in 
New York had enlightened him. These happy 
people had been studying the constitution of the 
COUll try and the religious customs of the inhab.. 
itants, and had been particularly inlpressed \vith 
the Protestant system of hiring a clergyman at a 
certain salary and retai
ing him or disn1Íssing hinl 
at pleasure. Not being nunlerous or ,veal thy, they 
were unable to offer the priest a salary sufficient 
for his decent support, but they were capable of 
annoying him in many ways, He was put under - 
suspicion as an untrust,vorthy character, his steps 
watched, his feeble revenues counted to the last 
penny. 'Vhen he was caught tripping, there ,vas 
instant clauIor; \vhen he passed the ordeal, there 
,vas much gruml}ling. This conduct ou the part 
of his people the priest justly and proudly re- 
sented. As a. consequence bis decade of service 
was one of continual bickering, and in the end 


1828 to 1837. 
to 1840. 
to 1841. 
to 1883. 
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they triumphed over him. He was suspended from 
his functions by Bishop Dubois, probably on the 
occasion of his visit to Ogdensburg in 1835. 1"he 
bishop was accompanied by the Rev. IVlr. Hughes, 
afterwards the famous Archbishop of N e\v York, 
\vhose happy task it \vas to crush forever in Ne\v 
York the spirit so persistently displayed by the 
early Catholics of Ogdensburg and nlany of their 
descendants. 
Dates at this period have been som
what nlixed. 
The exact year of Father Salmon's retirement is 
uncertain: it was not later than 1835. He had 
begun to build a small stone church on the spot 
occupied by the present cathedral, saying l\Iass, 
nleall\vhile, in private houses, of which l\Ir. Con.. 
way's and Mr. Fanning's were the principal. The 
Magones, l\1.'Carthys, and Leonards, were families 
of this period whose descendants are prominent 
to-day in the parish, and show little or none of the 
bad dispositions which actuated the parishioners 
of 1835. Father Salmon ,vithdrew to his farm at 
Waddington, and died there in much contentment 
a short time afterwards, being buried at St. Regis, 
_ a safe distance from the people who had so harshly 
treated hinl. 
l-lis successor was Father Foley, a young man of 
good parts and good appearance, \vhose kindness 
of manner and laissez faire disposition ,von the 
llearts of his critical people. He accepted the con- 
ditions of life alnong thenl philosophically, choos- 
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ing rather to go ,vith the current than to attelnpt 
directing it, ,vhich saved hiIl1 much ,vorry and 
trouble on the ,vhole, but left him exposed to 
lnany humiliations. It is aUlusing to read in this 
day,vith ,vhat self-iulportance the so-called leaders 
of the congregation proclaiIned and practiced their 
crude ideas on church governlnent. Father Foley 
cOlnpleted the church, and brought Bishop Dubois 
to dedicate it. J\latters ,vere proceeding snloothly, 
and the good bishop, ,vorn by the incessant clamor 
and trouble in his episcopal city, ,vas happy to find 
one spot ,vhere even a fictitious harmony existed. 
:Father Foley governed the parish until 1840, 
when he took ill and died. He ,vas buried un- 
der the. church, and on the building of the ne,v 
structure his remains were transferred to it. For 
SOlne months there ,vas no priest to take his place. 
Father Campion, of Prescott, visited the parish 
and said l\Iass on occasions, until the arrival of the 
I{ev. David Bacon, after,vards Bishop of Portland. 
}1
ather Bacon took charge of Ogdensburg in 1840, 
and reillained not quite a year. The tenlper of the 
people was not agreeable, and he was fully ac- 
quainted ,vith the career of his predecessors, so 
that as soon as a student of the senlinary at La- 
fal'geville was ordained and sent to his relief, he 
lllade an orderly retreat upon N e,v York. This 
student ,vas Father J anles ::\Iackey. 
1"he history of the parish ,vill ever relnain in- 
ter,voven ,vith his name. For forty years he was 
cOllnected ,vith it, and hi::; influence llloulded fnHll 
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the chaotic mud into which it ,vas resolving itself, 
a ,york Ï1nbued ,vith considerable of the Catholic 
spirit. Father l\lackey ,vas born in Ireland and 
studied there, but finished his course in America. 
He came to the parish in 1841. Affairs ,vere at 
their worst then. The American idea of church 
government had a firln hold of the aristocracy and 
the bright lights of pioneer ,visdom. The pari8h 
in fifteen years had increased in numbers and in 
kno,vledge of the constitution. There were a 
number of farmers, a few mechanics, and 111any 
laborers. The extent of territory to be looked 
after by the resident pastor of Ogdensburg 'vas 
about fifty miles square, and the people of the 
square ,vere nlore or less infected ,vith the ne,v 
ideas. Where they were not turbulent, scarcity of 
nloney had Inade them luunble. Father J.\rlackey 
,vas obstinate, clear-headed, and shre,vd. He 
seized the dragon of rebellion at once, and shook 
the life out of it. There ,vas no coquetting, no 
compromises. It ,vas war on the instant, fron} the 
beginning to the end. l\Iany nlinor scandals arose 
from the struggle, and enlnities began that death 
alone destroyed, but the parish benefited by the 
attitude ,vhich the priest took and kept to his 
<lying day. lIe 111ade Inany friends. 1'he young 
generation gl'e'v to manhood unsuspicious of the 
spirit ,vhich had actuated the old, and the dis- 
agreeable consequences of disunion ,vere averted. 
Thus, in Northern N e,v York, Father 
Iackey 
fought the fight in ,vhich Bishop Hughes, at Ke\v 
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York, and Bishop Tin10n, at Buffalo, had con.. 
quered. He deserves in this point, public recog- 
nition and gratitude. 
Having taught his flock obedience, and revived 
in their recollection some ideas of the constitution 
of the Catholic church, Father l\-Iackey, still fight- 
ing his way through the jungle, began to lay the 
foundations of the faith in a practical fashion. 
The church ,vas become too small for the needs of 
the growing parish. The ,vhole neighborhood, in 
fact, ,vas filling fast ,vith ne'v arrivals frolu Ire- 
land and else,vhere. Rossie district had no,v its 
churches, Potsdalu ,vas sin1ilarly piovideù, aHd 
Waddington ,vas conteInplating a ne,v church 
structure. Ogdensburg ,vas not be hind. The 
corner-stone of the present cathedral ,vas laid ,vith 
the proper ceremonies, and ready for dedication in 
1852. Bishop l\I'Closkey can1e up from Albany 
to perforIll the ceremony, and with Father Thomas 
Keveny and one altar-boy in attendance soleu1nly 
presided over the service, ,vhile Father l\lackey 
took up a collection, ,vrangled with defaulting 
parishioners, and looked after things in general. 
The ne'v church was a large building, and for the 
tinle, very handson1e and substantial. What diffi- 
culties the pastor I11et ,vith in its construction are 
unknown. He ,vas, however, master of the situa- 
tion at that day. He ,vas beginning the secoud 
decade of his service, and his troublesome children 
,vere now in a lninority. His earnestness, his 
ability, hi
 steady devotion to his ,york, hi
 reo 
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tired ll1anner of life, his success in managing diffi.. 
cult people, were facts and qualities visible to all 
the world. There ,vas no fla,v in his armor. He 
had n1any faults of disposition, some of them dis- 
agreeable, but no one could point a finger or fling 
a word at his priestly character. He had made 
his people his friends, and his obstinate enemies 
were forced to n1aintain a sullen silence. In the 
same year that St. :à1ary's was built, a similar 
church was built at Waddington, which ,vas then 
sOlnething more than an out-mission, and became 
a parish in 1855. P otsdam also became indepen- 
dent in 1857, and in 1858 the French Canadians of 
the town of Ogdensburg ,vithclrew fronl St. l\1.ary's 
and formed a parish. The_territory of St. Mary's 
thus gradually diminished, but the population iD- 
.. creased, and the condition of the Catholics be- 
came n10re comfortable. They began to acquire 
,vealth, which, adùed to their increased kno,vledge 
of the faith and their good discipline, made them 
a' useful and respected body. 
1862, twenty years after his arrival at Ogclens- 
burg was a late day for the school which Father 
l\Iackey established. Three years previously the 
Canadians had opened a boarding-school in the 
city under the care of the Otta\va Grey Nuns. 
It ,vould have been better had the school begun 
its important ,york ten years earlier. Still, it 
was an uncertain period, and relnote pastors 
were not ahvays sure of their position. The 
school ,vas erected-a sq uarc ::;tone building \vest 
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of the church-and two Sisters placed in charge. 
I n a fe\v years it had becolne too slnall for the 
l1umbers desiring to attend. The Ï1nperfect good 
it acconlplished has been of some benefit to the 
l)arish. His house, church, and school built, hi8 
parish reduced to reasonable size, the faith of 
his people gro\ving, and the finances in good con- 
dition, Father lVlackey felt with good reason 
that the best part of his \vork was done. 
The territory north of the Adirondacks \vas 
made a diocese in 1872. It \vas expected that 
Plattsburgh would become the Episcopal see; con- 
trary to expectation, Ogdensburg, as more central, 
was fixed upon as the bishop's residence, and 
thither came Rt. Rev. Edgar P. Wadhams to take 
possessIon. 
Bishop Wadhams was born May 21, 1817, at 
Le\vis, Essex Co., of Protestant parents, and \vas 
educated in the Protestant faith. Destined for 
the ministry he made his preparatory studies at 
lVliddlebury College, Verl1l0nt, and after\vards re- 
ceived deacon's orders in the Episcopal Church. 
For a short tin1e he served in this capacity in the 
neighborhood of Port Henry. Becon1Ïng con- 
vinced of the truth of Catholicity, he went to 
Baltimore, ,vas received into the church, bap- 
tized by the Sulpician, Rev. Peter Fredet, in 1846, 
and confirlned by Archbishop Eccleston. For 
the next four years he pursued his studies in St. 
lVlary's Seminary, Baltimore, \vith the design of 
entering the priesthood. He \vas ordained priest 
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on Jan. 15th, 1850, by Bishop M'Closkey in the 
Pro-cathedral, Albany, remaining there and at the 
lle\V cathedral as assistant until 1865. He ,vas 
then appointed pastor of the cathedral and vicar- 
general of the diocese, which positions he held up 
to his elevation to the episcopate. In February 
of 1872 he received his appointlnent to the new 
see of Ogdensburg, and on l\Iay 5th ,vas conse- 
crated at Albany by Cardinal l\I'Closkey, as- 
sisted by Archbishop "\Villiams of Boston and 
Bishop De Goesbriand of Burlington. He was 
installed in his see on the octave of the feast of 
the Ascension, l\lay 16th, 1872. 
'Ve have already written at length 011 the 
effects of this appointment upon the d1ocese. The 
Ogdensburg parish naturally from that Dloment 
took a D10re proIllinent position. It was in a 
Inanner quite prepared for its ne\v dignities. 
'1'he faith was flourishing mildly, church property 
had cumulated, and the people ,vere fairly situated. 
Father Mackey ,vas appointed vicar-general, an 
honor unsought, but n10re than deserved by hin). 
The parish became the scene of un\vonted ac- 
tivity. A new sanctuary and sacristies were 
added to the cathedral, ,vhich some years later 
,vas remodeled as to its interior and elegantly 
frescoed. The old school-house, \vas deserted for 
a large structure in 1877, and the Clerks of San 
Viateur taught there for a nun1ber of years, as- 
sisted by the Grey Nuns of Otta\va. A good 
residence was bought for the Li::;hop. Churches 
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,vere built in the out-n1issiOlls of Lisbon and l\lor- 
l'isto,vn, and a third purchased for the Catholics 
of IIeuvelton by I{ev. John l\lurphy. The old 
convent of the :French parish ,vas converted into 
an asylum for the sick and destitute at consider- 
able expense. These iInprovements covered a 
period of t,vel ve years. Father Mackey was over- 
taken by the infirmities of age in 1881, and after 
a gradual decline died in December of 1883, and 
was buried beside Father Foley under the 
cathedral on the eve of the Feast of the Ilnmacu- 
late conception. 1."here ,vas a great concourse of 
priests and people at the funeral. Father S,vift 
of Troy delivered the funeral oration. Bishop 
'Vadhams ga ve the final benediction, and the 
venerable remains ,vere carried, alnid the tears of 
those who had gro,vn old with hilH, to their final 
resting-place. 
His successor was Rev. Joseph H. Conroy, 
present rector of the cathedral. Father Conroy 
,vas born at Waterto,vn, Ne,v York, in 1858, and 
Inade his preparatory studies at the Sulpician Col- 
lege, l\Iontreal, and at St. l\iichael's College, Tor- 
onto. He studied theology in Troy Sen1Ïnary and 
,vas there ordained on Trinity of 1881. After a. 
brief service in the delightful mission of Cheru- 
busco, ]1e ,vas put in charge of Rouse's Point, and 
served that parish for nearly t,vo years, III April 
of 1883 he ,vas attached to the cathedral, and on 
the death of Father l\lackey, succeeJed to hi
 
position. 
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In the last two years the cathedral parish has 
taken fresh life froln the ne\v illlPulses given to it. 
Societies of young men and \VOIUell have been 
started; the schools have been placed under a bet- 
ter systenl and made more efficient; tbe negligent 
and indifferent in the faith have been stirred into 
activity, and there is promise of a happy future 
for the people. The city itself has not fulfilled 
the pro1l1ise of its youth. Its population does not 
increase, being subject to the drain of 'Vestern 
emigration, and driven out by lack of bonle 
enterprise. It will remain a city of Inoderate Ï1n- 
portance, but has much to lose from the indiffer- 
ence of its citizens. 


WADDINGTON. 


WADDINGTON enjoys the distinction of being 
one of the oldest parishes in the diocese. Irish 
Catholics settled there as early as 1820, in a dis- 
trict no\v kno\vn as the Irish settlenlent. They 
bought land in the neighborhood and grew wealthy 
\vith time. Among these early settlers I founù 
the names of 1\11'. Fitzgerald, J Ohll O'Hanlon, 
l{obert 1\lartin, Thoillas II ughes, a school teacher, 
anù Stephen and 
iichael Dre\v. 
Father J
tlnes Sal1110n ,vas sent to take charge 
of thClll ill 1827. lIe fixed hi::; resiùence two n1Ïles 
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outside of the village, and froln that point Inade 
illcursions into the ,yilderness to hunt up and 
serve the Catholics \VhOIn a venturesolne spirit had 
brought so far fronl the influence of religion. 
OgJensburg ,vas then but an out-n1Îssion of Wad- 
dington. Father Sahnon said Mass in a log hut 
on the outskirts of the Irish settlelnent, \vhere now 
stands the old Cellletery; and \vent occasionally to 
the 'burg, living as much by the products of a 
farm which he had bought as the aid his parish- 
ioners afforded him, for nloney was a rare thing 
then, and the people \vere poor. After remaining 
in Waddington nearly ten years he ,vas disn1Ïsseù 
by the bishop, and continued to reside on his farm 
until his death. He was much loved by such of 
the Irish as had held firn1ly to the faith; but 
already a spirit had crept into some \vhich brought 
trouble to Father Salmon and to his successors, 
and prevails in SOlne degree up to the present 
tÏ1ne. 
Father Bacon and Father Foley, who followed 
hin1, made their residence in Ogdensburg, the lat- 
ter visited Waddington at rare intervals, and the 
foriner not at all. In fact the annoyances \vhich 
certain Catholics inflicted on these \vorthy nlen 
made the future Bishop of Portland only too eager 
to escape froln his tonnentors, and. probably 
hastened the death of Father Foley; annoy- 
ances which Bishop Dubois but ÏInperfectly 
understood, and did nothing to snppress in 
l1Ïs t\yO visits to the North. Father l\lackey, 
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,,,,ho succeeded thenl ill 1
-!1, ,vas a fighter 
of evil and pugnacious to the last degree. lIe ,vas 
llot daunted by opposition or slander, and ,vhile 
pursuing his troublous ,vay at h0111e ,vas able to 
give the people of "\Vaddington a helping hand. 
It ,vas under his guidance, and supported by his 
encouragement, that the church was begun and 
cOlnpleted in 1852,-a cOlnmodious stone structure, 
,veIl-built and enduring, and a great credit to the 
,vise heads and skilful hands that put it together. 
It is a pity that the present generation of Catholics 
in 'Vaddington should cherish an idea that it is 
indefectible. 
Father l\Iackey placed Waddington in charge of 
Dr. Hugh Quigley in 1848, ,vhile still retaining 
the pastorate of all missions in existence and yet 
to come in that neighborhood. Dr. Quigley ,vas a 
man of some learning, and is ,veIl kno\vn to the 
reading ,vorld as the author of the "Cross and 
Shamrock," and "The Prophet of the Ruined 
Abbey." He remained in "\Vaddington one year, 
and died lately in Troy at an advanced. age. 
Father Patrick Phelan succeeded hilli, and de- 
parted in 1855. It was during his tern1 of service 
that the church ,vas built. Father IIerftkins ,vas 
his successor, a Belgian, ,vho ,vas the first parish 
priest independent of Ogdensburg, lIe lived in 
"r addington until 1866. 
Since that tin1e three priests have had charge of 
the parish: 
Rev. Father S\vift until 1871. 
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Rev. Florence l\I'Carthy until 1879. 
!{ev. P. II. Ryan, tlre present pa
tor. 
By degrees the first Ï1nportance of Waùdington 
was lessened into its present diInensions. Father 
Swift during his short stay provided the people of 
Norfolk and l\ladrid with churches, \vhile the res- 
idents of Louisville, urged by an unwise and un- 
ruly ambition to be sin1ilarly situated, built a brick 
structure on their own account in open dis- 
obedience to the orders of their pastor. These 
villages, Norfolk and Louisville, now form with 
Massena the parish of that name. 
Father Ryan, the present pastor, was born in 
Ireland, in 1846, and Inade his preparatory studies 
in the college of St. Jarlath, Tuain. His theology 
he studied at All Hallo\vs, Dublin, at Niagara, and 
Troy, where he was ordained, in 1870, by Bishop 
Bacon. He served as curate at Saratoga for a 
short period, and had charge at times of Colton, 
Trout River, Brushton and '\Vatertown, until in 
1879 he was placed in charge of '\Vaddington. 
The parish no\v includes but one other mission. 
The territory which once belonged to it has been 
split up into Inauy parishes, and its spirit has ill 
some degree soured. The old leaven ,vhich ÏIn- 
Littered the days of the early pastors, \vorks Ull- 
pleasantly even at the present hour, and gives 
opportunity to bold chåraeters, nominal Catholics 
with the taint of :Fl'eelllasonry in their blood, to 
,york up ùistul'bances and destroy temporarily the 
peace \vhich distinguishes an obedient and \vell- 
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ordered people. In time, with prudent and quiet 
management, this trouble 'v ill pass a\vay. The 
spread of good literature, the gradual elllighten- 
Ineut of isolated Catholic conlmunities, and the 
introduction of schools ,vill remove, ,vithout dis- 
order, the evils to \vhich many parishes are sub- 
ject. The general esteeln in ,vhich Father Ryan 
is held, his abilities, his patience and prudence, 
,vill by degrees stanlp out a spirit \vhich should 
not have been allo\ved a year's gro,vth. 


POTSD1\.
1. 


THE first Mass ever said in P otsclam was cele- 
brated in the house of a 
Ir. Burke as early as 
1832, by Father Salmon, of \Vaddington, the first 
priest to take charge of the deserted Inission of 
Os\vegatchie, more than half a century after the 
death of the ALbé Picquet. 
'Iather Sal1non had 
charge of the entire county of St. La\vrence, a dis- 
trict ,vhich now enlbraces a dozen or more parishes. 
In Potsdanl he found but a few venturesonlC 
Catholic fan1Ïlies who In the cheapness and excel- 
lence of the land had attracted, and \vho from the 
beginning ,vere practical enough to turn farll1ers 
instead of relnaining he\vers of ,vood and dra,vers 
of ,vater to lalldo,vllers. Anlong those ,vho heard 
the first l\lass, I find the nallles of John and Pat- 
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rick J.\tI'Govern, George l\Iorgan, and John J{ehoe, 
still lingering in the 111emories of the younger gen- 
eration. John 1\::ehoe is relnembered as the only 
man \vho was \vealthy enough to give one hundred 
dollars to\vards the first church. 
The Catholics increased slo\vly by accessions of 
friends and relations of those already settled in 
the to\vn; and in 1841, there being t\venty-five 
fanlilies scattered through the district, Father 
l\fackey, of Ogdensburg, who for a fe\v 1110nths 
said l\Iass in the house of Henry Lenny and in 
other places, ventured to buy a large d \velling- 
house and to convert it into a church. He blessed 
it hin1self and gave it the title of St. l\Iary's, say- 
ing l\Iass there three or four tin1es a year for some 
fifty persons, \vhich n lunber \vas as great as the 
church \vould hold. vVhen vVaddington \vas cut 
off fron1 Ogdensburg, Potsdan1 \vas attached to 
the ne\v parish, and \vas attended by the Belgian, 
Father Herftkins. Bishop l\I'Closkey visited 
Waddington shortly after, and thither the Cath- 
olics of I>otsdaln brought their children for con- 
finnation. 
In 1857 Potsdan1 became an independent parish 
with Father Philip J{eveny as its first pastor. It 
included the to\VllS of Canton, Brasher, and Col- 
ton, and ran west as far as Gouverneur; east, as 
far as North La\vrence, a district dotted \vith in- 
numerable small to\vns in every stage of progress. 
Father J\:eveny remained but one year. 
}1'ather P. J. l\I'Glynn succeeded him: a young 
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man of great zeal and good parts, \vho \vas loved 
by his people and respected by his neighbors, and 
\vho placed the parish in a prosperous condition 
eluring his nine years' acln1inistration. The village 
had increased very much \vithin a fe\v years, and 
had dra\vn to it quite a number of French and 
Irish Catholics. Land had become valuable, and 
the Catholic farlllers \vere on the high road to 
actual \vealth. Father 
I'Glynn found the times 
favorable for building a new church. The old 
structure was moved and sold for a d \velling-house, 
its original destiny, and in 1859 Bishop l\I'Clos- 
key caIne to dedicate a ne,v building capable of 
holding 600 persons. A house \vas bought later, 
and, later still, a ceilletery \vhich Bishop Conroy 
blessed in 1867. In the same year Father 
I'Glynn 
died, December 13. His remains \vere taken to 
Utica, and a memorial tablet \vas erected to his 
men10ry in the church which he had built. 
Father Joseph Taney took charge of Potsdam 
in the .spring of 1868. The parish had no\v been 
diIninished in size by the cutting off of Brasher ill 
1860, and of Canton as soon as Father Taney \vas 
appointed. It \vas a still larger and \vealthier 
mission than \vhen Father l\I'Glynn first caIne to 
it, and so ,veIl established and organized that there 
was little to do besides keeping up the ilnpulses 
which the late pastor roused. Father Taney paid 
part of the debt upon the church property, and 
recei ved Bishop 'Vaclhams in July, 1872, on his 
first vi
itation of the ne,v diocese of Ogclen:::;burg. 
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On this occasion the bi
hop confirlned 228 souls. 
Father Taney left the parish in the follo\ving 
year. 
In 1873 Father John J.l\IacDonnell took charge 
of the parish, and died February 4, 187D. lIe paid 
the debts remaining on the church property, \vith 
the exception of one mortgage, and settled certain 
annoying difficulties connected \vith them. Bishop 
Wadhan1s visited the parish three tÏ1nes during his 
adlninistration. Father l\lacDonnell ,vas buried 
in Potsdam, and a memoria.l tablet ,vas erected in 
the church to his menlory. 
He ,vas succeeded by the present pastor, Father 
Bernard l\farron. Father 
Iarl'on ,vas born ill 
I>ort Henry in the year 1855, and n1ade his clas
- 
ical and philosophical course in the Jesuit College 
of l\Iolltreal: he studied theology in the Sulpician 
Selnillary of the saIne city, and was ordained by 
Bishop }i"labre for the Ogdensburg diocese in 1878. 
lIe served as curate in Waterto\vn until February, 
1879, ,vhen he ,vas appointed to Potsdån1. On 
his appointInent, Colton ,vas made a separate nlis- 
sion. To continue the \vork ,vhich his predecessors 
had begun and consolidated, has been his task 
during the past six years. A ne\v altar has been 
placed in the church, a debt of 8ix hundred dollars 
removed, and a host of ilnprovements n1ade. There 
is a Sunday-school ,vith an average attendance of 
one hundred, and Rosary and altar societies. The 
entire Catholic population nlunbers 1350, and 
amollg these, seven or eight hundred yearly co
n- 
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munions are made. Bishop Wadhams t\vice visited 
the parish, and confirnled in all 205 persons. 
The Catholic spirit of the parish is very good, 
and has never lost its tone from the beginning. 
The rising generation, which finds work enough 
at home without wandering west\vard, grows up 
as steadfast in the faith and as pure as the preced- 
ing. Good literature has a fair patronage from 
them,-bad literature none at all. The time is 
not far distant \vhen these happy circunlstances 
and good dispositions will be supplemented by the 
influence of a Catholic school. 


OGDENSBURG-(French Oanadian). 


THE artisans hired in 
Ion treal to build the 
city of Ogdensburg gave a good account of the 
rising city to their neighbors, and a fe\v Cana- 
dians en1igrated there at an early date. The 
Papineau rebellion, ,vhich ,vas nothing less than 
a successful revolt against the English govern- 
n1ent, drove nlany across the lines nluch against 
their ,yill, and about t\VO hundred families settled 
in Ogdensburg. The peculiar idea which the 
entire Canadian population entertain of An1eri- 
cans has a bad effect upon the nlme ignorant class 
of inunigrants. They drop into a license of 111anner 
and a religious indifference on their arrival in the 
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tates \vhich is very fatal to their comnlel'cial 
standing as \vell as to the \vork of their sal vtt- 
tiOll. Naturally a hardy, vellturesoille, and kindly 
people; at home hospitable, economical, and large- 
hearted, l11any become dissipated roysterers, or 
grasping and godless infidels. Where the blaine 
lies it is hard to say. They must be taken at 
once upon their arrival here, and nursed under 
the same methoùs which custoln endeared to thenl 
in Canada, other\vise they fall a \vay frolH the 
faith in countless nunlbers. 
This \vas their situation in Ogdensburg, not 
only in the city but in the diocese. The Bishop 
of Albany supplied them very quickly with priests 
acquainted \vith their language. In 1858 he sent 
Father Le
lercier to take charge of the two hun- 
dred falnilies who had settled in Ogclensburg, and 
froln that date the Canadians \vere almost \vith. 
out interruption \vatched over and served by 
faithful men in full sympathy with their poverty, 
faults, and virtues. The priests succeeded one 
another in the follo\ving order:- 
Rev. IVlr. Lemercier until 1863. 
Rev. 1\11'. Renaud until 1866. 
Rev. 1\1:1'. Griffa until 1867. 
Rev. 1\11'. Jeannott until 1877. 
Rev. P. O. Larose, present pastor. 
Father Lelnercier was a nlan of great ideas- 
sonle of thenl ilnpractical,-and of great piety. 
1-Ie began his \vork on a rather extensive scale. 
A piece of property kno\vn as the Ford estate wab 
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bought at the outset at a cost of $7,000. It stood 
on the ground once occupied by Picquet's flour- 
ishing n1Ïssion, and included a serviceable building 
used as a dwelling house and later as a hotel. 
Here Father Lenlercier established the Grey 
Nuns of Otta,va to open a boarding-school. l\lass 
was'said in a part of the building for the ne,v 
congregation. The foundations of the church 
,vere laid on the east side of the property. In 
less than a year the energetic priest had all these 
undertakings begun, and was drean1Ïng of others. 
I-lis ideas of church-building ,vere decidedly 
European. The immense structure, ,vhich he suc- 
ceeded in roofing before his death, excites the 
wonder of the beholder. Its tower contains 
enough brick to build a small church. 'The 
second story carries the building to such a height 
as defies the strength of steam to heat the space 
enclosed. It is doubtful if it can ever be dec- 
orated except in the sinlplest style. Father Le- 
lllercier quite exhausted himself in his endeavors 
to pay for it. He travelled through Canada and 
this State collecting, and raised a considerable 
sum. He lived only to see his work partly COln- 
pleted, dying in 1863. 
I t ,vas alnlost .a year before his successor ar- 
rived. In the interval Oblates froln l\lontreal and 
a fe,v others attended the congregation. Father 
Renaud retired in about t,vo years and Father 
Griffa, no,v of O
nvego, one ;-too short a term to 
leave any notable melllorial of their \vork. 
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Father J eannott, who succeeded then1, worked 
vigorously and well during the ten years of his 
stay. His congregation had increased since its 
formation, were better disposed and in better cil'- 
cun1stances. Taking advantage of these favorable 
conditions he put a steeple on the church, added 
a vestry, supplied it \vith the proper vestments 
and utensils, and finally built a parochial residence. 
The Canadians \vere no,v more happily situated 
than at any other place in the State. Their church 
property was exceedingly valuable, and they had 
passed into the condition of a settled, \vell-ordered 
COlnl11Unity. Father Jeannott provided thenl in 
187 
 with a free school, \vhich was ,veIl attended 
and has continued up to the present time. The 
pastor, after ten years' labor in Ogdensburg re- 
tired, and is now in Boston. 
He was succeeded by Rev. P. O. Larose, the 
present incumbent, \vho was born at Vercheres, 
Canada, in 1845. lie nlade his preparatory, 
studies at L' Assol11ption College, and his theology 
at the Grand Seminary, l\Iontreal, ,vhere he ,vas 
ordained by Bishop Pinsonneault in 1871. After 
serving at Chateaguay, Canada, and at 'Vater- 
to\vn in this diocese, he \vas ,appointed to Ogdens- 
burgh in 1877. 
T\venty years of careful training had had its 
effect on the Canadian:::; of the parish, and the 
work given the ne\v pastor to du, while difficult 
and ceaseless, was 111ade easy by the good dis- 
position of the people. lIe has paid off a debt of 
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$6,100, and made Ï1nprovelnents in the property 
to the extent of $2,000 nlore. T\vo hundred and 
t\venty-five children attend the parochial school. 
The boarding-school, o\ving to ,vant of patronage, 
ceased to exist in 1880, and the building has been 
converted into a city hospital and orphan asylum. 
Every day adds to the piety and \vorth of the 
Canadians of Ogdensburg. Those points of their 
social character least agreeable to Americans under 
the friction of better circun1stances and inlproved 
condition are wearing a,vay, and their natural hos- 
pitality, and good business qualities recolnmend 
them more and more as \yorthy citizens of their 
adopted country. 


CANTON. 


CANTON is a pretty town, fifteen miles south of 
Ogdensburg, and was forn1erly included in the 
parish of Potsdan1. Its early history is included 
in that of Potsdam. Father l\Iackey \vas the first 
priest to visit it, and during his management built 
for the farn1ers a small fraIlle church capaLle of 
holding about three hundred persons. "\Vhen the 
population had increased sufficiently to warrant 
the measure, it ,vas cut off froin Potsdaln and 
111ade an independent parish, under the charge of 
:Father Brosnan, no,v of the Albanv diocese: 
oJ 
this ,vas in 1868. Previously, in 1861, Father 
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l\I'Glynn, of Potsdaln, had bought a celnetery for 
the Canton people, and the other priests \vho at 
various tin1es attended the parish in many ways 
added to its importance and prosperity. Father 
Brosnan provided the place with a parochial 
residence at a cost of $3,500, and after a stay of 
three years departed in 1871. l-Ie was succeeded 
by Rev. James O'Driscoll, the present pastor, \vho 
for fourteen years has labored successfully to keep 
his people in the practice of the faith, and to give 
JlÏs parish an eminence which few others possess 
and many are not likely to attain. 
"The nUlnber of fan1Ïlies in Canton parish is 
about t\VO hundred. They are no,v and ahvays 
have been a faithful Catholic people, steady in the 
practice of their faith, sinlple-hearted and indus- 
trious, and their virtues have been re,varded by 
luarked nlaterial prosperity. The church built by 
Father J\lackey being now too sIuaU, Father 
O'Driscoll detern1Ïned to build another of more 
convenient size and 1110re imposing appearance. 
Preparations began in the fall of 1873. On the 
8th of Decen1ber J\lass ,vas said in the old building 
for the last tÏIne, for on the 12th it ,vas set fire to 
by an incendiary, and burned to the ground. 'This 
,vas a severe n1Ïsfortune for the parish. They 
,vere cOlllpelled to meet in the court-house during 
the ,vinter, the regular revenues ,vere suddenly 
cut off
 and the work on the ne\v church was per- 
force hurried under very discouraging conditions. 
Father O'Driscoll did not despair. The work was 
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begun in l\1:ay, 1874, and the corner-stone was laid 
on July 4, by Bishop "r adhan1s. Father Ryan, 
the poet-priest and eloquent pulpit orator, preached 
the serITIon on the occasion. 
For the next two years the work continued. 
The tin1e ,vas favorable; work and Inoney were 
plentiful, and prices high, but the lack of a regular 
building for their own use ,vas sadly felt by the 
Ca tholics and the priest. I t is unnecessary to go 
into the details of the difficulties which surrounded 
the work. It was a large undertaking for the 
Canton people. Every t,vo weeks the ,vorknlen 
had to be paid, and 1l10ney procured ,vith which 
to pay them. It was not the pastor's wish to bor- 
ro\v money of outsiders until the ,villingness and 
ability of the people had been exhausted, nor did 
he care to confide the work to contractors, two 
good ideas in church building, but hard to be 
executed. He succeeded with theIne In 1876 the 
church was roofed in and ready for use. It was 
dedicated solemnly, on the 15th of August of that 
year, by Bishop 'VadhaU1S. Rev. John 'Valsh, 
now rector of the Albany Cathedral, preached an 
elegant and classical discourse on the occasion. 
The building 'vas given the time of St. l\1:ary. 
It stands on a riHing ground in the centre of the 
town, and is not only the 1110St inlposing building 
in Canton, but takes rank as one of the best 
churches in the diocese. The style is Gothic, the 
Il1aterial brick, ,vith stone facings; a beautiful 
square to\ver rises fron1 the front ,vall over one 
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hundred feet into the air; the lines of the building 
are as clean and clear as a drawing; the propor- 
tions are perfect; the nlaterial and the workman.. 
ship alike excellent, and the appearance of the 
church standing in the centre of a green square is 
at once elegant and majestic. The interior is fin.. 
ished in ash and \valnut, and can seat ten hundred 
people. Last year the final payn1ent ,vas made, 
and up to that date it had cost fifty-five thousand 
dollars. A few thousand more ,vill put it in per.. 
fect condition, and St. 
lary's ,vill then rank as 
one of the remarkable churches of the diocese. 
The people are to be congratulated on the ,york 
they have acconlplished. Had they not possessed 
a strong faith and the charity in ,vhich Catholic 
hearts abound, it ,vould be impossible for the 
priest, ,vith all his labor and self-denial and patience 
and business skill, to have ùone so much. It is a 
monument to the people's virtue and the priest's 
menlory. 
Rev. James O'Driscoll ,vas born ill Ireland ill 
1842, and studied his classics ill Bandon, at the 
noted Lordan school; his philosophy anù theology 
were studied at All-IIallo\vs' College, Dublin, 
,vhere he was ordained in 1867 by Bishop l\Iori- 
arty, of Kerry, for the diocese of Albany. Arriv- 
ing in An1erica, he was appointed to OSlvego as 
curate, and later to Copenhagen as pastor, where 
he remained until 1871, the year of his arrival in 
Canton. Since that date he has remained in the 
latter place, and is now enjoying a rest after en.. 
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during the burden of church-building and debt.. 
paying for nearly twelve years. 
T'he parish is composed of two hundred families, 
principally farmers in cOlnfortable condition, and 
very devoted to the faith. The land is excellent, 
and considerable enlployn1ent is given in the town 
to \vorkingmen. The spiritual condition of the 
parish, as shown by the frequenting of the sacra- 
ments, is very good, aud the promise of the future 
full of hope. 


NORvVOOD. 


Tills village lies five miles east of Potsdam, 
and is the seat of a parish which include the vil- 
la.ges of Norwood, Hopkinton, Parishville, and 
vVick. It touches upon the tract kno\vn as the 
South VV oods, the extremity of \vhich forms its 
southern border. Farming arid lumbering are the 
principal occupations of its rather scattered popu- 
lation, \vhose history resenlbles and is connected 
with the history of Potsdam. 
The family no\v represented by Daniel l\1 0 rgan- 
and the branches of that fanlily, was the first Irish 
falnily to locate at N or\vood, and the earliest set.. 
tIers after him \vere the Collins, Quinns, O'Briens, 
1IcCarthys, Driscolls, Bourkes, l\IcCormacks, 
Learys and IIalligans \vhose nanles are still re- 
presented in the parish. 
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The first priest to say 1\Iass in the to,vn ,vas 
Father l\I'Glvnn of Potsdam. The ll1ission ,vas 
cI 
attended afterwards by the parish priest of that 
village, and by others froBl the episcopal residence 
in Ogdensburg until 1878, when Rev. 1'hos. 'Va18h, 
the present pastor, was appointed to take charge 
of the territory included in the four villages above 
luentionecl. 
Ground for a church ,vas presented to the parish 
by l{oderick Luby, a sterling Catholic, ever dis- 
posed to promote the ,york of religion, and on it 
Father "\Valsh erected a 
eat and suitable church, 
which ,vas dedicated in 1883 by Bishop "\Vadhams, 
under the title of St. Andre,v the Apostle. It 
is llO'V paid for, and the Catholics feel deeply 
grateful to God for so great a blessing. They are, 
,vith few exceptions, practical Catholics, devoted 
to their ch urch and a comfort to their energetic 
and earnest pastor. 
Hopkinton is a n1Ïxed parish, composed of Irish 
and French, ,vith the latter in the majority. The 
Canadians are indifferent and neglectful in the 
practice of their religious duties, although occupy- 
ing fe,v seats in the church and rarely asked to 
contribute to the church support. The permanent 
Irish settlers are Thos. Conlon, Charles :ðlcCarthy, 
Cornelius :\Iurphy, Patrick Regan, John Sullivan, 
J erelniah Bourke, and James Cotter, ,vhile Inany 
others occupy hired farms and do general labor. 
The better class of Canadians is represented by 
Jules Le Dlanc and others. 
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In the same year in ,vhich St. Andre,v's Church 
was erected at Nor,yood, J1"ather 'Yalsh built a 
snlall church in Hopkinton and placed it under 
the .invocation of the Holy Cross. It is not yet 
dedicated, for lack of a permanent altar ,vhich ,vill 
soon be supplied; nor is the cemetery, bought a 
. short time ago, yet blessed. 
Parishville is ,vithout a church. FatI1er"\V alsh 
began one, but a storm levelled it ,vhile still in an 
incolnplete condition. The site of the church he 
purchased hinlself and placed the deed in the l1alne 
of the few Catholics in the to,vnship, making the 
donation in honor of the Sacred IIearts of J esuß 
and l\Iary. The parish is uncler the protection of 
St. J uùe. A celnetery, bought some years ago, 
,vas blessed by Bishop 'Vadhams in 1883. The 
first Catholics in the district ,yere the families of 
John I\:eagan, his brother James, J aines l\lcNierney 
and a fe,v others ,vhose virtues and fidelity to the 
faith are the glory of their children. 
"Tick is also without a church. The mission is 
under the patronage of St. Columbia, the glorious 
saint of Ireland, and its people, of Iri::;h and Calla.. 
dian descent and nationality, are very fe,v. The 
first Catholic settler in the South 'Y oods, :Francis 
Conlon, presented to the parish ground for tho 
future church and for a cemetery. The fornler 
has been already blessed, and ,vill remain a stanù.. 
ing memorial of his faith and generosity. Father 
'Valsh has also purchased one hunùreù and fifteen 
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acres of land for the use of the pastor, ,vhose 
revenues are necessarily small. 
All the
e n1Ïssions demand of their priest great 
sacrifices o,ving to their present poverty. rrhey 
are far apart, and the Catholic families are fe,v, 
but their faith is good, and under the vigorous 
guidance of a resident priest they have shown a 
,villingness to do lnuch for their religion. Father 
\Valsh is an Irishman, and lnade his studies in Ire- 
land ,vhere he ,vas ordained. lIe has served many 
:yea.rs in this country, and is a n1an of considerable 
learning, and well-kno\Vll in the literary ,vorld. 


NOTE.-From notes furnished by Rev, Thos. Walsh. 


GOUVERNEUR.* 


THIS parish is a recent growth. Gouverneur is 
a town lying ,vest of Canton, to ,vhich parish it 
formerly belonged. In 1850 there ,vere but two 
Catholic fanlilies in the place, but its business in- 
creasing a number of French and Irish settled in 
the neighborhood, and ,vere attended by various 
priests from Ogdensburg and elsewhere until 1873. 
In that year they found thelnselves in a condition 
to buy an old 1\Iethodist church ,vhich was for 
sale, and which was handed over to them only to 
be destroyed by fire the following year. 
*' From notes furnished by TIcv, E, Laramee. 
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A ne,v church was instantly begun and carried on 
with much vigor and earnestness until its completion. 
It cost nearly $-1,000, and is a veritable nlonUlnent 
to the energy of a people for the most part poor 
in the world's goods. Their spirit and success in- 
duced the bishop to send them a priest, and in 
1877 Rev. Thomas !{elleher was appointed first 
resident pastor of Gouverneur. He renlained 
there only one year. The parish of l\Iassena 
having become vacant he was sent thither, and 
Gouverneur was attached to Rossie until 1882. 
Rev. Damase Guilbault was placed in charge of 
the mission in tha t year, and ,vas very successful 
in its management, until his departure for the 
1110re difficult trust of Keeseville in 1883. He 
was succeeded by the present pastor, )j""'ather 
Laramee. 
There are in Gouverneur and its out-mission 
!{eene station, about one hundred families, of 
,vhonl three-fifths are Canadians. They ,york in 
the sa,v-ll1Ïlls and in the iron mines of the Rossie 
l\linillg Company, and are not blessed ,vith a sur- 
plus of faith or fortune, but under the care of their 
pastor they will Ï1nprove no doubt in every ,yay. 
The Iron Conlpany has offered the priest eyery 
facility in the discharge of his duty, and at !{eene 
Station has provided its Catholic employees \vith 
a neat chapel in one of their buildings. 
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DISTRICT OF CARTHAGE. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY entirely belongs to this dis.. 
trict with certain parts of St. La\vrence and Le,vis. 
The South ,V oods bound it on the east, I-iake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River on the \vest 
and north. It is the best business territory in 
the diocese. There are \voollen n1ills, iron manu.. 
factures, and nlinor concerns in '\tVaterto,vn which 
support a population of thirteen thousand. Car.. 
thage has also considerable business. 1"he farm- 
ing land is fair, in some places exceedingly rich. 
'The Catholic population is chiefly Irish, some 

"'rench and Canadians, all conlfortably situated 
and not inclined to emigrate to the ,vest.. The 
faith of these Catholics is for the nlost part poor, 
and Catholic life is dull and sluggish. Exception 
Dlust be lllade for Catholics at Rosiere and Clayton 
\vho are moderately devoted to the church. Of 
late, under the vigorous adn1Ïnistration of reli- 
gious orders and able seculars, it begins to sho,vs 
pron1Ïse of a future condition Inore eonfonnable 
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to the religious spirit. The parishes 'v ere forilled 
in the follo,ving orùer :- 


CARTHAGE, 1826. 
Attended by Rev. Patrick Kelly, 1827 
Rev. 
lr. Fitzsinll110nS, 
Rev. .J an1es Cahill, 
Non-resident; Rev. Thos. Daly, 1836 
llev. :1\11'. Simon, 
llev. ßlr. Sahnon, 
Rev. \Valter J. Quarter, 
Rev. 
Iichael Gilbride, 1840 
Attended fronl 'tVaterto,vn until, 1851 
Curate, '48-'51. Rev. 
Iichael C. Po,ver. 1852 
Rev. J\Iaurice Roche, 1855 
Rev. l\Iichael E. Clarke, 18Gl 
Rev. Patrick O'Reilly, 1862 
Interdict until 1864 
Rev. 1\Iichael 'tV. Barry, 1869 
Rev. 1\11'. Connolly, 1871 
Rev. 
lr. J. Griffith, 1873 
Rev3 .Tno. J. Fedigan, 1877 
Rev. Francis J. 1\IcShane, 1882 
Augustinians = Rev. Ed,vard A. Dailey, 1883 
Rev. Patrick A. I.Jynch, 1885 
Rev. Patrick J 0 O'Connell, 


ROSIERE, 1832. 
Attended by Rev. 1\11'. Sinlon, 
Vacancy, 
Rev. Francis Guth, 
Rev. 1\11'. I(app, 
Rev. l\1ichael Guth, 
Curat.e, '54-'61. Rev. Louis Lepic, 
!lev. C. F. Turgeon, 
Rev. Victor Hitter, 


1833 . 
1837 
1843 
1845 
18öl 
18n7 
1
{)f) 
1873 
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Rev. 1\11'. Peret, 1873 
Rev. 1\11'. Arents, 1875 
Rev. 
lr. Conlon, 1876 
Rev. J os. Durin, C. S. H., 1877 
Rev, Jas, J. Sherry, 1883 
Rev. F. Connors, 1884 
Rev. 'Villianl I{elly. 
VVATERTO
N,1840. t 
Attended by Rev. Philip Gillick, 1844 
Rev . John O'Do,vd, 1846 
Rev. Francis p, 
IcFarlane 1851 
Rev. 
Ir. Finlav, 1854 
Rev. ßIr. 
lcN
lty, 1861 
Rev. Jalnes IIogan, 1878 
Rev. Thos. 'Valsh, V. G., 1879 
Rev. Florence 1\lcCarthy, 1880 
Rev. Tobias Glenn. 
WATERTOWN, (French) 1857. 
!{ev. Louis Lepic, 1867 
Rev. C. F. '1:'urgeon, 1873 
Rev. P. Leclaire, 1875 
Rev. P. O. Larose, 1876 
Sacred I{eart l\iissionaries : 
Rev. Joseph Durin, 1881 
Rev. C. Ranlot, 


CLAYTON, 186: . 
Attended by Rev. Luke Harney, 1863 
Rev. Jas. J. Sherry, 1867 
Rev. 
Ir. DeSaunhac, 1873 
Rev. J'Ir. Al'ellts, 1875 
Rev. 
Tno. Craven, 1876 
Rev. 
I. Dro,vn, 1877 
}{ev. .Tas. J. Sherry, 1883 
Rev. E(hvard Brice, 
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COPENHAGEN, 1870. 
Attended by Rev. Jas. O
Driscoll, 1871 
Ilev. rrhos. ThIcN ally, 1875 
Rev. Ed,vard 'Valsh, 1875 
Rev. 1\11'. Field, O. S. A., 1876 
Rev. J no. Fitzgerald, 1881 
Rev. :ðlr. Hagerty. 


REDWOOD, 1872. 


Rev. Jno. J. 
lcDonald 1874 
Rev. ,V nl. Rossiter, 1877 
Rev. 1\11'. Bro,vn, 187!) 
Rev. J as: Connor, 1882 
Rev. 
Ir. O'Neill, 1884 
Rev. Jeremiah l\lanning. 


ROSSIE, 1878. 


Rev. vVm. J{ellv, 1884 
Rev. Juo. Fitzgerald. 


C.L\RTH1\GE. 


CARTHAGE enjoys an unenviable reputation. It 
has earned a distinction in K e\v York State alto- 
gether different froll1 that ,vhich was expected 
frolll it. Its circumstances ,vel'e very happy froll1 
the start. It never kne,v the adversity ,vhich 
befel its neighbors, and ,vas never forced to 
struggle against odùs. Its unusual prosperity upset 
the even bala.nce of its telnper, and its history is 
one of constant dissension and eternal hickel'ing. 
Catholics Inacle the fir::;t 
ett1enIellts on tIle 
ite of 
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the to'Vll. T,vo agents of a 
"rench land cOlnpallY 
nalned SiInon Desjardines and Peter Pharoux to- 
gether ,vith one l\Iark BruneI built a mill there 
in 1795, and after,vards transferred the property 
to Rodolph 1"illier ,vho sold it. to Henry Boutin. 
This last settled beside the n1ill and ,vas there 
,vhen the Irish and American colonists appeared 
in 1818. 
J ame8 Le Ray de Chaumont, a French noblelnan 
, 
nlay be considered the founder of town and n1Ïs- 
sion. In certain parts of this history I have re- 
ferred to him as an untitled citizen of France. 
The conflicting accounts received concerning hinl 
caused this blunder aEd others ,,, hich are here 
corrected. He ,vas a count and belonged to N 01'- 
mandy, fron1 ,yhich he had been driven at the tin1e 
of the French Revolution because of his adherence 
to the royalist cause. lIe purchased land in vari- 
ous parts of Jefferson County, north of the Black 
River, nor ,vas he, as has been stated, the agent of 
any land COlnpany. In 1818 he induced nearly a 
thousand persons to set,tle on his laud, an10ng 
w hon1 ,vere the Irish settlers at Carthage. They 
,vere dra,vn to the place fron1 their desire to liye 
under a Catholic landlord, and caDle froln County 
l\Ieath principally, reaching Carthage by ,yay of 
(
uebec. In the next year, 1819, Count .T anles at 
his own expense and on his o,vn land huilt a frall1e 
church, ,vhich is said' to },lave been dedicated by 
Ri8hop Connolly under the title of St. 
J ames. 
l'!Je ground about the church ,vas al
o blc
sed by 
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the bishop for a celnetery. In order to conlplete 
the edifice Count J alnes levied a tax of ten dollars 
on each fan1Ïly ,vhich ,vas ,villingly paid, for the 
people ,vere not ungenerous, nor yet disturbed by 
the evil spirit which took pos
ession of them later. 
Alnong those ,vho subscribed to this fund ,vere the 
four brothers nalned l\lurray, the t\VO :L\lartins, 
Peter Castle, Ed\vard Galvin, JaIl1es 'Valsh, John 
Finlay, the t\VO 
IcI{ennas, and Farrell Neary, a 
gentlelnan wh
 died at an advanced age in 'Vater- 
to\vn t\VO years ago. Father Farnham of Utica 
,vas the first priest to officiate in the ne\v church, 
visiting the parish probably in 1829 \vhich \vas the 
year of his appointment to Utica "by Bishop Con- 
nolly of New York. A Father :ðlcBl'ide also said 
l\lass before or after Father Farllhaln, but his narne 
is unkno\vn to the Laity's Directory for 1822 and 
he probably caIne fronl Canada. Soon after the 
completion of the church, Count J anles beCal1le 
financially ell1barrassed and signed over his p.rop- 
erty to his son Vincent, \vhose share in colonizing 
the country I have Inade pron1Înent at the expense 
of his father's reputation. For the beginnings 
,vere nlade by Count !T allies ,vhile his son Vincent 
continued and con1pleted the ,york very success- 
fully. Count Janles returned to France, aJ)d died 
at Paris in 1841. 
Upon taking possession of the property 1\11'. 
Vincent Le Ray had his Catholic tenants organizeå 
into a parish corporation on the f}th of .J nly
 1
21, 
and on the 30th of the 
lune lllonth Blade over to 
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the seven trustees, appointed according to the la,vs 
of the state, the lot on ,vhich the church stood. 
These trustees represented ,vhat ,vas knO\Vll inla\v 
as the Catholic society of Carthage, and continued 
to exist in that fOrIn an1Ïd woful clalllor and dis- 
cussion until 1872. 1\11'. Vincent I.Je Ray no\v 
turned his attention to\vards other- parts of the 
country, having fairly started his Irish colony and 
left them in the best condition. Father Deechanl 
attended thel11 occasionally froln ROIne after 1822, 
and in 1827, or thereabouts, Rev. Patrick I(elly 
resided ,vi th thel11 for a year or 1nore. j1--'or ten 
years they ,vent ,vithout a resident priest. Father 
!1"itzsinllnons, sent by the bishop probably, Fathers 
Cahill, Daly, and Quarter of Utica, Father Sahnon 
of Ogdensburg, and Father Silnon of Rosiere 
frequently visited thenl to adn1Înister the sacra- 
Jnents. 1"'hey found thell1 of good faith and docile 
disposition. But ten years of freeùom fronl 
spiritual restraint, and cOllullunication ,vith out- 
siders had given birth to the spirit of evil. 
1any 
married before the justice and the n1Ïnistei, Ì1npa- 
tient of the quarterly visit of the priest, and lnany 
lost the habit of virtue and the practice of the faith. 
SOlne patient souls travelled on foot to Utica or 
Ogdensburg rather than suffer the shan1e of 111ar- 
riage out.side the church. They gre\v fe\ver ,vith 
the advance of tinle, and the priest ,vho canle to 
serve the people of Carthage found that the Irish 
feeling for the faith had suffered serious damage. 
As has been said, the settlers \vere 1110stly Irish. 
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A fe,v French and a straggling Canadian liyed 
alllong then1, but not in nUlnbers. The Protestant 
elenlent ,vas not strong in the neighborhood, anti 
a priest was to be found some\vhere in the county 
at neady an tinles. The church was there to re- 
n1ind thelll of their duty to the faith. Few colo- 
nists could be more happily situated, and their fall- 
ing a,vay is to be attributed to their o,vn culpable 
neglect and wilful insubordination. 
The first entry in the baptislual register ,vas 
made by the French priest of Rosiere, Father 
Sinlon, on the 9th of August 1833. The infant 
,vas Ann Loughlin, born in l\1arch of that year. 
In 1835 Bishop Dubois visited the parish accon1- 
panied by Rev. John Hughes and adn1Ïnistered 
confi1'lnation. Alarn1ed at the fate ,vhich threat- 
ened the people he determined to give thelll a 
resident priest. In 1836 Rev. l\lichael Gilbride 
took up his residence in Carthage and relnailled 
there until 1840, attending the ,vhole district as 
far as Ant,verp and ,vol'king ,vith great energy 
and zeal. 'Vhen he retired froln the parish his 
successors, Fathers Gillick, O'Do,vd, and 1\lcFar- 
lane found 'Vaterto\vn a nlore convenient and 
agreeable to\vn, and made it their residence, at- 
tending Carthage as an out-mission. Such it re- 
mained for nearly ten years, a second n1Ísfortune 
as fatal as the desultory attendance bet,veen 1825 
and 1837. Father l\lcFarlane secured a curate, 
IIev 
1ichael 0. Po\ver., to assist hin1 in his care of 
so large a territory, and confided to hinl Carthage 
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anù other n1Îssions. Of this priest no praise can 
be too high for the activity and zeal he displayed. 
lIe started churches at Copenhagen and Harris- 
burgh, bought the church at Ant\verp, and, as 
appears fronl the registries, witnessed lnarriages 
and baptized in every to\vn of the parish. Finally 
in 1851 he became resident pastor of Carthage and 
,vent to live in the house of Richard Gallagher. 
Since his time the parish has never been ,vithout 
its resident priest. 
In 1852 he was succeeded by Rev. Maurice 
Roche, who gave place in turn in 1855 to Rev. 
l\Iichael Clarke, one of the Inost energetic Inission.. 
aries of his time. He built the ch
rches at Rossie, 
Pinckney, Louisburgh and Stirlingville, and left no 
part of his parish unvisited or uncared for. His 
nlanner, however, was eccentric, and he had little 
patience with the dictatorial trustees and the un- 
faithful people. l."he troubles which had all along 
been brewing found vent eluring his pastorate, and 
a violent storul arose. Bishop M'Closkey found it 
expedient to put the parish uuder inter-diet, ,vhich 
was not removed until Bishop Conroy \vas elevated 
to the see of Albany. 
III 1864 Rev. 
Iichael "\V. Barry \vas sent to take 
charge of the parish, a kindly and zealous priest, 
,yhose career in Oswego has since brought hinl. a 
,veIl-earned reputation. Father Barry found the 
church erected by Count James Le Ray too smal1 
for his congregation and proceeùed courageously to 
elect another. It was a vexatious time to under.. 
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take so great a task, but it was successfully aCCOIll- 
plished. The old church ,vas sold to the Episcopa- 
lians, ,vho reilloved it to a lot on the opposite 
street, ,vhere it stood until burned in the disastrous 
fire of 188-1. In this church, in 1852, Count Vincent 
Le Ray heard 1\1ass for the last tillle in America 
,vith his son the Marquis De St. Paul. In half a 
century the changes around Carthage had become 
startling, and must have caused hÎ111 as nluch joy 
as the weakening of the faith caused hinl pain. 
Returning to France after this visit to the scene 
of his labors he died at Paris in 1875. His son 
J ailles Le Ray de Chalunont died in 1877, and 
there now survives but one child, his son Charles, 
heir to the fanlily title and estates. The Le Rays 
,vere attached to the Bourbons, and intinlately 
connected with the Due de Chalnbord. A brick 
structure, capable of holding a thousand persons, 
built in Gothic style, very noble and beautiful in 
appearance, ,vas erected by Father Barry at a cost 
of at least forty thousand dollars. It ,vas dedicated 
by Bishop Conroy in 1865, and is one of the seven 
important churches in the diocese. Later, Father 
Barry bought a cemetery outside the to,vn and 
blessed it himself, and having earned the love of 
the people and the esteeul of his superiors by the 
tact and prudence of his n1anagement of a difficult 
position, retired in 1869. 
He was succeeded by Rev. \VilliaJTI Connolly, 
\"ho \vas follo,veJ ill turn by Rev. 1\1. J. Griffith in 

871. During the term of Father Griffith, Bishop 
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\Vadhan1s was appointed to the see of Ogdensburg. 
As vicar-general of the diocese of Albany he had 
been acquainted ,vith the troubles of Carthage, 
and was detern1Ïned to make a radical change in 
its affairs. In Decen1ber of 1872 he received the 
resigna tion of the seven trustees, and reincor- 
porated the church under the new statute, ,vhich 
provides for five trustees with the bishop at their 
Jlead. The title ,vas also changed to "The Society 
of St. James 'Church, Carthage." The parish was 
then put in charge of the Augustinians, and 
Father Fedigan, a meluber of that order, sent by 
his superiors to take the mission under his care. 
Father Fedigan built a fine parochial house during 
his stay of three years; and adorned the church 
,vith stained-glass ,vindows. He was succeeded in 
1877 by Rev. Francis McShane, who in1proved the 
property and worked with a ,vill to improve the 
spiritual condition of the people. How sad that 
condition is can be inferred from the fact that of 
four hundred families only one hundred and fifty 
can at all be called Catholics. :àlany Canadians 
have immigrated to the to,vn, and have added to 
the general torpor; and the population has in- 
creased only to increase the general indifference. 
In 1881 severe forest fires scarified the Irish settle- 
ment, the breeder of lnany deplorable apostasies, 
and in 1884 the en tire to,vn ,vas destroyed by the 
same element. The beautiful church escaped, 
however, and the last disaster ,vas saved this un- 
fortunate people. I
ather Dailey succeeded Father 
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l\lcShane in 1882, Father Lynch follo,ved in 1883, 
and Father O'Connell is the present pastor. 
T,velve years of steady labor on the part of 
re1iryious have not been without their fruit in 
b 
Carthage, but the generation of disturbance nlust 
pass away and their memory becolne as dust before 
the faith can attain that purity ,vhich it enjoyed 
in the first years of settlen1ent. Carthage ,vas 
saved froin apostasy alnlost against its ,vill. It 
was visited by six bishops on their official tours, and 
has been carefully looked after for half a century. 


ROSIERE. 


. 
MR.. TolE RAY entered extensively into the work 
of colonization in Jefferson County. The situation 
of the St. La,vrence section pleasing hinl, he built 
a spacious residence at LeRaysville, and seell1ed to 
contemplate a schelne of rene,ving in America the 
pleasant existence of Old France before the Revo- 
lution. He brought out villagers from his 
native place,_ Chaull1ont, and froin Rosiere, and 
established thenl on lands in the vicinity of "That 
is no,v called Rosiere, ,vhere their descendants are 
until this day. Evidently he conten1plated a tin1e 
when the whole district, settled by the faithful 
people ,vhom his fathers had honorably ruled, 
,vanId reselnble in part the ancestral don1ain. 
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The French of Louis the Thirteenth's time \vere 
the first to set foot ,vi thin what are no\v the 
I arish liInits. On Carlton Island they erected a 
fort in 1673, whose ruins are still visible. In 1789 
1\11'. I>enett, a Frenchlnan, bought a tract of land 
around Lafargeville, \vhich he sold to 1\11'. Lafarge, 
another Frenchman, after 'VhOlll the to\vn is nalned. 
1\11'. Penett is supposed to have died in San Do- 
]ningo. The house built by 1\11'. Lafarge was used 
as a sen1Ïnary in 1837. Father Francis Guth ,vas 
its first and last rector, and his assistants ,vere 
11"athers 
loran and Hoes, ,vith three tutors. The 
prospectus of 1839 announced that the selninary 
,vould open 20th Septelllber, and the pension 
would be one hundred and t\velve dollars. !lev. 
J\Iark 1\lurphy and Rev. Janles Dougherty were 
professors the next year. Father Mackey was a 
pupil, and Rev. Sylvester l\Ialone another. 
1\11'. Lafarge \vas the gentlelnan ,vho bought 
from Joseph Bonaparte the chateau ,vhich he had 
built at Natural Bridge. Count Le Ray's exan1ple 
and presence brought to the neighborhood a nUlll- 
bel' of persons ,vho in France bore notable and ex- 
alted rank. AU10ng these ,vere General Rolland, 
Camille Armand, 1\11'. Pigeon and Louis Peugnet. 
The Peugnet falllily were devoted to the Bona- 
partes. Their descendants are still ,vell-kno\Yll 
and respected Catholics at Cape Vincent and in 
N ew York. The history of their connection \vith 
the great Napoleon reads like a ron1ance. 

lr. Le Ray brought his countryn1en to Rosiere 
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in 1828, probably. They came by degrees, and 
,vere no sooner arrived than they set to \vork at 
the building of a church. Its basement ,vas cou- 
structed and ready for the laying of the corner- 
stone by Bishop Dubois in 1832. iIis conlÍng was 
made the occasion of such a celebration as Old 
France was accustomed to hold in a bishop's 
honor. The settlers came fronl the relllotest 
farnls, finding their way to the church through the 
forest by Ineans of the blazed trees. The base- 
D1ent of the church was decorated, the old veterans 
who had fought under Napoleon stood at the door 
in line, arnled and uniformed. 'Vhen the bishop 
caIne up with 
Ir. Le Ray they presented arms. 
The corner-stone was laid amid the rattle of mus- 
ketry. It was like a day in the old Rosiere and 
Chaumont. 
TOhe following extract from a circular published 
by :l\Ir. Le Ray for the benefit of his settlers and 
those ,vhOln he expected to settle, is interesting. 
It is a statelnent of the case by the actual settlers. 
Extract fro In a circular printed in J.1'ebruary, 
1832, by the Honorable Vincent Le I
ay du Chau- 
111 on t : 
On the opposite side of the St. Lawrence fronl 
Cape ,\Tincent lies I{ingston, the forlner capital of 
Upper Canada, a city of considerable size and af- 
fording a good market for our products. It con- 
tains a Catholic church. 'Vhile we are unable to 
build a church of our o\vn the parish priest of 
I{ingston, thanks to the arrangenlents made by 
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Ir. Le Ray, wi
l visit us fron1 tin1e to tilue. 'Ve 
are, ho\vever, already busy with the constructiun 
of a church. 'Ve contribute to its erection by 
direct assessnlents, t\VO mills to the dollar, \vhich 
\vill be plac
d to our credit in the pe\v-rent ac- 
count. N e\v-comers \vill be assessed in the saIne 
manner. To hasten a ,york whose completion is 
so much desired, the proprietary (
Ir. Le l{ay) be- 
sides bearing gratuitously one quarter of the ex- 
penses, will advance \vhat \ve are hound, but are 
as yet unable to pay. This he does that the 
church 111ay be ready next year, and lllay be built 
of a size convenient not alone for the present pop- 
ulation, but for the future increase we hope for. 
Its situation is \vell chosen. It is central for the 
present settlers, close to those farms \vhich the 
next en1Ïgrants nlust select, and three-quarters of 
a mile froln the sa\v-n1Ìll and grist-mill. There we 
shall found a village for tradespeople and laborers, 
and, as the first settlers and the majority among 
us came froln Rosiere, this shall be its name. 
Rosiere, February 1832. 
Signed, IIuger Aubertin of Blonde Fontaine; 
Toussaint Laurent, Simon and Nicolas Cornair, 
I->ierre BartheleIny, Nicolas Cocaigne, Jean 
Branché, .Kicolas Jacquet, Francois Chapron, all of 
l{osiere; Nicolas Chapron, Jean Billery of Au- 
Lorcy; Claude llarbien of Oignet; 
larcel Aubroy 
of Sembry; Jacques l\Ientry and Pierre Brunot of 
S t. 
larcel. 
1\11'. Le Ray ,vas certainly a conRiderate anù 
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affectionate landlord. He had established his 
land-office at Cape Vincent, and here in 1832. 
Father Sin10n, probably brought to Rosiere and 
left there by Bishop Dubois, said 
Iass. A few 
days later he visited Rosiere, anù his :àlass there 
,vas served by a boy nalneù Charles Gaugien, ,vho in 
his old age gave to 111e the chief partIculars of this 
account. Father Sinlon sought out the Catholics 
in the country, and his BaIne is found first in the 
baptismal registry of Carthage. I-Ie attended the 
missions only one year. The people after\vards 
became dependent on accidental attendance dur- 
ing four years. The priests froln I(ingston, and 
an occasional Irish Inissionary said l\lass and 
heard confessions at long intervals. The faith of 
the people \vas illustrated at this time by a curi- 
ous episode. \Vithout a priest to minister to 
their wants they nevertheless spent the Sunday 
in puLlic devotions perfornled ,vith mnch piety. 
One 1\11'. Deselllgrumal led in the exercises of 
prayer, in the hyn1ns, and in the processions. 
JIis zeal in catechizing the children, visiting the 
sick, and, in a ,vord, perfonning those functions 
of the ecclesiastical life \vhich a layman can 
properly perform, ,vas remarkable. \Vhen Father 
Francis Gu th can1e to take charge of the Seminary, 
and of the n1issions in the county, 
Ir. Ðesen1- 
grulnal found hiÏ11self shorn of n1any prized 
offices and dignities and confronted by a po\ver- 
ful l'i val. T"aking ulnb1'age at SOlne triO e he 
departed fr01l1 the chureh, and started a schisll1 
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alnong his friends and relatives at Rosiere. lIe 
becan1e the chief functionary of the revolt, and 
finding that he could not 111aintain his position 
seceded into the ranks of SectarianÜnn. IIis 
descendants are the French Protestants of the 
neighborhood. 
Father Guth ,vas pastor of the county, except- 
ing a few places under care of Carthage, for six 
years, conÜug in 1837 and departed ,vhen the 
Sen1Ïnary closed in 1843. He was succeeded by 
}1-'ather I\:app, a German, ,vhose mission ,york 
extended to Croghan and l\Ioha\vk II ill in Le,vis 
County. lIe devoted hin1self to the Gerlnans en- 
tirely after 1845. His succe'ssor ,vas the Rev.l\Iichael 
Guth, brother of the Seminary president, ,vhose 
stay in the parish extended over a' space of six... 
teen years. Father 
Iichael found it necessary to 
call in an assistant in attending the French and 
Canadians of the county. He had charge of a 
district ,vhich is no,v served by four priests. 
:Father Ancet ,vas his first assistallt, in ,vhose 
charge ,vas placed the \vork of building a church 
at Cape Vincent. lIe did not finish it. Father 
Louis Lepic succeeded him in 1851, and con1pleted 
the ,york. In 1858 Bishop l\l"Closkey <.ledicatetl 
it. 1
he t,vo priests then divided the territory 
bet\veen theI11. Father Guth took Clayton and 
Lafargeville, Father Lepic Cape Vincent, 'Vater- 
to\vn and Evan's .:\1 ills. Both resided at I{osiere, 
and served there alternately or as convenience 
suggested. lIence parish lines beeaIlle some\vhat 
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mixed. Father Guth went back to Albany ill 
1861, and his assistau t succeeded to the pari8h. 
\Vhen he also retired, in 1867, Rev. C. F. Turgeon 
became pastor ,vith his residence at vVaterto\vn, 
an arrangement ,vhich the people, accustomed for 
thirty years to the presence of the priest, could 
not endure. Therefore, in 1809 I
ev. ,rictol' l{it_ 
ter took charge of Rosiere and the parishes to 
the east, \vhile Father Turgeon still attended 
Cape Vincent and crosseù his neighbor's territory 
to reach this mission. Father l{'itter built a slna11 
parochial residence on the church ground ,vhich, 
thanks to :\11'. Le Ray's fore8iglit, ,vas exten8ive 
enough to yield an annual revenue. It lay, ho,v- 
ever, a fe\v n1Íles distant froln the church and 
close to the railroad. In 1872 Cape Vincent ,vas 
restored to its proper parish ,vhich then took 
the shape it enjoyed up to t\VO years ago. The 
attendance of the priests for the next five years 
was irregular, Fathers Penet and Arents 1"e- 
nlailled - a year each, Father Conlon t\VO yea1'8, 
and the Sacred IIeart missionary of . Watertowll 
Rev. Joseph Durin, one year, attending the Ini8sion 
fron1 his cOJlvent in the city. Father Jal11es 
Sherry took charge of the pal'i8h in 1877. 
It \vas no,v a half century since 
1r. Le Ray haa 
established. the fir8t settlell1ents of his neighbors 
and countryn1en in these to,vnships. Three 
churches ,vere no,v erecteù in their lin1Ïts, at Clay- 
ton, Cape Vincent and Rosiere. The people ha(l 
been attelHled in the sanle fashion and by IHen of 
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the sanle character as had been provided for Car- 
thage. l
he results ,vere very different. Like the 
people of Carthage those of Rosiere accun1ulated 
\vealth, unlike thenl they retained the faith in fair 
condition and translnitted it to their children. 
Being a practical people they had allo,ved fe\v 
outsiders to work up the business opportunities of 
their to\vn. Their district schools ,vere Catholic, 
their to,vn officials \vere Catholic, and the Catholic 
spirit ,vas strong among then1 by the po\ver of 
grace and of tradition and CustOlll. Their old 
church ,vas becoille too slllall for its uses, and 
,vithout hesitation they could think of building 
another. Bishops Dubois, ::\l"Closkey, Conroy and 
\Vadhams had visited them Inany times, and ad- 
ministered confinuation to their children. They 
bad perhaps lost the blool1l of that enthusiasl1l for 
the faith ,vhich belongs to populous dh;tricts, but 
the principle was strongly held and faithfully 
practised. Count Le I
ay, dead t\VO years, ,vould 
have rejoiced to see their steadfastuess and har- 
mony, nor blanlecl them for that ,vhich ..,vas more 
the fault of'surroundings than of neglect. 
Father Sherry undertook the task of erecting a 
church. It ,vas not a difficult nlatter. A very 
oJ 
handsome, larger and pron1Ïnent building ,vas 
erected and dedicated by Bishop '\?"adhanls under 
the title of St. Vincent. I t ,vas built on the parish 
property, beside the parochial house. The old 
church 'vas not long deserted ,vhen it fell to ruin, 
and its stone ,vas sold fur building pUl'poses. Its 
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foundations still remain, lying on the sumn1Ït of a 
gentle slope a few miles west of the railroad 
with the rich and quiet farm-lands all around it. 
The spot will ahvays be sacred. T\vo good men, 
high-souled \vorkers in a good cause, trod its soil. 
Looking at the ruined door\vay and the road lead- 
ing do\vn the slope it is easy for the traveller to 
see in imagination the heroes of Austerlitz ,vith 
their old llluskets shining in the sun, gazing \vith 
kindling eyes on the old bishop and the young 
nobles whose lives \vere spent in their service. 
Father Sherry fixed his residence in Clayton as 
more central for his missions, and remained in 
charge of the mission until 1883. In that time he 
repaired the church property and made many im- 
provements in the Cape Vincent church. The 
most notable was the introduction of stained-glass 
windo\vs, and the erecting of a magnificent al tar.. 
The last was in great part the gift of the Peugnet 
faluily, who have ever been generous towards a 
district so full of charming association for them. 
Father Sherry was succeeded in 1883 by Father 
Connors at Rosiere, and Father Brice at Clayton, 
the parish having been again divided. . In 1884 
Father Connors was succeeded by Rev. "\Villiam 
I\.elly, the present pastor, ,vho is a native of !{eese- 
ville, and was removed from Rossie to Rosiere in 
1884. Father J{elly was born in 1853, and made 
his entire course in Canada, studying the classics 
at St. Laurent college, philosophy and theology at 
.J oliet. }-[e was ordained by Bishop .Fabre in 1878, 
and ,vas appointed the 
an1e year to Rossie. 
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WATERTOWN.. 


IN 1820 one Catholic was living in 'Vatertown, 
Mr. John O'Dougherty. By 1830 six Catholic 
fan1Ïlies had taken up their residence in the village, 
among them 1\11'. Thos. llelle,v, whose name is 
one of the most honored and respectable in the 
parish of to-day. Watertown was then but a 
suburb of Carthage and happened to possess 
considerable water-power. A saw-lnill and grist- 
mill had been erected, and at Brownville, five 
miles distant, was running the first cotton-mill that 
had been erected in Alnerica. The capital of the 
southern cities soon found its way to the north, 
and the property of 'VatertowIl grew with remark- 
able speed and prolllise. Many Catholic families 
moved to it, and were numerous enough in 1838 to 
take possession of a church. 
The first priest to say Mass in the town was 
Father O'Reilly of Utica, about 1831. He ,vas 
follo\ved by Fathers Cahill, Balfe, 'Vaters, Bradley, 
and Donahoe, ,vho came fronl Utica, Rome and 
Syracuse on occasions. Bishop Dubois returning 
from laying the corner-stone of the church at 
Rosiere said l\lass in the court-house for the people 
and preached to them. A nUIll bel' of Catholics 
lived at Bro,vnville. All ,vere in danger of drifting 
, 
frolll the faith for \vant of a priest. It "'as a 
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peculiarity of the bishop's administration that he 
never visited a district in lack of a priest ,vithout 
nlaking a strong effort to supply the ,vant, so 
touched ,vas he by the unfortunate condition of his 
people. His visit to Waddington in 1826 resulted 
in the appointment of Father Sahnon, and it ,vas 
o,ving to his care that Father Kelly served the 
Cathage people for a short period. After his visit 
to Hogansburgh and Carthage in 1835 Fathers 
McN ulty and Gilbride appeared, and no,v, as a 
result of his trip to Jefferson County, Father 
Simon was sent to Rosiere and Rev. John B. 
Daly, O. S. B., (as nearly as could be discovered), 
took charge of the Irish in the county aud resided 
nine months in Waterto,vn. He said l\1:ass in the 
school-house once in two weeks, and seems to have 
left a favorable reputation behind him. 
Father Gilbride, taking possession of Carthage 
in 1836, ulade that town his residence, and began 
to plan extensively for the improvement of his 
missions. In 1838 he bought for the sum of $1,350 
the Baptist church near the Utica railroad depot. 
1\11', Lafarge contributed one hundred dollars to the 
,vork,1\1:r, l\Ianteuil fiftr. No doubt J\;lr. Vincent Le 
Ray gave considerable help, although no mention 
of it is made. It shows to ,vhat Ï1nportance the 
Catholics had attained in eight years that the 
priest felt enabled to Ï1npose this burden upon theIll, 
The church held about t\VO hundred people, aud 
the fin;t l\lass was said in it on October 29, 1838, 
by Father Gilbride. His fir
t trustees ,vere Thonut8 
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Belle\v, whose son holds a sin1Ïlar position in the 
present church, and Daniel Scanlan, a bold and 
daring Catholic ,vhom complicity in 
IcI{enzie's 
rebellion drove out of Canada the year previous. 
Father Gilbride surrendered to Father Gillick in 
18-10 the inanagementof the parish, and died after- 
wcrds in the west. 
Father Philip Gillick resided in Waterto\vn, 
leaving Carthage in the condition of an out-mission. 
The dead were still brought to the cemetery at the 
latter place, so that it became necessary, therefore, 
to purchase a fe\v acres of .land for a ceinetery at 
Waterto\vn. This was effected by the trustee 
Bellew, to whom Dr. Binsse, a \vell-kno\vn parish- 
ioner, loaned the SUin of one hundred and t\venty- 
five dollars for the purpose. The land \vas bought 
on the Flats, as the place is popularly called, and 
still serves the parish as a graveyard. Fa ther 
Gil1ick collected in Canada for the church during 
his stay, and departed in 184-1 to 111ake way for 
the Rev. John O'Do\vd. Bishop Hughes visited 
the parish in this year. 
Father O'Do\vd found the people affected with 
the liberal taint, and the sects inclined to displays of 
bigotry. Not blessed with a large sum of patience 
he \vrangled with both parties, and held at one 
tÏ1ne so heated dispute \vith the Rev. 1\11'. I{l1oX 
that the \vhole town was nearly involved in the 
controversy and the bishop interfered to cahn 
and restrain the impetuous priest. Father O'Do\vd 
remained but t\VO years, departing in 1846. 
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His successor was Rev. Francis l\IcFarlane, after- 
wards Bishop of Hartford. He was a Ulan of great 
piety and of most kindly disposition, and the five 
years duriug ,vhich he ruled the parish are pleas- 
antly remenlbered by many residents of the city. 
The mission under his charge was at that tilne 
extensive, enlbracing the present parishes of 
ed- 
,vood and Carthage with a number of slnaller 
n1Ïssions. In 1848 he called to his assistance the 
Rev. 1\{' C. Powers who relnained ,vith hÏ1u until 
1851. In that year Father l\rlcFarlane retired, 
aud Carthage was made an independent parish 
,vith Father Power as resident priest. The future 
b:shop during his stay foresaw that the time ,vas 
cOining ,vhen the church ,vould be too small for 
the needs of the increasing congregation. He 
collected three thousand dollars previous to his 
departure, and left it to be used in comnlencing 
the new church structure. 
His successor was Father Finlay, ,vho remained 
until 1854 when he was succeeded by Father 
MeN ulty, under whose supervision the present 
church was built. Father l\tIcN ulty began this 
important work ilnnlediately after his arrival. A 
lot was secured near the corner of Arsenal and 
l\Ia8sing Street. A brick church of noble exterior 
and graceful interior ",vas completed in 1856, and 
Bishop M'Closkey came to dedicate it, under the 
invocation of St. Patrick. Archbishop IIughes 
preached the sermon of dedication, and the oc- 
casion was one of luuch distinction. A parochial 
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residence was also built in the rear of the church. 
The parish was thus properly provided with a 
dignified and becoming temple suited to their 
wants and prosperous condition. The old church 
of St. l\iary
s was closed for a short time and then 
sold to a new church corporation. 
The French and Canadians ,vho had settled in 
Waterto,vn numbered at this time about fifty 
fan1Ìlies and three hundred souls. The majority 
were cOlnfortably settled in different avocations. 
They resolved to buy the old church, refit it, 
and establish a French congregation. J. P. 
Primeau, Edouard Benoit and Antoine Lalonde 
,vere chosen trustees in July of 1857, the church 
,vas bought, and the first 1vIass såid on N e,y 
Year's day of 1858. Father Louis Lepic of Rosiere 
,vas the first to take charge, and was succeeded in 
1867 by Rev. C. F. Turgeon, ,vho relnained until 
1873. Father Leclaire followed for two years, 
and Rev. P. O. Larose, at present of Ogdensburg, 
for one. 
Father MeN ulty left Watertown in 1861. He 
was succeeded by Father Hogan, a quiet and un- 
assun1Ïng gentlcinan, of sincere piety and gentle 
disposition, and perhaps too easy-going for the 
parishioners with ,vhom he had to deal. Catho- 
licity was now thirty years old in Watertown. 
Its leading children ,vere relatives and descend- 
ants of the rebellious and disaffected Catholics of 
Carthage, and ,vere in constant comn1unication 
and sYlnpathy ,vith theine 'The generation born 
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and bred since 1830 had been educated in the 
public schools \vith little Catholic influence to 
mould their lives. The number of n1Ïxed Inar- 
riages that occurred during this period ,vas 
sinlply frightful, and to day the parish is reaping 
their results. The Catholicity of the ne\v gen- 
eration was good and bad by turns. Catholic 
books and papers circulated rarely, Catholic 
social life was unknown. \Vith these people, un- 
trained, a part Catholic only by baptisln, without 
Catholic instincts or spirit, gentle Father IIogan 
had to deal. All adn1Ïred, and the better Catho- 
lics loved hiln. lIe ,vas a gentlelnan, 'v ell- 
educated and honorably connected. IIis stay of 
seventeen years was, except in its latest days, 
very agreeable to himself and his people. In 
1867 it was found necessary to make extensive 
repairs on the church, o,ving to a defect in the 
first construction. This ,vas done at a cost of 
ten or t\velve thousand dollars, for ,vhich a 
mortgage ,vas given in the church property. It 
crippled the finances of a not over-rich parish, 
and put off the building of a school for nearly 
t\venty years. The heavy interest eat up the 
slender revenues. Anxiety preyed on Father 
Hogan's health, and finally destroyed it forever. 
In 1877 
-'ather Chappelle, a religious of the 
Sacred Heart congregation, was sent by the bishop 
to examine into the condition of the 
-'rench parish 
and to e::;tabli::;h a house of his cOlTImunity in 
W aterto\vn. 
-'or years the parish had been in a 
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feeble and distressed condition, and given over to 
trouble. He found the place suitable, and at once 
opened a convent., Rev. Joseph Durin ,vas the 
first superior. A building was bought, and a 
church erected on the north side of the Black 
River, dedicated to Our Lady of the Sacred Heart. 
The ne,v establi
hment prospered. It added to its 
property, and in 1880 introduced a Sisters' school 
into the to\vn. The Fathers took charge of the 
missions at Evan's 1\Iills, Adanls, Belleville, Fell's 
Mills, and LeRaysville, and began ,york among the 
Canadians in the district, ,vhose good disposition 
is evident enough, but \vhose poverty and igno- 
rance are a heavy obstacle in the way of their 
religious duties. Not more than half of their 
numbers attended l\fass, many of the grown people 
had not made their first cOlnmunion and SOlne had 
not been baptized. Under the care of Father 
Grom this sad state of affairs is changing for the 
better. The annals of Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart are published at the convent, a novitiate 
has been established, and a school opened for 
young men \vho have the desire but not the means 
to enter the priesthood. 
A year after the establishment of this institution 
Father Hogan was removed fron1 \Vaterto\vn. He 
had suffered a stroke of paralysis and \vas unable 
to attend to the parish ,vork. lIe died in Clinton- 
ville near Utica in 1882, and ,vas buried in Troy 
alnid the sincere sorro\ving of many friends. 
Father Walsh, no\v of Plattsburgh, succeeded him 
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and retired a year later in 1879, after uprooting a 
degenerate society whose chief aim in existing 
,vas the annoyance of others. His successor, Rev. 
Florence l\i'Carthy, also renlained but a year, and 
in 1880 Rev. Tobias Glenn, the present pastor was 
appointed to succeed hinl. 
The deLt on St. Patrick's church in 1880 ,vas 
over sixteen thousand dollars, and the state of its 
affairs was such that bankruptcy ,vas threatened. 
This danger was a verted. Father Glenn began 
his task of saving the parish with much prudence, 
and in five years had renloved the debt, repaired 
the church property, and established a good Catho- 
lic school under charge of four Sisters ,vith an at- 
tendance of two hundred pupils. T,venty addi- 
tional years of instruction in the public schools 
had left the Catholic children about as indifferent 
as could be desired. The ,vork of collecting 
nloney to pay the debt, and of inlpressing this class 
with the necessity of pronlpt payment, was an 
arduous work, but it ,vas successfully acconl- 
plished. 
Father Glenn was born some forty years ago 
near Utica and made his preparatory studies in 
Niagara College. He ,vas ordained from Troy 
seminary, and after a brief service in Oswego ,vas 
appointed to the parish of J{eeseville, ,vhich he 
ruled for ten years. Under his business-like 
management of \Vatertown parish it promises to 
enter upon a more useful career, ,vhile the evil of 
,vhich it has been the occasion will give way in 
tÏ1ne to the steady practire of the f:'1ith. 
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CLAYTON. 


THIS village is a famous resort for that class 
whose ideas of pleasure are piscatorial, and the 
railway runs a special train to it in the summer 
season for the convenience of tourists. It faces 
the charming neighborhood of the Thousand 
Islands, being situated on the St. La,vrence at one 
of its most ronlantic points. In earlier days it ,vas 
called Cornelia, after 
laclame Juhel, a relative of 
Count Vincent Le Ray. 
The first Catholic inhabitants of the town found 
their ,yay to it in or around 1830. An10ng the In 
were J.\;loses Lefevre, Thomas Brennan, Thon1as 
Delaney, John Hayes, Patrick Cantwell, John 
Tiernay and 1\11'. l\lason. They took up land, and 
became in time a wealthy farming community. 
The first priest to say Mass in the to,vn ,vas 
Rev. Francis Guth of the seminary. He said l\lass 
in private houses, and took charge of the placê 
while he remained in the county. It is also quite 
possible that Father Simon visited the Clayton 
Catholics, although I heard no mention of his 
nalne. 
The first church was built in 1844 under the 
title of St. l\iary's, and was of good size and build, 
as it still serves the parish. The lots on ,vhich it 
was placed were the free gift of 1\11'. Le Ray to the 
congregation. A small house for the benefit of the 
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future parish priest was erected by Father Guth, 
to ,vhich Father De Saunhac afterwards added. 
Father Guth also built St. John's church at La- 
fargeville in 1849. The parish was thus gradually 
put in good condition for an independent exi8t- 
ence. 
Father O'Dowd of Watertown, Father Clarke 
of Carthage, and a Father Sheehan visited the 
people at intervals. Father Luke Harney attended 
the mission a year or two frun1 Watertown as its 
pastor, and finally, in 1863, Rev. James J. Sherry 
becanle the first resident priest, taking up his 
abode in the house ,vhich Father Guth had built 
son1e years before. He retired in 1867. Since his 
time the priests have follo,ved one another in this 
order: 
Rev. 1\11'. De Saunhac until 1873. 
Rev. lVlr. Arents until 1875. 
Rev. John Craven until 1876. 
Rev. 11. Bro,vn until 1877. 
Rev. J. J. Sherry (second tinle) until 1883. 
Rev. Edward Brice, present pastor. 
Up to the year 1872 the parish included all the 
villages east of Rosiere, and l{ed ,vood ,vas regu- 
larly visited by the pastors of Clayton. In that 
year it ,vas confined to the villages of Clayton 
and Lafargeville and a fe\v unÏ1nportant hamlets. 
Upon Father Sherry's return, however, Rosiere 
anù Cape Vincent were attached to it. Of this 
forin it remained until 1883 when Rosiere was 
given a resident priest again. 
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The parish is at present cOlnposed of two hun- 
dred and fifty families, and a little over one thou.. 
sand souls. Their faith is of the ,varmest, their 
piety sound and sincere. Over seven hundred 
communions are 11lade yearly. They have just 
laid the corner-stone of a new church on that 
ground ,vhich 1\11'. Le Ray presented to the parish. 
When cOlnpleted it will be one of the good 
churches in the diocese, built of stone, and in ex- 
cellent taste. 
Rev. Ed,vard Brice, the pastor, was born in New 
York City, in 1856. lIe nlade his entire course of 
classics philosophy and theology in the Canadian 
college of St. Cesaire, and ,vas ordained in 
August, 1881, by Bishop Wadhams. After a brief 
service at Cherubusco his health compelled him to 
retire to the Bermudas. On his return he served 
at l\Iooer's Forks a few months, and was then ap- 
pointed to Clayton. 


COPENHAGEN. 


THIS mission lies among the hills some seven 
miles from the Black River and Carthage, and in- 
cludes the four villages of !\lontague, IIarrisburgh, 
Pinckney and Copenhagen. The country is rocky 
and picturesque, the farm-land is passable, and 
the people are conlfortably settled. There are 
churches in each place except Copenhagen, ,vhere 
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the pastor resides, an. anomaly accounted for by 
the fact that this village is now central and near 
to the railroad. 
The first inhabitants were off-shoots of Le Ray's 
colony at Carthage, and many of them possess the 
saIne religious peculiarities as that unfortunate 
parish. They ,vere usually attended by the priests 
of Carthage. Father Po"\vers built the church of 
St. Patrick's at Harrisburgh some,vhere around 
1850, Father Clarke that of St. Luke's in Pinckney 
in 1859, and Father Joseph Fitzgerald of Lo,vville 
put up a small chapel at Montague during his stay 
in Le,vis County. 
I t ,vas in his time that these villages ,vere re- 
nloved from the care of the Carthage mission and 
attached to LowviÏle. Father Fitzgerald worked 
hard to improve their condition, and especially at- 
tended to Pinckney, on whose church he placed 
 
tower and added to it a capacious vestry. 
A parish was formed of the four villages in 1870, 
and Rev. James J. O'Driscoll placed in charge. 
He renlained one year, but in that time he repaired 
the church property and bought a house at Copen- 
hagen for the SUln of $1,500. Since his tÏ1ne the 
pastors have succeeded one another in the follo
"- 
ing order :- 
Rev. Thomas McNaUy until 1875. 
Rev. Ed,vard vValsh during 1875. 
Rev. Father Field until 1876, resided at Car- 
thage. . 
Rev. John Fitzgerald until 1881. 
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Rev. James Brennan during part of 1881. 
Rev. 1\11'. Hagerty, present rector. 
Of these the lnost notable ,vas Father Fitzger- 
ald, no\v of Rossie, to 'v hose energy the parish 
owes considerable. He enlarged the church at 
Harrisburgh and frescoed it. Pinckney church 
he also frescoed, and purchasing organs for both 
churches, started and trained the choirs for each 
of them. He opened a n1ission at Copenhagen for 
the benefit of its illy-instructed people, and before 
he departed for Au Sable left the entire parish in 
the best condition. 
Father Hagerty, the present pastor, was born in 
N e\v York State, and studied theology at the 
Grand Seminary, !\Iontreal, ,vhere he was ordained 
at Christn1as of 1880. After eight n1onths' service 
in Watertown he ,vas appointed to Copenhagen, 
where he has since ren1ained. 


REDWOOD. 


THIS parish includes in its confines the three 
villages of Redwood, Stirlingville and Louisburgh, 
and lies in a rough district east of the Ogdensburg 
and Utica railroad. The territory is a continua- 
tion of the West Adirondack wilùerness, broken 
up by deep woods anò. patches of rock, ornament.ed 
by luiniatul'c lakes of great beauty, aud containing 
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s0111e good fanning land. 'rhe scenery is delight- 
ful, but the n1e
U1S of making a livelihood snHtll, 
,vhich accounts for the scant ancl poor population 
after more than fifty years of settlement. 'rhe 
opening of the n1Ìlles of lead and iron first dre\v 
settlers in nUlubers to the vicinity, but the l11Ïnes 
,vere speedily exhausted. Such of the population 
as had not fastened themselves to the rocky soil 
as farmers, d\vindled away rapidly. To-day it is 
nothing Inore than a rocky fastness, relnarkahle for 
its fine scenery, beautiful lakes anù good fishing. 
The first Catholic in Red ,vood, and indeed the 
first inhabitant to erect a a,velling-house on the 
site of the present village, ,vas 1\lrs. J 
unes Cos- 
grove, at thi::; ,vriting a lively old lady of 78 years. 
She canle by ,yay of Canada. to Red,vood, and set- 
tled there perlnanently in June of 1831, being fol. 
lo,ved speedily by ten or t,velve faluilies, brought 
to the village as ,yorkers in a glass-factory ,vhich 
had been established. There being no sa'v-n1Ïll 
conveniént the glass-blo,vers built their houses of 
logs, and settled do,vn to a, con1paratively easy ex- 
i::;tence in the ,vilderness. Alnong these early set- 
tlers were Louis Grenier, 1\11'. Dollinger., 1\11'. 
l\Tichaud, Thomas l\I'Cartin, Stephen, Joseph and 
William Senecal. 
SOine ten or fifteen years later the :first settlers 
of Louisburgh nlade their appearance. The mines 
had been opened by capitalists, and a lllllllber of 
Irish families 1110ved into the village, and remained 
until good fortune departed ,vith the exhaustion 
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of iron ore. Mr. Patrick Mulvaney and a Mr._ 
Gaffney \vere among the very first Catholic settlers 
in Louisburgh. 
The priest \vho offered up the first l\Iass in the 
parish presun1ably was the chaplain of Joseph 
Bonaparte. It ,vas a veritable ,vilderness at that 
period, traversed only by the prince's agents and 
those of the Con1pagnie de New York. After the 
ne\v and final settlements ,vere begun, missionaries " 
from Utica and the priests of Ogdensburg, and 
later from Waterto,vn, made a casual visit to all 
the settlers in the region. Father Gilbride, a 
resident priest of Carthage, sought out the people 
of Redwood in 1837 and said l\lass for them in a 
store, while Father Gillick, \vho follo,ved him some 
ten years later, was the first to say 1\1ass for the 
residents of Louisburgh and Stirlingville. Fron1 
this tin1e the people were regularly a ttended by 
the priests in the county. Fathers Do\vd and 
l\lcFarlane from VVaterto\vn, Father Guth of 
Lafargeville, Father Canfield froin Brockville, 
Canaùa, and all the priests ,vho attended Carthage 
up to 1862, served theln at one period or another, 
and with such diligence and success that the faith 
of that early tÏ1ne appears to advantage ,vhen 
con1pared with the present. 
The gentle and lovable Father 1\lcFarlane was 
the first to urge the building of a church in Red- 
\vood. As he could do no Inore than superintend 
the "pork, the parishioners ,vere left to their o,vn 
re
ources in executing the project. 1\11'. Patrick 
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Ste\vart gave the land on which to build, and to it 
,vas added another piece of ground gi ven by the 
parish in general. Mr. Dollinger, in ,vhose house 
the Inissionaries usually said l\lass, \vas general 
n1anager and ,vent about the country collecting 
money for the ,york. The Senecal brothers, stone- 
masons, gave their labor at intervals; Stephen, in 
particular, \vorking seven \veeks at a stretch for 
nothing. The material \vas stone, \vhich had been 
blo\vn out of a ledge overhanging the lake, and 
dragged across the ice the previous \vinter by the 
parishioners. When the church ,vas complete 
Father l\IcFarlane dedicated it, to the Ï1nmense 
pleasure of the little band ,vho in the midst of 
difficulties had so well succeeded. This dedication 
took place around the year 1850. 
The church at Louisburgh was built after a 
similar fashion by Father Clark of Carthage about 
1857, \vho also rebuilt the chapel at Stirlingville 
destroyed a short tilHe before by fire. 1\11'. Stirling 
gave the ground on which it was built. In Father 
Clarke's tÏ1ne the Red \vood cenletery ,vas pur- 
chased and Bishop l\I'Closkey visited the parish. 
Besides the priests above mentioned, the baptis- 
Inal records show that the parish was attended 
from Clayton 
By Rev. Luke Harney 1862 to 1863. 
Rev. J. J. Sherry 1863 to 1865. 
Rev. 1\11'. De Saunhac 1865 to 1868. 
Irnnlediatelyafter Bishop ,\Vadhalns' arrival in 
hi
 Ile\V diocecie he nlade l
ed \vood an independent 
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parish \vith a resident priest. It was no longer 
possible for the priests of neighboring nlissions to 
give it the attention it needed. They had quite 
enough work in their O\Vll n1Ïssions. jj"ather l\Ic- 
Donald, ,vho after\vards died at Potsdaln, \vas the 
first pastor, and his parish included the lnissions of 
Red\vood, Rossie, Ant\verp, Stirlingville, Theresa, 
Alexandria Bay, and the debatable ground of 
Fine. lIe took charge of these n1Ïssions in 1872 
and relnained until 1874. After hilll his successors 
carne in the follo\ving order : 
Rev. 'Vm. Rossiter until 1877. ; 
Rev. 1\1. Bro\vn until 1879. 
Rev. Jas. Connor until 1882. J 
Rev. !\L Û'N eill until 1885. 
Rev. J. l\fanning, present pastor. 
Under the special care of these pastors, all of 
them young men of earnestness and ability, the 
parish was rescued from the evil results of irregu- 
lar attendance, and SOine hope given that the faith 
,vould not die altogether \vith the departure of the 
old generation. Father l\fcDonald bought a paro- 
chial residence, and lnade various repairs on the 
church property though all his Inissions. His suc- 
cessors were busied in paying old debts, providing 
the churches \vith the necessaries of Divine service, 
rescuing the children froin the neglect of careless 
parents, reviving the faith of the indifferent, and 
putting the parish generally on a good footing. 
Several tiines in his happy episcopate Bishop 
'Vadhaills visited the parish, and spoke encourag- 
ingly to the faithful fe\v \vIto uphold and profess- 
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the faith in its highest perfection. There is luuch 
to hupe for froln the parish of Red \vood. Careless 
training of the children, and lnixed luarri
ges have 
brought about unhappy results among the people. 
Their indifference is discouraging. The nUIllher 
of fan1Ïlies is small, not lllore than 150, and these 
are scattered through a large "territory. The ma- 
jority are farnlers, the rest laborers and miners, of 
a weak faith, but honest disposition. 
The present pastor, Rev. Father l\lanning, ,vas 
born at l{eene, Essex Co., in 1855, nlade his pre- 
paratory studies at St. Laurent, J oliette, and St. 
l\lichael's colleges; his course of theology, at the 
Grand Senlinary, 1\lontreal, and was ordained by 
Bishop \Vadhams, in 1884. After a few months 
of service in IIogansbul'gh anù else\vhere he ,vas 
appointed to Red\vood in the same year. 


ROSSIE.' 


LEAvrnG the train at Hamnlond on the Utica 
railroad, you drive hy a picturesque road to the 
village of Rossie, lying on Indian river alllong 
rocks and woods in a sort of civilized \vilderness. 
The scenery, like that of R
d \vood, is very beautiful. 
The farnls are a curiosity being cOlnposed of equal 
parts of solid rock and fair soil. The village is a 
neat, thrifty place with lllany evidences of former 
prosperity in its stone ,valls and solid d\vellings. 
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With Antwerp, some miles away on the Rome 
railroad, it foruls the parish of Rossie. The pastor 
resides at the latter place. 
The first settlers arrived with the few who 
settled in Ogdensburg around the year of 1820. 
Offered better inducements at Rossie they settled 
there and found congenial enlployment in annoying 
Father Salmon during his term of service. There 
is a tradition of his battle with the Rossie trustees 
\vhich could not be resolved into any shape stronger 
than a tradition. It is certain that he visited them 
on rare occasions. Father Foley also attended 
thenl. It was at Father Mackey.s suggestion a 
churèh was begun, of which the ribs only were 
built and were then left to nloulder in the open 
air for many years. Anlong the first inhabitants 
I found the names of Thomas Murphy, O\ven 
Burns, Arthur McNally, La\vrence Phaler, l\1ichael 
l\ic:àI ullen, Edward J\icGreevy , James and Garsett 
Burns. 
The first Mass \vas said, it Inay be presulned, by 
Father Salmon on the occasion of his journey 
though that county as far as Carthage, but tradi- 
tion has it that Father Foley offered up the first 
l\Iass in the house of James Burns about 1836. 
The mission continued to be attended fronl Og- 
densburg uutil 1856, \vhen it was handed over tó 
the priest of Carthage and for a time remained a 
debatable ground. 
Antwerp \vas also settled at an early period, and 
was visited by such priests as were stationed at 
Carthage. Mass ,vas said for many years at the 
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residence of 1\lrs. 1\lary Bro\vn, ,vho often received 
under her roof the gentle and beloved Bishop 1\lc- 
Farlane, the pastor of '\Vaterto,vn. 
The discovery of a lead-mine at Rossie and the 
building of ,yorks to convert it into marketable 
form brought an increase of population and con.. 
siderable prosperity. The mine did not, however, 
prove very profitable, and gave out in 1845. 1\lany 
of the e1nployed rather than lose the ,vages which 
seemed difficult to get, accepted land instead of cash. 
In this way it happened that the far1ning popula- 
tion beca1ne numerous. Later the iron-mines were 
opened, and the business of the district revived as 
suddenly as it had died out. Ant,verp, and 
Gouverneur benefited as much as Rossie, and III ore, 
Ly the discovery of iron in the neighborhood, the 
supply of which has not since failed and affords 
emploY1nent to many. The young Catholics are for 
the most part skilled miners, and work failing at 
honle they seek it as far ,vest as the Territories. 
r.rhe people of Antwerp were quick to provide 
themselves with a good church. Father l\liúhael 
Po,vers, pastor of Carthage and assistant at 'Vater- 
to,vn from 1848 to 1852, bought for them a good 
brick building "\vhich had once been used as a 
Union church. It was built by 1\11'. George 
Parish for the use of settlers ,vhom his inducements 
attracted to the district, and was built in a solid 
and enduring 111a1111er. Spurred by this example 
and the advice of 
-'ather 1\lackey the farmers and 
miners of Rossie lllade a futile attenlpt at building 
a church in the village ,yith the result of having 
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its naked ribs stand exposed to the winds for 
seven years. Father l\Iichael Clark, pastor at 
Carthage fronl 1855 to 1861, took charge of the 
deserted \vork in his tilue, and with some difficulty 
completed a church capable of -holding three 
hundred people. He blessed it under the title of 
St. Patrick; and later brought Bishop l\l'Closkey 
to administer confirmation and give the people a 
fresh impulse to\vards stronger faith and higher 
virtue. 
From this time the parish was attended pretty 
regularly by the priests whose nalnes are found 
in the history of Red ,vood. Father l\lcDonalcl 
incorporated Rossie in 1872 with Thomas Jeane 
and John O'Brien as trustees and Patrick Spratt 
as treasurer. The pastoral residence was bought 
by Father Rossiter, and thus by degrees the dis- 
trict \vas prepared for receiving the dignity of 
independence. 
In September of 1878 the bishop appointed Rev. 
vVilliam I{elly first pastor of Rossie and Allt\verp. 
lIe relnained ill charge of the mission until 1884, 
his chi8f ,york having been to build a ne\v church 
at Rossie and improve the church at _ Antwerp. 
The forlner is a picturesque building of sand- 
stone, tastefully designed and beautifullyorna- 
mented. It occupies a romantic position on a 
steep overlooking the Indian River, and is one 
of the prettiest sights in that lonely and rugged 
landscape. The \vork of finishing the interior 
fell to Father I{elly's successor, and it was done 
with perfect taste and fitness. 
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Like the majority of the parishes Rossie has 
reached its 111aturity from a material point of 
view. It will grow no more. The population 
are already passing into that state of quietude 
peculiar to a farming district, and there relnains 
for the pastor only the hnportant item of in- 
creasing their spirituality, making them better 
Catholics. There are in the parish about one 
hundred and sixty families, mostly farmers com- 
fortably situated and moderately devoted to the 
faith. 
Rev. John Fitzgerald, the present pastor, was 
born in London, England, in 1850, and educated 
at the College of Sedgely Park, Blackheath, and 
St. Edmond. His theology he studied at Troy, 
where he was ordained in 1876 by Bishop l\lc- 
Quaid. He ,vas stationed successively at Essex, 
Copenhagen, and Au Sable, and was appointed to 
Rossíe in 1884 where he has since remained, com- 
pleting and perfecting the work of the many good 
men who preceded him. 
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PART III. 


DISTRICT OF COOPERSVILLE. 


THE entire Champlain valley is elnbraced by 
this district, ,vhich extends south to Plattsburgh, 
west to Ellenburgh, with the Canadian line on 
the north, and on the east Lake Chalnplain. It 
is principally an excellent farlning country, al- 
though mining is carried on in a weak fashion 
here and there. The Catholic population is 
French with a sprinkling of Irish, and in some 
respects decently situated, but being close to the 
border a gypsy horde meanders uneasily fronl one 
country to the other to the disgust and detrÏ1nent 
of the settled comlnunities. The faith of these 
people is dead, often their morality too, and they 
are a source of annoyance to pastors. The par- 
ishes were formed in the follo,ving order :- 
COOPERSVILLE, 1828. 
Attended --by Rev. Victor Dugas, 1844 
Rev. Louis Lepic, 1854 
Rev. Louis Lebarbanchon, 1857 
Rev . Jacob Sasseville, 1859 
Rev. F. Van COlupellhondt, 1861 
Rev. Antoine Boyer, 1863 
l{ev. J. B. Legrallù, 1866 
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Rev. Louis Lepic, (2nd tilue), 1873 
!{ev. F. N. l{uy, 1877 
Rev. J. N. Beaudry, 1880 
!{ev. A. A. Thomas. 
CHAl\IPLAIN, 1861. 
Attended by l{ev. Octave Lasalle, 1869 
l{ev. J. H. Carrières, 1877 
I{ev. F. X. Chagnon. 
ROUSE'S POINT, 1869. 
Rev. J. Scanlan, 1871 
Rev. L. D. Laferrières, 1873 
Rev. D. 1\1. Archambeault, 1875 
Rev. F. Poisson, 1876 
Rev. J. Scanlan, 1879 
!{ev. P. J. Devlin, 1881 
Rev. J. H. Conroy, 1883 
Rev. J. T. Smith. 
1\100ER'S FORKS, 1880. 
Rev. J. N. Beaudry, 1882 
Rev. 1\;11'. Delners, 1883 
Rev. F. X. Lachance. 
WEST CHAZY, 1884. 
Rev. 1\11'. Brosseau, 1884 
Rev. l\tlichael 0' ßrien. 
There are churches of good appearances in all 
these parishes, and also at Sciota and Altona. 
The only school in the \vhole district is at Chaul- 
plain. 
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THE first Catholic settler of Clinton County 
was John La Framboise, who in 1760, or there- 
abouts, occupied land on the lake-shore near the 
present village of Chazy. He ,vas a Frenchn1an, 
and came from France through Canada to settle 
on the Lake Challlplain, very familiar to the 
French in their ,val'S ,vi th the English colonists 
and Iroquois. His de
cenùan ts are still in the 
neighborhood, but o,ving to an unfortunate q uar- 
reI which the son of La Framboise haù \vith 
Father l\Iignault, parish priest of Chambly, they 
have becon1e indifferent or Protestants. The 
great-granddaughter of this early settler was lately 
received into the church, in ,vhich she had reared 
by a curious instinct three of her daughters. 
A nUlllber of Acadians, and not a few of the 
young men belonging to the Canadian villages 
south of 
lontreal, having given their sympathy 
and services to the American invaders of Canada 
in the ,var of the Revolution, ,vere compelled to 
share the ill-fortunes of 
Iontgonlery's arn1Y, and 
were driven into exile. After the ,val' they were 
reduced to great rlistress and poverty. The State 
of N ew York taking pity on then1, gave lands in 
Clinton County to t,vo hundred and fifty of 
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these refugees. They settled in Chazy and 
Coopersville, \vhere the La Fraluboises gave 
them a hearty \velcome. Tradition preserves 
the story of ho\v these fanlilies nlet on Sun- 
day in one another's houses to recite the 
rosary and the prayers of the Mass, and to sing 
the hyn1ns \vhich had once awaked the pleasant 
echoes of Acadia. This was in 1790, and until 
1818, a period of twenty-eight years, they \vere 
unattended by a priest. For baptism and the 
other sacraments they sailed do\vn the lake 
nd 
the Richelieu River to Chambly, and occasionally, 
perhaps, a military chaplain or wandering mission- 
ary from Laprairie visited them. In 1818, ho\v- 
ever, Rev. Peter 
lignault of Chambly took theln 
and all the Canadians in Northern N e\v York under 
his charge, and celebrated l\lass for them t\VO or 
three times a year. His territory extended froln 
the line to Plattsburgh, north and south t\venty-:five 
Iniles, east\vard and \vestward as far as he and his 
assistants chose to go. In that district there are 
now nine resident priests, who govern the churches 
and parishes of Plattsburgh, Chazy, Coopersville, 
Rouse's Point, Sciota, Champlain and 1\looel"s 
Forks. Coopersville having the greatest nUlnber 
of inhabitants, and being centrally situated, nat- 
urall y became the seat of the parish. 
From the year 1818 the inhabitants have never 
been without a priest. Father l\lignault was l11ade 
vicar-general of the Bishop of N e\v York, and en- 
joyed that dignity from each ne,v diocese until his 
death. For some time he said l\Iass in private 
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houses, an inconvenience soon remedied by the 
building of a log chapel on the bank of the Chazy 
River, not far from the site of the present church. 
It 'vas a poor structure, but as the rallying-point 
of Catholicity in the north and the :first church in 
the diocese under the American dispensation, en- 
joys an enviable pre-eminence. 
Father 
lignault served the church until 
1828. 
Rev. Victor Dugas until 1844. 
Rev. Louis Lepic until 1854. 
Rev. Louis Lebarbanchon fron1 1856 to 1857, 
there having been a vacancy for two years. 
Rev. Jacob Sasseville until 1859. 
Rev. :Francis Van Compenhondt, a Belgian, 
after a vacancy until 1861. 
Rev. Antoine Boyer, after another brief va- 
cancy, until 1865. 
Rev. J. B. Legrand unti11866. 
Rev. Louis Lepic (second time) until 1873. 
Rev. F. N. Roy until 1877. 
Rev. J. N. Beaudry until 1880. 
The log chapel ,vas burnt a fe\v years after its 
erection, and ,vas replaced by another. The par- 
i8h nlean\vhile ,vas gro\villg. The rebellion in 
Canada in 1837 drove many hpndreds of Cana- 
dians from their hOllies into the pron1ising Alneri- 
can wilderness. At the same time the Irish emi- 
glation to Quebec had begun. The Irish, fearful 
of being dragged from N e\v York vessels as rebels 
and traitors by the English officials, took passage 
in English bottonls to q nasi-English soil and then 
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crossed the line from l\lontreal, settling all through 
the north, and particularly on the east and ,vest 
shores of Lake Champlain. J t becanle necessary 
to build a new church at Coopersville for aCCOIll- 
modating the increasing nUlllbers. 
This Father Lepic acconlplished. The present 
stone church, 100 x 50 feet, and a presbytery ,vere 
erected at a cost of $3,000, and a slnall bell \vas 
placed in the to,ver. This building ,vas put up in 
1845, and blessed in the presence of Father l\lig- 
nault ,vho haù begun n1Ïssion work there a quarter 
of a 
entury previous. It ,vas the central spot for 
the Catholics from Plattsburgh to l\lalolle cxclu- 
si ve of these t,vo places, and here they came, thirty 
and forty miles to be baptized, confirmed, and 
married, and to make their Easter duty. Coopers- 
ville ,vas a great place in those days. 
The increasing population soon nlade many 
changes. ChaInplain village became an indepen- 
dent parish in 1861, Rouse's Point in 1869, and 
1\looer's Forks with Sciota in 1865. So many 
alterations have been made in the shape of these 
parishes at various tinles that it is next to ÍInpos- 
sible to indicate them precisely. Lately vVest 
Chazy has become a parish also ,vith a resident 
priest and a ch urch. Coopersville is now confineù 
to a small district six or eight Iniles square. It 
numbers about one hundred and sixty families 
whose faith is of a sort which leaves much to be 
desirerl. l\lany have apostatized ,vithont any 
apparent reason saye their O\Vll malice and illùif- 
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ference. Unùer efficient discipline they may come 
to something. There is no school in the parish, 
and the revenues are anything but generous, yet 
the present pastor has nlanaged to decorate the 
interior of the church very neatly and otherwise to 
provide for the decent offering of the Divine Sac- 
rifice. 
Rev. A. A. Thomas, now serving Coopersville, 
was born at Pel'igueux, France, in 1830, and after 
his ordination in 1854 exercised the office of the 
ministry ill his native country for nlore than 
t\Vellty years. At one time he belonged to the 
order of Augustinians, but his health compelled 
him to return into acti ve life. He attached him- 
self to the diocese of Ogdensburg in 1881, and 
was app<)inted to the charge of Coopersville. 
Fat.her Thomas is a writer of considerable merit, 
and has lately published a graceful and spirited 
account of his travels in Europe and America. 


CHA
IPLAINe 


THIS village lies four miles to the west of the 
lake and has a Catholic population entirely French 
of nearly two thousand souls. It is an old gather- 
ing-place for Canadians. In 1818 when Father 
l\iignault carne to hunt up the scattered sheep of 
the flock he said l\lass in the house of Louis lVlar- 
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ney. The McI{enzie rebellion in Canada sent 
111any of its participants into exile here, all of 
,vhom attended the church at Coopersville until 
1860. 
In that year Father Francis Van Compenhondt, 
a Belgian and pastor of Coopersville, a man of 
great eloquence and a remarkable financier, pro- 
posed to the villagers that they should build a 
church. A Methodist meeting-house was bought 
and moved to a small lot in the village ; when the 
proper repairs were finished the total amount ex-" 
pendeù on the work was $800, a considerable SUIll 
in those days. Father Francis undertook to pay 
part of it by giving a series of public conferences 
in the new church to Protestant believers, at ,vhich 
there were remarkably large and interested audi- 
ences. A considerable sum ,vas realized. The 
church was blessed by Bishop Goesbriand of Bur- 
lington and the Canon Fabre, now bishop of Mon- 
treal, ,vas present at the ceremony. 
Ji'ather Francis remained but a year after the 
builing of the church. Leaving his assistant, Rev. 
Octave Lasalle, to take charge of the lnission, he 
,vent on westward building churches and organ- 
izing parishes as he went. Father Lasalle ,vas a 
Canadian and a most exemplary priest, gentle 
beyond belief, and utterly devoted to his ,york. 
lIe ,vas the seconù priest in the North to il11pose 
upon himself the trouble and self-sacrifice' of 
Inaintaining a school out of the slender revenues 
of a small parish. I t8 first teacher was Monica 
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Bordeau to ,vhom as ,veIl as to the priest the 
young fathers of the present generation owe very 
nluch. Father Lasalle became in a short tÏ1ne 
parish priest and remained in Champlain until 
1869 when he ,vas appointed to take charge of 
the French Catholics of Cohoes, and built there 
a church, residence and school before he died ill 
1878. His life was one of extraordinary sacrifice 
and eminent piety; his character so remarkably 
pure and beautiful as to win for hÌ1n the love 
and respect of all classes, as the manifestations of 
grief at his funeral by Catholics and non-Catholics 
of all nationalities testified. He ,vas buried in 
Can
da. The work which he did in Chalnplain is 
fuliy appreciated by the priests who followed 
hÎIn. He left thelu a docile, ,veIl-instructed, and 
charitable people, and so they have relnained. 
lIe was succeeded by Rev. J. II. Carrières ,vho 
relnained until 1877, and besides inlproving the 
property built a substantial pastoral resid
nce. 
Rev. :F. X. Chagnon took charge of the parish 
in 1877, and has remained there since in posses- 
sion. He is one of the most noted priests of the 
diocese for his activity. On his arrival he inl- 
1l1cdiately opened the Catholic school ,vhich had 
been allo,ved to die a year before, and soon had 
an efficient teacher anù eighty pupils in attend- 
ance. A debt of five thousand dollars ,vas speedily 
renloved from the church property, the house 
refitted, the finances estahli
hcd on a snre and 
convenient basis, the national spirit aillong the 
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Canadians revived, anù a stronger iU1petus given 
to the faith. In 188-1 a public school ,vas bought 
at a cost of $1,100, and this year ,vas laid the 
corner-stone of a ne\v church, more comn10dious, 
and better-suited to the needs of the people and 
of the Divine Sacrifice. It ,vill cost ,vhen com- 
leted $10,000. 
The parish consists of farmers, boatlnen, and 
laborers. There are 344 families, of whonl 39 o,vn 
their own farms, 61 are lake boatmen, 162 trades- 
men, and the rest professional men, laborers, and 
merchants. On a tax-list of $11,000 the Catholics 
pay $4,200. They hold various responsible offices 
in the town, and possess a public spirit 1110st com- 
mendable. Of the 1000 inhabitants 1100 are 
yearly communicants. On August the 15th of 
each year, the church being under the patronage 
of our Lady of the Assunlption, the parish chil- 
dren make their first communion, and the day is 
made a general fête of Christian gayety and good- 
will. Altogether there are fe\v parishes ,vhich, 
in the midst of contrary influences, have so re- 
markably preserved the spirit and practice of the 
faith. 
Rev. F. X. Chagnon the present pastor was 
born at Verchères, near l\Iontreal, in 1842, His 
classics were made partly in his native village 
during the years 1859 and 1861, and partly at 
Joliet College ,vhere also he made his philoso- 
phical course in 1865. He studied theology at the 
French Normal school, l\Iontreal, at Terl'abonne 
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College, and in the Sen1inary of St. Sulpice \vhere 
he ,vas ordained ill 1870 by Bishop Pinsonneault. 
After serving as curate of St. Line, St. Janles 
l\iajor, St. Philolnéne, St. l\lichael, St. Isidore, 
St. Jean and St. Bridget, he ,vas appointed to 
Chalnplain ,vhere he has since remained com- 
pleting and expanding the work begun by Father 
Francis and firmly rooted by the amiable La- 
salle. He is a notable figure in the effort to 
organize the French Canadians in the United 
States, and a man of considerable executive and 
financial ability. 
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IN a certain ,yay this branch of Coopersville 
parish once flourished. It is a straggling, homely 
to,vn situated at the very point where the lake 
ernpties itself into l{ichelieu river. Its surround- 
ings are majestic and beautiful. The broad sweep 
of the blue lake is visible for seven or eight n1Ïles 
to the south. Behind its wooded shores rise the 
Green l\Iountains on the east, and on the west the 
sOlnbre Adirondacks. In the days when only the 
Grand Trunk Railroad entered the town, the 
traffic on the lake gave ernployment to hundreds 
in various ways, but as soon as the Central Ver- 
mont bridged the lake and the Delaware & H ndson 
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Co. completed their line fronl Albany to Platts- 
burgh, boating becan1e a relic of the past and the 
glory of the spot departed. It is no\v a place froln 
,vhich the young fly ,vith delight to carry their 
energy and nluscle and cheerfulness to sc
nes of 
healthy activity. There ren1ain only the luiddle- 
aged, and the very young ,vho n1ay be. born in the 
to,vn lin1its and lllust be trained for the benefit of the 
outside ,vorid. There is little capital and no an1- 
Lition. A floating population rides in and out on 
the advancing and retiring ,vave of accidental 
prosperity, and at any IIlOJllent the entire to\vn 
ll1ay collapse into a llip Van \Villkle sleep of 
length indefinite. 
\Vhen Father Lebanbarchon was pastor of 
Coopersville the people began to talk of building 
a church. 'Those who felt inclined to go to 1\Ia8s 
,vent to Coopersville on foot of a Sunday. Occa- 
sionally l\lass ,vas said in the house of J\tlr. John 
Myers, an energetic business luan, ,vhose ll1en10ry 
is held in regret and benediction as the most public- 
spirited gentlelnan that ever lived in the to,vn. 
Previously a visiting priest frolll Boston or any- 
,vhere visited the families on occasions, and Father 
1\Iignault ,vas also solicitous for their welfare. 
rrhe building of a church ,vas pushed energetically 
by 1\11'. 
Iyers and others. Bishop 1\l'Closkey's 
consent ,vas obtained, and in 1858, a brick struct- 
ure capable of holding 300 persons was finished 
and blessed hy Bishop De Goesbrialld of Burlington. 
Father l\lig-nault had the satisfaction of laying the 
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corner-stone the year previous. The first trustees 
\vel'e John l\Iyers, 'Villialn Collopy, U,. Conùon, 
John S,veeny and An1broise David. The land upon 
\vhich the church was built ,vas donated by 1\11'. 
Heaton, and l\Ir.l\Iyers and a part bought outright. 
The first resident pastor of St. Patrick's \vas 
Rev. Janles Scanlan, ,vho came to take charge of 
it in 1869. He was a young nlan of exceptional 
ability and a very eloquent speaker, and won the 
hearts of his people 1110re completely than any of 
his successors. The debt on the church ,vas paid 
off and a pastoral residence built at a cost of 
$3,000, during his stay of t,vo years. 
Father L. D. Laferriere succeeded to the parish 
until 1873, and Father D. 1\1. Arcluunbeault until 
1875, ,vhen he died and ,vas buried under the altar 
of the church. The stay of his successor, Rev. 
Francis Poissons, ,vas 111ade notable by a curious 
trouble' in the parish, akin to those \vhich annoyed 
the early years of Archbishop IIughes in Ne,v 
York CIty. The new act of the legislature chang... 
ing the trustee system having passed, the old 
trustees \vere required to surrender the property 
into the bishop's hands; \vhich they refused to do, 
the church was interdicted in consequence for six 
111onths, Inany unfortunate 111ishaps and htn1enta... 
bie misunderstanJings followed, and although the 
disobedient trustees finally surrendered, the evil 
effects of this accident relnain until the present 
day. 
Father Scanlan again took charge of the parish 
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in 1877 and remained in it until his sudden death in 
1879, when he was succeeded by Rev. P. J. Devlin. 
During the stay of this pastor the church was 
wonderfully benefited. The grounds surrounding 
the church property were set in order, and the 
finances improved to a degree which left the priest 
free at least from the emLarrassluents of poverty. 
He was succeeded by Rev. Jos. H. Conroy, now 
of Ogdensburg, who paid a debt of $;600 remaining 
on the church, did \vhat ,vas possible during a 
brief sojourn to improve the faith of the people, 
and was ren10ved in 1883 to the inlportant charge 
of the cathedral parish in Ogdensburg. 
He was succeeded by Rev. J. T. Snlith, the 
present pastor. Father Smith ,vas born at Sara- 
toga in the year 1855, and n1ade his entire course 
of classics, philosophy and theology at St. !\fichael's 
College, Toronto, Canada; ,vas ordained by Bishop 
Wadhams, in his cathedral at Ogdensburg, July 
17th, 1881, and served as curate to Watertown 
parish until 1883.. when he was sent to Rouse's 
I,)oint. 
There are in his parish very nearly 200 families 
and something over 800 souls, of a faith, on the 
part of the gypsy population, very poor, and on the 
part of the settled inhabitants cautious and criti- 
cal, d:ue mostly to the influences of a social and in- 
tellectuallife for many years quite free from Cath- 
olic influences. Without Catholic schools, Catholic 
papers, Catholic literature, or any coñnection with 
the great world of Catholic thought, it is not to be 
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wondered at that the people are cold to the faith, 
strangers to its spirit, and ignorant of its teach- 
ings. The rising generation promises better. If 
the to\vn does not die out, another decade will see 
it quite as Catholic as can be desired. 


!\iOOER'S FORKS. 


F ATHER FRANCIS superintended the ,vhole ter- 
ritory as far ,vest as Ellenburgh, and had. his resÎ- 
dence at Coopersville. Imnletliately after the 
building of the church at Champlain he turned his 
attention to 1tlooer's Forks, a village on the Og- 
densburg railroad, pretty, but surrounded by an 
obscure and dull country, in which a large nUlllber 
of French-Canadian families pick up a precarious 
subsistence by tilling a stubborn and ugly soil. 
He made a mission of it, and said 1\1ass in the 
house of 1tiichel Morin in 1861, \vhere at the saIne 
time he also organized the congregation, and ,vith 
his usual energy set them to ,york at a ne'
 
church. It was built the same year under the title 
of St. Ann's, and is still in use, a dark brown, 
homely structure, built after the fashion of a 
J\Iethodist 11leetillg-house. 
The priests who as curates and pastors have 
taken charge of the mission in the past t,venty- 
four years come in the follo,ving order :-Fathers 
Boyer, J ean
otte, Crevier, Legrand, Lepic, Cleu1- 
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ent, Laporte, Langlois, Nolin, Delphos, Hubert, 
Scanlon, Brennan, Roy, Beaudry, De 1\lers, La- 
chance. 
vVith the exception of the last three ,ve 11ave 
not been able to fix the dates of their adnlinistra- 
tion, nor in every case to discover ,vbat they did 
in the parish, and what was their after fate. 
Father Legrand is no,v pastor of Obnsteadville, 
Father Beaudry of Redford, :Father Delphos is at 
Douglas in the diocese of Springfield, and Father 
De 1\lers at Rogersfield; Fathers Lepic, Langlois, 
Scanlan, Crevier, Hubert and Brennan are dead. 
1\looer's parish ell1braces the villages of 1\'100er'8 
Junction, Altona and Irona, inclosing an area of 
:fifteèn square miles, and belonging to as cheerless 
and wild a section of country as one ,vould care to 
see. The people are all laborers and poor farmers, 
and the work to be done among theul has always 
been of an up-hill nature, and of nlost discouraging 
character. The fan1Ìlies nunlber about six hun- 
dred and eighty, and, when they are not engaged 
in farn1Ïng, work in the forges at Altona or do odd 
jobs for richer people. In this field seventeen 
priests have laborecl since the tinle of Father 
Francis. The church was. enlarged after a tinle. 
Father Langlois built a church at Altona, and 
Father Roy another at Sciota, both cheap and ser- 
viceable structures. Father Langlois also bought 
a 'hotel near his church at lV100er's and .turned it 
into a dwelling-house. Nothing further ,vas done 
in years except in the line of alterations and slnall 
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iUlproveluents. The priests \vere assisted by ear.. 
nest parishioners in their discouraging ,york, 
alnong \VhOnl ,vere l\Iichel l\Iorin, Germain 
Richard, Henri Biré, Israel Lefebvre, Thonlas 
l\Iurray Jeremiah O'Brien and lllany others. 
Bishop l\i'Closkey and Bishop Conroy visited the 
place and Bishop Wadhanls has adn1Ïnistered the 
saCranlel1t of confirillation three times; the last 
during the pastor's stay, \vhen he confirmed over 
t\VO hundred persons. 
The parish has been specially indebted to the 
steady and valuable services of Father Beaudry, 
Father De l\Iers and }i'ather Laehance for its grad- 
ual progress during the last four years. Father 
Lachance is the present pastor. He was born in 
1845 on Crane Island belo,v Quebec, Cauada, 
and nlade his preparatory studies in the nornlal 
school of Quebec and in the college of Terrebonne. 
lIe ,vas twenty-four years of age when the ne\vs of 
Victor Emmanuel's advance on Rome stirred the 
Catholic heart throughout the world \vith the 
deepest indignation and alarm. The enthusiasm 
of the hour took a practical shape in the formation 
of regill1ents of troops to be sent to the help of the 
IIoly Father, one of which tho YOUl1g seminarian 
prolliptIy joined. lIe served under General de 
Charette in the Papal arlny, remained in ROJlie 
until in 1870, \vas under fire at the Porta Pia, 
through \vhich the royal troops entered l{ome, and 
after the surrender of the IIoly City returned to 
Canada. He resunled the soutane, and ,vas 01'- 
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dained at St. Hyacinthe by Bishop 1\Ioreau in 1876. 
After serving as curate at Bedford, Farnham and 
Iberville, and as professor of Sorel College for 
three years, he came to the diocese of Ogdensburg 
and ,vas appointed pastor' of Gregg, Rogersfield, 
and l\Iooer's successively. 


'VEST CHAZY. 


IN 1884 Bishop 'Vadhams cut off from l\Iooer's 
Forks the towns of Sciota and 'Vest Chazy and 
formed them into an independent parish. Three 
hundred and thirty families ,vere scattered around 
these villages, too remote from the centres of 
activity to be thoroughly managed. Long neg- 
lected they had drifted into indifference, not 
a few into apostasy and vicious lives, and the 
establishn1ent of a church and priest in their 
midst became a necessity if they were to be saved 
to the faith. A church had already been built at 
Sciota. Another ,vas required at Chazy, and ac- 
cordingly Rev. L. A. Brosseau was appointed in 
the spring of 1884 to begin the work. 
The Catholics of the parish are all Canadians 
,vith fe,v exceptions, and many are descendants 
of the Acadian soldiers of the Revolution to ,vholn 
the State of N e,v York granted lands on the 
west shore of Chanlplain in 1780. Father l\lig- 
nault visited then1 regularly, and for a time they 
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,vere under the care of Coopersville, but of necessity 
they,vere Inore and 1110re neglected as the parishes 
around then1 increased in population. The lib- 
eral spirit found good grounù anlong thenl for 
its ullwholesoll1e gro,vths, and flourished anù 
waxed po,verful in their midst. Vicious habits, 
drunkenness and imnlorality as a natural conse- 
quence found' their ,yay among young and old, 
and the appointnlent of a priest ,vas not made 
any too soon to check the progress of disease. 
Father Brosseau began to build a church in 
J\fay and Bishop Wadhalns laid the corner-stone 
in a driving rain-starIn. The first l\lass ,vas said 
in the closed building early in Ju]y, and the church 
was finished in September ,vhen it ,vas blessed 
under the title of St. Joseph. It is a plain wooden 
structure, neat and tasteful, ,vith Gothic porch, 
windows and to\vers, and capable of holding a 
fe\v hundred people. 
The work of collecting sufficient money to 
build it, to provide a house for the pastor, and to 
meet current expenses was sufficiently arduous 
alnong a cool and sceptical people. It was 
accolllplished however. The more generous- 
minded subscribed liberally. The work being 
begun it can easily be foretold that an innnense 
amount of good ,vill be acco1l1plisheù ,vithin the 
decade.\ 
Father Brosseau was born at Laprairie, Canada 
in 1854, made his classics at the .Jcsuit Co]]cgc, 
1\lontreal, and his theology ,yith the Sulpicians. 
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He was ordained in 1879 by Bishop Fabre, and 
served at St. l\Iartine, St. Cunegollde, l\Iontreal, 
and St. Gabriel; later at l\100er's Forks, and was 
finally appointed to Chazy. He ,vas lately suc- 
ceeded in the last nalned place by Rev. l\lichael 
O'Brien. 
}lev. J. T. O'Brien was born in December of 
1860 in Ireland, received his classical education 
at Seton Hall College, and his theological course 
at Emmittsburgh. He was ordained at St. John's 
Church, Plattsburgh, in 1884, and after a year's 
service in Ogdensburg Cathedral was appointed 
to Chazy. The task before him is not easy or 
pleasant, but it offers a large opportunity for zeal 
and perseverance. 
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This portion of the diocese lies in the south... 
east corner of the plain north of the Adirondacks, 
and in part penetrates into the nlountains. 1\Iining, 
lUlllbering and farnling are the occupations of the 
people,-hence, although its condition is now fair, 
it is subject, like Port Henry, to sudden changes 
of business temperature, not at all agreeable to 
the poor. The land is very good, and the farIllers 
fairly situated. The Catholic population is French 
and Irish, with the former largely in the ascend- 
ant. The parishes were formed in the follo,ving 
order, the dates indicating the term of each priest's 
serVIce :- 


PLATTSBURGH, 1827, attended by- 
Rev. Patrick 1\lcGilligan, 1828. 
Vacancy, 1832. 
Rev. 1\11'. Rogers, 1835. 
Rev. :i\lr. Raftery, } 
Rev. 1\11'. Rafferty, 1836. 
Rev. 1\11'. Burns, 
Rev. George Drll111nl0nd, 
Rev. 1\11'. Itool1ey, 
Rev. 1\11'. I
inney, 


1839. 
1854. 
1856. 
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Rev. 1\11'. Cahill, 1860. 
Rev. l{. J. ß1aloney, 1879. 
R,ev. 1\11'. N orlnandeau, 1880. 
Rev. H. J. Shields, 1881. 
Very I{ev. 1"hos. 'Valsh. 
KEESEVILLE, 1848, attended by- 
R,ev. 1\Iichael1\IcDonnell, 1851. 
Rev. B. F. 1\IcLaughlin, 1852. 
Rev. Jas. l{eveny, 1861. 
Rev. Philip l{eveny, 1863. 
Rev. 
11'. Carroll, 1866. 
Rev. J. J. l\lcDonald, 1869. 
Rev. Tobias Glenn, 1880. 
Rev. 1\11'. Conlon, 1881. 
Rev. P. J. Devlin. 
PLATTSBURGH (French), 1853- 
Oblåte Fathers. 
I{EESEVILLE (French), 1853- 
Rev. 1\11'. Negron, 1856. 
R,ev. 1\11'. Renez, 1858. 
Rev. Louis Leba1'banchon, 1865. 
Rev. 1\11'. La1\larq ue, 1865. 
Rev. P. J. Legrand, 1869. 
Rev. Fabian Barnabé, 1883. 
R,ev. DaJnasé Guilbault. 
Au SABLE FORKS, 1868- 
Rev. Jas. Smith, 1876. 
I{ev. H. J. Shields, 1881. 
Rev. 1\11'. Fitzgerald, 1884. 
I{ev. Denis Nolan. 



REDFORD, 1869- 
Rev. N. Z. Lorraine, 
Rev. 1\1r. Decarie, 
Rev. J. N. Beaudry. 
CADYVILLE, 1872- 
Rev. Jas. J. 1\icGowan. 
BLACI{ BROOK, 1881- 
Rev. Thos. Carroll, 
Rev. 1\Iichael Charbonneau. 
ROGERSFIELD, 1881- 
Rev. :I'fIr. Lecoll1t, 
Rev. F. X. Lachance, 
Rev. 1\Ir. Demers. 
DANNE:\lORA, 1883- 
Rev. Geo. Belanger. 
All these parishes are in a flourishing condition, 
and have good church buildings, residences, and, 
at Redford and the French parish of Plattsburgh, 
schools. There are also churches and chapels at 
Clintonville, Peru, l\forrisonville, the Patent, 
Bloomingdale, and U Dion Falls. The parishes 
are, however, far from being in a settled condition, 
and another decade n1ust pass before the uneasy 
shifting of parish lines, the paying of debts, 
assin1ilating ne'V-COll1ers of poor faith, or none at 
all, and the work of building schools, are finally 
done away with. The district is ,vealthy anù 
populous, and the final results are neither doubtful 
nor far reu1oved. 
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1879. 
1882. 


1882. 


1882. 
1884. 
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THE parish of Plattsburgh ranks among the 
first in the diocese both by reason of its age and 
by the Í1nportance of its position in one of the 
four reasonably-sized to,vns ,vithin the lin1Íts of 
this border diocese. The town has a pleasant and 
comlnanding position on the shores of Cumber- 
land Bay, and in a small ,yay busies itself with 
sewing-machines, IUln bel', tourists, and a few 
other industries. The Saranac River, famous all 
the world over by its connection with the 
Adirondack lake of the same nan1e, and with a 
whipping which the Bri.tish received on its banks 
in the war of 1812, runs through the to,vn. The 
Green l\fountains show themselves across the 
Champlain ,vater, ,vhich is here dotted by lnany 
islands; there are many handsome private resi- 
dences, a fe,v respectable hotels, a musical society, 
and a good sprinkling of cultivated people and 
energetic lawyers, while the working-people are 
fairly well-paid and their houses have an air of 
cOInfort and thrift about them more agreeable to 
the soul than the elegance of the d,vellings of the 
rich. 
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All this present prosperity and activity arose 
,vith gradual gro,vth fron1 the settIelnent made on 
the to,vll-site in 1785 by Zephaniah Platt, after 
whom the place ,vas named, and his associa tes. 
The history of the village is that of a thousand 
others through the country and is too comlnon 
and unintere8ting for insertion in this book. 
Plattsburgh becallle ill tÏ1ne the county-seat of an 
ilnmense district, and drew all the attention centred 
on the North to itself. It was visited by Catholics 
long before the enterprising citizens of Pough- 
keepsie thought of recla.in1Ïng its fine acres froln 
the primeval solitude. "\Vhen the territory ,vas 
in the possession of one Count De Fredenburgh, in 
the colonial period, John La Framboise, a French- 
man 'vas his nearest neighbor. How many other 
scattered Catholics frQn1 Canada n1ight have fixed 
their habitation in the vicinity it is impossible to 
say. The granting of lands to French Acadian 
soldiers who fought in the Revolution brought 
old Father l\lignault, of Chambly, to Coopersville 
to minister to their spiritual necessities. He 
found a fe,v French families and a straggling 
Irish soldier in Plattsburgh ,vhither he caIne fre- 
quently as late as 1825, lnaking his abode ,vith 
the Platt fan1Ïly \vho were ahvays happy to wel- 
come the old French priest. A clergyman of any 
sort was a rarity in the North at that period. 
Whether l\lass ,vas said in Plattsburgh by Father 
lVlignault is doubtful. There is no tradition to 
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that effect anywhere to be found. lIe visited the 
town nlerely to look after the general ,velfare of 
the fe,v probably careless Catholics Ii Villg there, 
and ,villingly surrendered the obligation of at- 
tending it all to one Father Dorgan, of ,vhose 
history and fate I could learn nothing, and later 
to the indefatigable Father O'Callaghan, of Bur- 
lington, who seen1S to have discovered and visited 
every Catholic fan1Ïly on either shore of Lake 
Champlain. 
In some part of the year 1827 the parish ,vas 
was forn1ally organized by the Rev. Patrick l\Ic- 
Gilligan. The first l\{ass ever said in the town 
,vas said at the residence of Hugh l\IcGuire, a 
shoemaker, whose house is still standing on Broad 
street, but by whom this Mass was said is a 
mystery which no amount of investi
ation could 
solve. In Father l\1cGilligan's time the ne,v 
congregation hired and furnished a building 
known as the Red Store in which to hold the 
Sunday service. This building and its pews still 
remain, memorable and charn1Îng contrast to the 
elegant edifice in which the Great Sacrifice is now 
offered. The inducements to settle in the town 
,vere not great, and the congregation increased 
too slowly for any practical work to be under- 
taken by the pastor. He died in November, 
1828, and ,vas buried among his people. Priests 
succeeded one another with great rapidity in 
next decade. l\Iass ,vas said occasionally by 


.... 
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priests from distant parishes who caIne to instruct 
and encourage the people while waiting for an 
established pastor. Father Mannigan renlained 
at one tilne three months. Finally, in 1832, 
Father Rogers a newly ordained priest was sent 
to take permanent charge of the place, and to 
n1ake every effort to put it on a respectable 
footing. He was a young, vigorous and earnest 
n1an, and infused a new life into the church. 
Circumstances favored him. A number of Irish 
families had immigrated from Boston that year 
w here they had sa ved a good sum of money 
and settled in Plattsburgh. They invested their 
money in land, forn1Îng what is now known as 
the Irish settlement, where their descendants are 
to this day, and ,vhere they forn1ed a solid and 
respectable nucleus for the rising congregation. 
There was much hard work and self-denial, and 
slow pron..ts at the beginning, but by spring of 
the year 1834 Father Rogers was able to pur- 
chase of Judge John Palmer a lot on which to 
erect a church building. The conveyance was 
made to Hugh lVlcl\furray and Ed,vard I{elley, ,vho 
in turn conveyed it to the trustees of the church 
some t,vo years later when Father Rogers had 
departed for other fields of labor. The work of 
the priest ,vas not confined to the village of 
Plattsburgh. The working of the n1ines and the 
opening of foundries had drawn French and 
Irish families to I{eeseville, Au Sable and Black 
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Brook, and these Father Rogers frequently 
visited. The ready Inoney in the hands of the 
iron workers at J\:eeseville made them a more 
enterprising and pushing body than the farmers 
of Plattsburgh. Father Rogers ,vas enabled to 
build a good church for them in 1835, and brought 
old Bishop Dubois from N e\v York to dedicate it. 
There ,vas little for him to do at Plattsburgh 
except to confirm and counsel the Catholics and 
to urge them to greater exertions in their o,vn 
behalf. Father Rogers departed the same year. 
He is still living in the diocese of New York a 
venerable man of seventy-five years, well-remem- 
bered by the surviving lllembers of the church he 
labored for. 
"\Vithin a half year three priests succeeded one 
another in the parish, Father RaÏtery, of whom I 
could learn nothing beyond his nlere namG; Father 
Rafferty, who went to collect for the church 
through the diocese, was appointed to another 
parish Ineanwhile and did not return, and Father 
Burns, who died in April of 1836 and was buried 
by the side of Father l\I'Gilligan. The rapidity 
\vith \vhich these gentlen1en followed one another 
left their memory in the Ininds of existing parish- 
ioners very obscure. Rev. George Drummond 
caUle from Syracuse on the death of Father Burns 
and took charge of the parish. In May after his 
arrival the church was properly incorporated under 
the name of the First ROlnan Catholic church of 
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the to\vn of Plattsburgh, and Patrick Foy, 'Villialn 
Eagan, Richard Cullen, l\lichael Kearney, Janles 
Trowlan, John Hogan, Barney 1\lc'VillianJs and 
Christopher Sherlock ,vere elected trustees, to 
\vhom 1\lessrs. l\tlcMurray and Kelley made over 
the lot purchased from Judge Palnler. A church 
was imnlediately conlnlenced on it, and during the 
course of its construction Father Drummond ,vent 
to Canada to collect the funds \vhich \vere not to 
be collected at home for its completion. He was 
taken ill and died at Quebec in the fall of 1839, 
,vhere he \vas buried. 
His successor was Father Rooney, whose long 
administration of fifteen years has left his nlel110ry 
fresh and luxuriant \vith the people of Plattsburgh. 
He was a l11edium-sized, rosy, ,veIl-knit and choleric 
Irishman, of good business abilities, and quite able 
to hold his own against the tricks of the children 
of 1\Iamnlon. He was the first priest whose ag- 
gressive nature, united with his long stay in Platts- 
burgh, enabled the congregation to pass from the 
state of obscure struggling to a firm a11d respect- 
able place before the world. I-Ie \vas pastor of all 
the territory north of the l110un tains, ,vest of the 
lake and east of Chateaugay, and his whole time ,vas 
spent in infusing into the scattered parishes a sho\v of 
the vigorous life ,vhich he brought \vith him. The 
church begun by Father Drunlnlond was pushed 
to conlpletion with a vigor that did not always suit 
the purses of the parishioners. It \vas a stone 
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edifice, stone is cheap and plentiful in Plattsburgh, 
perfectly square and able to hold four or five 
hundred persons. It was dedicated solemnly on 
Sunday the 25th of Septelllber 1842, by Arch- 
Lishop Hughes, who confirIned many hundred 
children on the same day, and gave one of his 
magnificent discourses to a crowded congregation 
of admiring Catholics and curious Protestants. 
He was entertained at Father Rooney's residence. 
It \vas his first and last visit to the northern limits 
of his vast diocese. His trip along Lake Cham- 
plain convinced hinl of the need of a new see in 
New York State, and a fe\v years after his return 
to New York, Albany was n1ade the see of a new 
diocese with Bishop l\1'Closkey, the present cardi- 
nal, at its head. The edifice which was thus dedi- 
cated served the congregation for over thirty 
years, and was only given up \vhen the new church 
,vas finished. Father Rooney elnployed the next 
t\velve years in removing the debt which he had 
contracted to cOJnplete the church, and in con- 
solidating his par
shes. Bishop M'Closkey Inade 
Keeseville an independent parish in 1848 with 
Au Sable and Black Brook for its dependencies, 
and some months previous also removed fron1 his 
charge the feeble missions along the lake which 
he had looked after on occasions. The French 
Catholics also withdrew from the church in 1853 
and under the charge of the Oblate Fathers formed 
an independent organization. IIis territory, ho\v- 
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ever, was still extensive, and the constantly in- 
creasing imnligration soon made up in part for 
,vhat the parish had lost. A parish residence ,vas 
bought, the cemetery and the church improved. 
Bishop l\l'Closkey visited the place in 1850. He 
removed Father Rooney to Albany in 1854. The 
good priest \vas then \vell advanced in years, and 
did little nlinisterial work from that time till his 
death. He left his entire property to the church 
,vith a special bequest for Plattsburgh, where his 
memory is held to this hour in benediction. The 
work ,vhich he accomplished ,vas decidedly bene- 
ficial to the advancement of the faith in the North. 
It ,vas, as 11luch as such work can be, largely per- 
sonal. The priest ,vas popular not only with his 
people but \vith his Protestant neighbors, who 
could appreciate his business skill and natural 
shrewdness, his courtesy, his learning and his de- 
votion to duty, if not his religious belief. 
The baptismal records for the years froIll 1839 to 
1847 sho\v 1013 births as the Catholic quota for all 
the parishes attached to Plattsburgh. The times 
were good, and the settlers Inaking Inoney, so that 
the birth-rate stood high, and as capital and 
immigrants flo\ved into the n1Îlling region together, 
Plattsburgh began to assume an iUlportance \vhich 
no one had ever dreamed of. Father I(inney 
succeeded Father Rooney, and after a stay of t\VO 
years was in turn follo\ved by Father Cahill, \vho 
111acle way for an Oblate 111issionary, Rev. Richard 
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J. 
ialoney, in l\Iay, 1860. The six years covered 
by the two first-named priests were uneventful in 
parish history. It remained for Father 
Ialoney 
to give to the history of the parish a con1pletion 
and perfection ,vhich does not belong to any other 
in our diocese, and to cast upon it a glory ,vhich 
shall not faùe easily. 
It was foreseen at the time Father l\Ialoney 
took charge of the parish, that at an early date the 
district embraced by the diocese of Ogdensburg 
would be cut off from Albany and formed into an 
episcopal see. I t was supposed that Plattsburgh 
,vould be its seat. Father l\Ialoney, under that 
impression, determined to erect a church structure 
which would be worthy of the name of cathedral. 
In 1867, the lots fronting on l\Iargaret, Broad, and 
Oak streets, were bought, and on the first day of 
July, 1868, the corner-stone of the ne\v church \vas 
laid by Bishop Conroy. On the 27th of 
iay, 
1869, the church was re-incorporated under the 
llew act of 1863, with the title of St. John the 
Baptist, and the lay trustees appointed were 
Bernard l\IcI{eever and Patrick Delaney. In the 
fall of 1871 the roof of the church ,vas finished, 
and in the \vinter of 1874: it \vas used by the con... 
gregation for the offering of the Divine sacrifice. 
Bishop Wadhams can1e from Ogdensburg to dedi- 
cate it in August, 1875, ancl was assisted by Bishop' 
Goesbriand of Burlington. The building was 
erected, but the object of its size and grandeur 
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had not been attained. The see of the new 
bishopric was placed in Ogdensburg. 
I t is the most imposing edifice in Northern New 
York, cruciform in shape, built entirely of stone, 
201 feet long, and in the transept 84 feet wide, 90 
feet high. It is Father Maloney's nionument, and 
is really a stone history of Plattsburgh in Catho- 
licity. The parishioners dug the foundations, 
hauled the stone from the quarries, and the tinl- 
bel's from the mills, gave their day's labor to it, 
their time and thought, as well as their money, 
and have lately relieved it, in great part, of its 
heavy burden of debt. 
Father l\faloney departed from Plattsburgh in 
1879, and ,vas followed in succession by Father 
Normandeau of Brushton, and Father Shields of 
Troy, Sen1Ïnary, no,v dead. The present inCUIll- 
bent, Very Rev. Thos. 'Valsh, was appointed to 
the charge of the parish in 1881. He was born in 
Ireland in 1842, where he nlade his classical course. 
He studied theology in Troy Seminary, and ,vas 
ordained priest in 1868, serving as curate for one 
year at St. Mary's, Os\vego, and St. J ohu's, 
Albany. In 1869 he succeeded Father De Luca, 
as pastor of Hogansburg, where he remained nearly 
nine years, building there an elegant and tasteful 
church at a cost of $18,000. During Bishop 
Wadhams' absence in Rome he acted as adn1Ïnis- 
trator of the diocese. In 1878 he was sent to the 
n1Îssion of "\Vatertown. In 1879 he was appointed 
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vicar-general of the diocese, with temporary resi- 
dence in Ogdensburg, and was finally placed in 
charge of Plattsburgh. During his administration 
the debt of the church has been reduced $11,000, 
a house and lot has been bought and fitted up as a 
parochial residence, and within a short period the 
debts remaining will have disappeared, and the 
energies of the parish will pass into healthier chan- 
nels than mere debt-paying. 
Plattsburgh Catholics number twelve or fifteen 
hundred, exclusive of the French, and though a 
some\vhat cautious and shrewd people, have a 
strong faith, and observe their religious duties 
faithfully. Without much enthusiasnl they are 
capable of doing great things, as the building of 
their church bears witness, and of making great 
sacrifices; it remains to be seen if they have 
succeeded in transmitting their virtues to their 
children. 
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THE tourist ,vho ,vishes t.o visit the wonders of 
the famous Au Sable chasIn, leaves the cars at 
Port I{ent, and 1110unts, by easy degrees, over a 
fair mountain road to the chasm, five nliles distant. 
The higher he goes the wiùer and Illore astonish- 
ing the vie,v 'v hich expands behind him. The 
blue outlines of the Vermont mountains, thirty 
111iles of blue Champlain water, numerous islands, 
the spires of Plattsburgh, the broad plain ,vhich 
s,veeps northward from the base of the Adiron- 
dacks, gradually unfold their beauties to the eye, 
until at the top of the ascent the rapids of the 
Au Sable and the white mist of the falls appear 
below, and the descent into the river valley shuts 
off the wonderful vista. Crossing the Au Sable 
and follo\ving the road along the river-a hard, 
t5h a dy, delightful road-the village itself comes 
into vie,v,-a hilly, thrifty, comfortable to,vn, set 
upon opposite hills, with the river running l
ke a 
racer through a deep rift in the earth eighty feet 
below. 1."he1'e are all sorts of man ufactories, pre- 
tentious streets, fine residences, solid poor Inen's 
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d,vellings and the other health commonplaces of a 
well-to-do town. The Adirondacks glo\ver on it. 
Through a break in the hills old Whitefa wn shows 
his snowy front to the villagers. At the very 
summit of the town stands the church which 
Father Rogers built a half century ago, and across 
the river in a similar position, another belonging 
to the French Canadians. 
Sixty-four years ago Hugh McGill and his fam- 
ily arrived in Keeseville from Canada with a ten.. 
year-old daughter, now 1\1rs. Mcl{eever, who lived 
to give to the writer of this book the chief facts in 
the history of the l{eeseville church. A fe,v Jog- 
huts, a store, a mill and a dam, were then the ad- 
vance guard of civilization. Father Mignault and 
Father Dorgan paid the place a casual visit, for 
there was but one Catholic family there, John 
Keenan and his children, who have lived to see 
the things done by this generation. 
'ather Cal- 
laghan said the first Mass in the house of Hugh 
1\IcCarthy in 1825-onlnipresent Father O'Cal- 
laghan; baptized the infants and the neglected 
elder children, taught theln their catechism, pre.. 
pared them for the sacraments, Dlarried the unmar.. 
ried, and the legally-married, ,vho had not patience 
to ,vait for the priest, and revived the faith gene- 
rally among the venturesome people of that period. 
After hinl the lnission was attended by the priests 
who came in succession to Plattsburgh-by 
Fathers McGil1igan, Rogers, Raftery, Rafferty, 
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Burns, Drummond and Rooney, under ,vhose ad- 
n1inistration it had advanced to that degree of 
strength as to perlnit of its being formed into an 
independent parish. 
Previous to Father Rogers' time l\lass had been 
said in private houses, mostly at the residence of a 
1\11'. Sheridan, and still later in a schoolhouse, 
which is still standing, near the present church. 
In fourteen years time, however, J\.:eeseville had 
made son1e strides to,vards prosperity, and had re- 
ceived its share of accidental ilnlnigration. The 
town had considerable ambition, and its Catholic 
population ,vas more pushing, and better supplied 
with ready money than their Plattsburgh neigh- 
bors. Indeed the priests of the 111ission would 
have lnuch preferred steady residence there, but 
that it lay so far out of the line of regular travel 
and from the centre of their extensive territory. 
It offered a fair field for Father Rogers' exertions, 
and he con1menced the erection of a church in the 
spring of 1835. I t was the first building of the 
kind in I\.:eeseville. The sects had slight foothold 
in the village as yet, and their adherents were 
scattered and poor. The congregation took hold 
of the ,york in a purely personal fashion. 1\loney 
,vas not ,vanting, but time, and labor, and lun1ber, 
were given as well. The parishioners dug the 
foundation, cut and hauled the lun1ber, assisted 
the masons, carpenters, and painters, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the building dedicated hefore 
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the sunlmer was ended. Father Rogers brought 
old Bishop Dubois from N e,v York to perform the 
CerelTIOny. It was a grand occasion for the primi- 
tive church. The Catholics for miles around came 
to the village, pouring in from the neighboring 
towns, and travelling from rèmote recesses of the 
mountains to witness, many of them for the first 
time, a l\fass and a puhlic ceremony. The old 
white-haired bishop preached, baptized, confirmed, 
healed old ,vounds and serious differences, blessed 
ilJegal alliances, and absolved the excommunicated, 
during his brief stay. It was really a ne,v impulse 
of grace communicated to the church, and was felt 
for years afterward. I..Iater the finishing touches 
were put to the sacred building. Each priest has 
added to, or improved it in one way or another, 
until it now presents a creditable appearance, 
standing on the high hill above the town, with 
the graveyard at one side, and the wild Saranac 
rushing at its feet. 
In 1848 I{eeseville with Au Sable and Peru 
were formed into a parish separate from Platts- 
burgh. Father l\IacDonnell, who still enjoys in 
that neighborhood the reputation of being the 
most polished orator kno\vn to the people, was 
placed in charge of it,-a tall, portly, fine-looking 
]nan with a high tenlper and a lovable disposition 
that made hinl many friends. He left the parish 
in the sumnler of 1851, and died after\vards in the 
"\tVest Indies whither he had gone for his health. 
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Father B. F. l\1cLoughlin succeeded to the 
parish, and ren1ained until 1852. He is still living, 
the hale, portly, venerable pastór of Cortland in 
the Albany diocese. 
Father James l{eveny took charge of the parish 
for the next nine years, and his brother Philip suc- 
ceeding him remained there until the spring of 1
63. 
'The former was one of the patriarchs of the 
North, and has identified his name 'with the history 
of Catholicity in this and the Albany diocese. He 
built the old and ne\v churches at Au Sable. Both 
brothers, most estimable men, are since dead, 
Father J anIes having been pastor of St. Francis in 
Troy and Father Philip pastor of Amsterdam. 
Father 'Villian1 Carroll had charge of the parish 
from 1863 to 1869. He died lately in Troy. 
Father John 1\IacDonnell, who died a fe,v years ago 
at Potsdam, succeeded him ana remained in the 
parish until 1869. During his terln a lady who 
had become a convert presented to the Catholics 
'of Clintonville, an out-n1Ïssion of Keeseville, a 
deserted l\fethodist church ,vhich she bought and 
fitted up for their use. It stands on the Au Sable 
road, in the heart of a mining district, a plain 
,vooden edifice so high above the village as to be 
visible for many miles. The sound of its bell on a 
summer morning is the 1110st charn1Ïng memory a 
visitor can take a,vay froln the valley of the Au 
Sable. 
Father l\{acÐonnell was succeeded in 18û9 by the 
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Rev. Tobias Glenn ,vho owns thrdistinction of a 
long residence in J\:eeseville as 'pastor. Up to this 
time the northern district ,vas but the training- 
ground of young priests. Its Catholic population 
,vas poor, scattered, and floating to some extent, 
and there seemed little prospect of its ever rival.. 
ling or even approaching the prosperity of the 
south. In consequence the south drew to it the 
men of age and ability, priests were changed fre- 
quently, no sooner beconling acquainted ,vith their 
flock than conlpelled to leave theIne The faith in 
the more remote l11issions suffered naturally from 
an inevitable misfortune. Father Glenn however 
relnained in the parish for eleven years, and left it 
in 1880 only to undertake a task of immense im- 
portance and great difficulties. (See the history of 
"\Vatertown parish). He raised J\:eeseville to a 
higher standard than that ,vhich it had followed, 
and probably brought it to its highest possible 
growth under the circumstances. For the old 
parishes of the diocese are now almost stationary. 
They have the fixity and maturity of English 
country villages, and after a certain degree of per- 
fection has been reached refuse to be polished 
further without wearing. He was succeeded by 
Father Conlan ,vho died the next year, when 
Father James Devlin, the present incumbent be- 
came pastor. 
Father Devlin was born in Ireland in 1856, 
made his collegiate course in Derry, and studied 
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theology in the Troy Seminary where he was or- 
dained in 1879. He was curate at Ogdensburg 
for a tilne, and parish priest of Rouse's Point later; 
froln 'v hich place he departed to take charge of 
the mission at I\:eeseville. - His ,vork there is the 
ordinary routine work of an Adirondack priest, its 
roughest feature being the long rides on the moun- 
tain roads, which must be taken winter and sum- 
mer, and are certain to wear out the toughest con- 
stitution. His parish contains about t,vo hundred 
families, all Irish and of Irish descent; a good, 
simple people, comfortably provided ,vith a share 
of the world's goods, and proud of their fifty years 
of Catholic history. The parish has been visited 
once by Bishop Dubois, once by Bishop Hughes, 
twice by Bishop l\I'Closkey, once by Bishop Conroy 
and three times by Bishop "\Vadhalns. 
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PLATTSBURGH-(French). 


IN 1853 the French Canadian Catholics sepa- 
rated from the Irish congregation, having 
attained to nUlllbers ,vhich nlade special su- 
perintendence by a priest speaking their o,vn 
language a necessity. Bishop l\l'Closkey gave to 
the Oblate Fathers the charge of the n1Ïssion 
,vhich then comprised all the territory no,v em- 
braced in the independent missions of Redford, 
Black Brook, Dannemora, Cadyville, Rogersfield, 
1vlorrisonville and Rand's II ill. 
Revs. John P. Bernard and Claude Sallaz were 
sent in August of 1853 to organize the ne,v parish. 
It was ,vithout a church or any place of public 
vorship. l\Iass was said in a hall leased for a 
period, while priests and people were earnestly 
engaged in the work of church building. Ou 
the 5th of Septenlber, 1853, Father Bernard, ill 
presence of the trustees D. Laforce, F. Davis, 
Jos. Fontaine, Louis Chauvin, and Z. Jourdonnais 
and a great crowd of citizens, broke ground on 
the spot where the foundations of St. Peter's 
were to be laid. The entire Catholic body, en- 
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couraged by the burning words and shining 
ex
tlnple of their pastor, made prodigious sac- 
rifices. The people were for the most part poor, 
and help ,vas sought outside the parish, particu- 
larly in Canada. The work was vigorously 
pushed, and after two years of struggle the build- 
ing, a serviceable and comely structure 167 feet 
long, 64 wide and 58 high, ,vas completed. The 
first l\Iass ,vas said in the sacristy in February 
of 1855, and the church was dedicated under 
the patronage of St. Peter by Bishop Guigues 
of Ottawa on the 29th of June of the same 
year. The celebration was made notable by the 
presence of the venerable pastor of Chanlbly, 
Canada, 
I. ßlignault, ,vho for a quarter of a cen- 
tury ministered to the Catholics of the 'Champlain 
district, and ,vho lived to see many prosperous 
parishes scattered through the territory which he 
had often traversed when it was a mere ,vilder- 
ness. 
Plattsburgh is the capital of Clinton County, 
and Clinton County is the seat of a large Cana- 
dian population, which is gradually rising to a 
state of sober anù lasting influence and prosperity. 
It was natural that the congregation of St. Peter's 
should increase and flourish under the providence 
of God. The church, once finished and paid for, 
,vas by little and little tastefully decorateù; 
stained glass ,vindows were put in, ,vith choir 
f;talls, an organ, a beautiful pulpit, and an elegant 
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altar. The population increased naturally and 
by immigration as only French-Canadians can. 
There are now in the parish 630 families, repre- 
senting some 3500 souls. In each year there are 
over 1700 communions, 250 baptisms, 50 mar- 
riages, 75 burials, 100 children prepared for first 
communion. Then societies are attached to the 
church, and the Sunday-school is regularly at- 
tended. A fine school, under the charge of the 
Gray Nuns of Ottawa, who also teach three :hun- 
dred children in the public primaries, ,vas erected 
opposite the church a few years ago. 
The priests under whose charge the difficult 
work of reorganizing the Canadians has been 
conducted were, besides the two mentioned above, 
Rev. Fathers Garin, Cauvin, Thénier, 1\lourier, 
Bournigalle, Lauzon, Trudeau, Gaudet, Lebret, 
Peltier, and 1\Iedieville, the last nanled of whom 
died recently in J\iontreal. The present pastor 
in Plattsburgh is Father Amyot. 
The parish has had its trials, some of them 
severe enough, and has been tried severely by 
the indifferenc.e and malicious opposition of 
vicious brethren ,vho have forgotten the practice 
of their faith; but at this moment it enjoys the 
full measure of conlplete success, and is beginning 
to experience that repose of perfect order and 
discipline which cannot but increase under the 
happy circunlstances surrounding the French 
Catholics of Plattsburgh. 
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UNTIL the 23rd of October, 1853, the French 
Canadians of l{eeseville n1Ïngled with the Irish 
congregation. When Bishop M'Closkey gave to 
the Oblates the charge of the French in the 
Southern part of Clinton County, these energetic 
missionaries lost no time in establishing parishes 
in the important centres. Under their direction 
and management the new Canadian congregation 
was formed in Keeseville, and a church was 
bought from the Presbyterians to be converted 
to Catholic uses. Previous to the coming of the 
Oblates, a French missionary, Father Petit, visited 
the Canadians in 1828, and }1"ather l\lignault also 
attended them up to the tÏ1ne when the church 
was built at J{eeseville. 
As soon. as they were formed into a separate 
congregation the Canadians sho,ved commendable 
zeal in assisting the Oblate fathers. A bell ,vas 
bought and placed in the to,vn, and Father Reniz 
felt justified in starting a boarding-school for 
Catholic boys. Perhaps the time ,vas ill-chosen 
or the management inefficient" but the school 
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broke up after a brief existence and has never 
been rene,ved. The pastors of the church suc- 
ceeded one another in the following order. 
}1"'ather Negron. until 1856, \vho bought the 
church and 
egan the work of building up the 
congregation. 
Father Reniz until 1858, who founded the 
boardi ng-school. 
Father Lebarbanchon until 1865. 
Father La l\larque during the same year. 
Father J. B. Legrand until 1869. 
Father Fabian Barnabé until 1883. 
Father Guilbault until the present writing. 
Each of these priests in his o\vn way did honor 
to the new parish and assisted more or less in 
its gradual improvement. Debts \vere paid, 
church property added to, the neglectful and the 
bad slo\vly won back to the fervor of childhood; 
the Canadians little by little climbed up from the 
dull level of indifference, ignorance, and poverty 
to a position of physical and spiritual con1fort. 
It was reserved for Father Fabian Barnabé in 
his long service of fourteen years to leave the 
deepest impresBion upon the people and to do 
lllore for them than can easily be done again. 
Father Barnabé ,vas a Canadian, of stern yet 
charitable disposition, exceedingly sensitive, and 
of lofty ideas of personal honor. His piety, 
charity, and devotion to duty were so ,veIl kno\vn 
that his brother priests and his fiery people ,vel'e 
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alike impressed by them, and regarded hÜn ,vith 
the deepest respect and affection. In the face of 
lllany difficulties he worked bravely, continu- 
ously and che
rfully, undisturbed by the tor.. 
tures of ill-health or the ingratitude of the peo- 
ple, or the failure of most cherished plans. It is 
but little to say that he bought the parochial 
residence, improved the church property, and 
left it free of debt for his successor. l\Iaterial 
Ï1nprovements were the feeblest part of his good 
,york. He brought his people into the practice 
of sobriety, and of all the Catholic duties. lIe 
formed numerous and successful societies among 
them, and taught them habits of thrift and virtue. 
The sick and the sinful were his special care, 
and out of his tenderness for them sprang a won- 
derful success in dealing with theIne In fact 
Father Barnabé lost his health by his great at- 
tention to the \vants of his people, and died too 
soon for the glory of the church in the north. 
He ,vas buried alnid the sorrow of the entir-e dio- 
cese. A distinguished concourse of priests and 
J{eeseville citizens headed by the bishop paid 
the last honor to his remains, and his memory 
will long be in benediction among those \vho 
knew hÍ1n. 
He ,vas succeeded by Father Guilbault the 
present pastor, \vho was born in 1862 at L'As- 
sonlption, Canada, made his entire course of 
studies at the college in his native to,vn, anù 
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was ordained there in 1881. After serving as 
curate at Ogdensburg and Fort Covington. he 
was appointed to Keeseville in 1883. 
The work at Keeseville after Father Barn
bé's I 
management he found pleasant and easy. A 
ne,v church was built at Peru for the benefit of 
Catholics in that neighborhood. There are in the 
parish over four hundred families numbering 
t,vo thousand souls and affording an a verage of 
fourteen hundred communicants. Nearly three- 
fourths of the families o,vn their o,vn property, 
and are situated in cOlufort, and it ,vill not be 
long until a Catholic school lends its aid in ce- 
menting the faith ,vhich so many good men under 
adverse circumstances labored to increase and 
perfect. 
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THIS village lies, like an egg in the nest, in the 
very heart of the Adirondacks, on the route to the 
Lake region. Every week there passes through 
the village the famous stage-coach 'v hich carries 
tourists from Saranac and St. Regis to the railroad 
depot, a long but picturesque journey of thirty or 
forty n1Ïles into the recesses of the mountains. 
'1'he village is built on both sides of the Au Sable 
river-here little more than a mountain torrent- 
and straggles hither and thither in a clumsy, 
irregular, cro\vded fashion ,vherever the close 
overhanging hills would give a house a foothold. 
The opening of the iron n1Ïnes dre\v hither the 
Irish and 
--'rench as far back as 1830, and they 
\vere visited occasionally by the priests ,vho had 
charge of Plattsburgh; but tradition gives it that 
Father Rooney, in 1840, was the first priest ,vho 
-said Mass there and in Black Brook, and ,vho 
found a sufficient number of families in the place 
to give hopes of its present independent position. 
Father MacDonnell bought ground for a church in 
1848 shortly after his arrival in J{eeseville, an9 
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Father J an1es J{eveny in the SUlnl11er of 1854 
huilt a stone church of fair dÏ1llensiolls and neat 
appearance. It ,vas "rashed a,vay by a freshet the 
next y'ear, in ,,,hich 111any persons ,vel'e dro,vned, 
hu t the energetic priest and his congregation re- 
paired the loss that very year, -and ,vere housed in 
the present church building before the 'vinter 
closed in. The earliest residents in the place ,vere 
J an1es Quirk, J anles J{elly, 1\11'. Lynch and 1Vlatthe'v 
D,vyer, and among the trustees ,ve find in the 
earliest records the names of James Bracken, 
Bernard Riley, IIugh l\l'Carthy, and James Lalor. 
In 1868 Au Sable ,vas made an independent 
parish ,vith the Rev. Jan1es Slnith as pastor. A 
great number of fan1ilies, French and Irish, had 
been drawn to the place by a booln in the iron 
industry, and made a resident priest a necessity. 
Father Slnith remained eight years, and ,vas after- 
wards removed to Brasher. He ,vas succeeded by 
Rev. Hugh Shields, a talented Louvain graùuate, 
for SOlne tillle a professor in. Troy Selninary, and. a 
relnarkably eloquent speaker. Father Shields, 
,vith an interruption of a few months in the ,vinter 
of 1880, ,vas connected ,vith the parish until 
January of 1881, ,vhen he died sonle,vhat suùdenly 
after a brief illness. His successor ,vas Father 
Fitzgerald, who ,vas again succeeded in 1884 by 
neve Dennis Nolan the present pastor. 
Father Nolan ,vas born in Ireland in 1857, made 
part of his classics there and part in America at St. 
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1\lichael's college, Toronto; studied his theology at 
Troy and ,vas there ordained on the Christmas of 
1881. He has been pastor of Fort Covington, and 
chancellor of the diocese previous to his present 
appointment. The duties inlposed upon him are 
not numerous, nor burdensolne; but circumstances 
require of him luuch patience and tact in dealing 
with a population as unsettled as the ocean. The 
iron-works rise and decline with painful regularity, 
and the people come and go accordingly, so that 
,york is ahvays beginning and it is difficult to give 
to parochial labor stability or to measure a work 
by results, There are t,vo hundred families in 
the parish, of \'vhich t,venty-five are farmers, the 
rest being iron-,vorkers; this number n1ay be sud- 
denly augmented if at any time the iron trade 
should become prosperous. The church at Au 
Sable is remarkable for its neatness and taste, and 
it is ,vorth a visitor's tillle to hear the children sing 
at the high mass on Sunday. Like the sound of 
the bell five miles belo,v at Clintonville the visitor 
carries a,vay no prettier memory of Au Sable than 
the voices of the children on a Sunday afternoon 
beating the clear mountain air with the solemn 
nleasures of the Tonus Peregrinus. 
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REDFORD. 


THIS place is one of a range of mining villages 
which lie around Lyon 11lountain looking do,vn on 
the fertile valley of Champlain. It is built among 
the untouched stumps of the primeval,vilderness, 
and is sadly disfigured by the mining refuse cast 
out of the bo,vels of the earth. As early as 1821 
a few fan1Ìlies found their way into this ,vilderness 
headed by the agent of a lunlber cOlupany, John 
S. Foster, who built a sa,v-mill and grist-luill, and 
later a glass manufactory ,vhich enjoyed a precari- 
ous existence ullti11852. 
In 1847 a Canadian, Pierre Tremblay, discovered 
the iron n1Ïnes which capitalists ,vorked after,vards 
and in this way brought population and prosperity 
to Redford. Previously Father Rogers of Platts- 
burgh visited the Irish and French families resi- 
dent there, and said :.JIass for them. They nUI11- 
bered about forty families. Fronl that time until 
the Oblates took charge of the Canadians of the dis- 
trict Redford was attended by the priests of St. 
John's church. 
In 1853 the mission passed in to the hands of the 
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Oblates. Father Sallaz found but sixty fan1ilies 
in the place, alid built for them a small chapel 
'\vhich serves to-day as the sacristy of the lle'v 
church; but the mines being now in full blast the 
population so rapidly increased that in the next 
year, July 10th, 1854, he laid the corner-stone of a 
spacious and elegant structure ,vhich was ready 
for service a" year later. From sixty families the 
population jumped very suddenly to s01l1ething 
over six hundred, of which all but eighty are 
Canadians, and work for the most part in the 
mInes. 
The Oblates attended the mission until 1869, 
when the Rev. N. Z. Lorraine was named by the 
Bishop of Albany the first resident pastor, a posi- 
tion which he held for ten years and resigned to 
return to his own diocese of l\Iontreal. A few 
years later he was made bishop and vicar-apostolic 
of Pontiac in Canada. 
He was succeeded in Redford by Father Decarie 
of the parish of St. Henri of the Tanneries, l\Iont- 
real, who relnained until 1882, and began the con- 
struction of a magnificent convent, ,vhich, under 
the care of the Franciscan Sisters, has progressed 
encouragingly to this day. 
Father J. N. Beaudry succeeded him, and is the 
present pastor. He was born in Canada in 1848, 
made his classical studies at St. l\Iarie de 1\lonnoir, 
his philosophy and theology partly at the same 
same place and partly in l\1ontreal, and ,vas 01'- 
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dained in 1873 by Bishop LaRocque of St. IIy- 
acinthe. For five years he ,vas director of the 
college of St. l\Iarie de l\Ionnoir, was appointed to 
Coopersville in 1878, to l\looer's Forks in 1881, 
and finally to Redford in 1882. In every place he 
has distinguished hin1self as a priest of exceptional 
ability, and the work confided to him has been 
carried on iq a way that has ,von the admiration 
of his superiors and the respect and affection of 
his people. In the mining ,vilderness he finds 
many and severe labors, and suffers, as d0 his 
brethren, fron1 the tepidity of his people; hut the 
influence of a good school, ably conducted under 
llis n1anagemen t, and of perfect Christian organi- 
zation, will, it is certain, soon do a,vay with luke- 
\varmness in the service of God. 
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CADYVILLE. 


THIS village lies a few n1Ïles to the West of 
Platts burgh and is the centre of an industrious and 
hard-working farn1ing con1munity. Along with a 
district called the Patent it forms the parish of 
Cadyville. The farlning-land lying among the 
rough foot-hills of the Adirondacks is not ahvays 
the lllost fertile nor easily cultivated. Catholics 
found their way here ,vith the en1igrants of 1825, 
and always attended the church at Plattsburgh, 
whose priests up to the time of Father l\Ialoney 
had charge of them. The first settlers in the 
Cadyville district were John Sullivan, John Judge, 
Eugene and Patrick Corrigan, Ed'\vard Reilly, John 
and Ed'\vard Ledwith, James Ryan, Philip Butler, 
Dennis Farrell, and Eugene Sullivan; in the 
Patent, James 
IcGinty, Philip Bernard, O'\ven 
and James Fitzpatrick, Thomas l\lurray, Thomas 
Dolan, William Quinn, and 
Iichaell\Iorgan. 
As early as 1830 l\1ass was celebrated in the 
house of 1\11'. l\IcGinty by the priests ,vho occa- 
sionally stopped in Plattsburgh, probably by 
Father l\IcGilligan or his successor, but until the 
con1ing of indefatigable Father Ilooney nothing 
was done to'\vards organization. In 1840 he built 
a church at the Patent ,vhich enjoys the singular 
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distinction (in the North) of having been dedicated 
hy Archbishop Hughes. St. Jalnes's church at 
Cadyville ,vas also begun by him at nearly the 
same time and conlpleted by Father l\Ialoney. 
The three districts of Dannemora, Cadyville, 
and the Patent were in 1872 formed into an inde- 
pendent parish and placed under the charge of 
Ilev. James J. 1\1:cGo\van. Father l\IcGo\van built 
a stone sacristy to Cadyville church, put in ne\v 
pews, and completed the decorations, besiùes add- 
ing to the cOlllfort and beauty of the parochial 
resiùence by many a.dditions and illlprovements. 
In 1881 Dannemora was made an independent 
parÜ;h. The united districts of Cadyville and the 
Patent number one hundred families of good faith 
and sin1ple, honest character. There are three 
hundred annual communions. Bishop \Vadhaills 
adn1Ïnistered confirlnation several tiines, and the 
parish has been visited by Bishops Hughes, 
1\1' Closkey, and Conroy. 
Rev. ,James J. l\IcGowan was born in Ireland 
on October 28, 1830. He n1ade his preparatory 
studies at l\lt. l\lellery, Ireland, and the Irish 
college, Paris, and his theological course at Otta\va, 
Canada, being ordained in l\1:ay, 1866. He \vas 
first appointed to Papineauville in Lower Canada, 
finally adopted by Bishop \Vadhanls and appointed 
to Cadyville, ,vhere he is nluch honored and re- 
spected. by his people, for his piety and devoted- 
ness. 
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BLACI{ BROOI{. 


THIS is the title given to a n1ission embracing 
the three villages of Black Brook, Union Falls, 
and Bloolningdale, which lie among the Adiron- 
dacks, and are the n10st remote mountain parishes 
of the diocese. Their history is in part separable, 
but inaSllluch as they all belonged at one time to 
Keeseville, and later to Au Sable Forks, it is con- 
sidered advisable to treat them as one parish. 
The first Catholic settlers pushed their way into 
the wilderness along \vith the stragglers who, as 
early as 1828, began to ,vander from Canada into 
the southern boundaries of the St. La\vrence. It 
is but a score of miles from Black Brook to Keese- 
_ vine, where, as early as 1820, a few Irish and 
French had settled; it was easy for the adven- 
turous to reach it. Some good farming land lay 
around Union Falls, and tanneries provided work 
for the day-laborer. 
The first Catholics attended J\lass in l{eeseville. 
They \vere fe\v in nun1ber. All the priests who 
had at various tin1es officiated in Plattsburgh and 
l\:eeseville, from Father Gil1igan ùo\vn to the 
division of the Plattsburgh parish, visited them on 
rare occasions; and n1ention is Inade of a Father 
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Petit having gone from Chazy to J{eeseville as 
early as 1829. 
While the n1Íssion ,vas attached to J{eeseville it 
had gro,vn to such a size as warranted Father 
James J{eveny in the attenlpt to build a church 
at Union Falls. It ,vas finished in 1854, and 
blessed under the title of St. Rose of LÍIna. For 
t,venty years it served as the house of ,vorship 
for all that country, until increasing populatiun 
brought other churches into existence. 
During the government of .l\.U Sable parish by 
the Rev. J an1es Snlith, Black Brook had become a 
place of unusual importance, and he built a church 
there in 1875, capable of holding 400 persons. 
Father Scanlan fitted it out ,vith pe,vs and an 
organ.. painted the building and placed an altar in 
the sanctuary. 
The n1Ïssion became for the first time a really 
independent parish upon the appointnlent of Rev. 
Tho111aS Carroll of the diocese of l\.Iontreal to the 
charge of Black Brook and its outside lnissions in 
1881. He was pastor a little over one year. 
During that tilne he had the church neatly fres- 
coed, adorned ,vith handsome statues, and pro- 
vided with a new altar, a chalice, an ostellsoriunl, 
and necessary articles of church furniture. lIe 
also built a parochial residence. IIis people gen- 
erously assisted him in all his undertakings, and 
much regretted the illness ,vhich forced hiln to 
return hOIne, ,vhere he died shortly after. 
]?ather }\tlichael Charbonneau, the present pas- 
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tor, succeeded hin1 in 1882: He \vas born at St. 
Benoit, Lo,ver Canada, 1848; 11lade his classical 
studies in the colleges of St. Thérèse and St. 
l\Iary's (l\lontreal); his philosophy and theology 
a t the selninary of St. rfhérèse. Bishop Fabre or.. 
dained hiln in 1877, and sent hill1 to serve on the 
JVlanitoba n1Ìssions, \vhere his experience \vith the 
Orangemeu nicely illustrates the barbal'isu1 anù 
bigotry of that order in the D01l1inion of 
Canada. One nlo
ning as be ,vas going out to say 
l\Iass, seven or eight Orangemen abruptly entered 
the house and thre,v theulselves upon hin1. He 
was beaten to the ground ,vith the butt end of a 
revolver, and dragged into the open air and across 
the fields, a long dtstance by the heels; while 
those ,vho follo,ved struck at bim with sticks and 
revolvers, jUlnped on hÌIn and kicked hin1, and 
other\vise ill-used hiln, until a wagon ,vas reached, 
and he was conveyed to the Orange village. The 
thèrmometer ,vas thirty degrees belo,v zero, and 
he was clothed in nothing heavier than a cassock. 
He ,vas thro\vn into a lonely room at the hotel, 
without food or fire, his body bruised, his features 
disfigured by \vounds and clotted blood. A ten
 
der-hearted \voman dressed his wounds and ren... 
dered hin1 what assistance she dared, while the 
Orangemen in the village gathered around the 
window of his prison and hurled insults at the 
victim they feared but longed to kill outright. 
Apprehensive of consequences the leading citizens 
let him go in the evening. lie staggered on foot 
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the five n1Ïles of distance, and for days lay in de- 
lirium and at the point of death. For six weeks 
he was confined to his house, and on recovery his 
health was too shattered to endure Inission life in 
l\ilanitoba longer. The authorities never troubled 
themselves over the outrage, and the Catholics 
very foolishly allowed the n1atter to rest. 
Father Charbonneau returned to J\tIontreal and 
,vas appointed successively to Redford and Keese- 
ville in this diocese as assistant, and finally made 
parish priest of Black Brook. 
The debt on the church on his arrival amounted 
$2,100, while the revenues \vere not sufficient to 
carry it, and at the same tin1e pay current ex- 
penses. Amid son1e clamor the pew-rent was 
increased, and a fixed annual subscription placed 
upon the heads of falnilies, a proceeding which 
placed the parish out of difficulty at once. 

"'ather Smith, in 1875, began a church at 
Bloomingdale, which, for ,vant uf means, ,vas dis- 
continued. Father Charbonneau n1et with better 
success. He built a small chapel 40 x 27, and on 
the day of its dedication gave their first com- 
munion to thirteen children. 
A t Black Brook there are 123 families of Cana- 
dian blood; and of Irish, 22; all anÍInated \vith 
fair religious dispositions. T\vo flourishing socie- 
ties of the Rosary and Apostleship of Prayer 
number 400 members, and do n1uch good. 
At Union Falls there are 63 families, all Irish, 
nearly all farmers; and of the 303 souls an10ng 
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them, 300 are regular conlmunicants. The present 
pastor has placed their church in excellent con- 
dition. 
Bloomingdale has 20 Canadian and 15 Irish 
fanÜlies; but has been ahllost destroyed as a parish 
by the great nUlllber and fatal results of n1Ïxed 
marrIages. 
The distance between the last-nan1ed place and 
Black Brook i8 t\venty-t'vo lniles, but the lin1its of 
Father Charbonneau's jurisdiction are practically 
unkllo,vn. He nlay be called at any monlent to 
ride fifty miles into the Inountain recesses to min- 
ister to the necessities of dying Catholics. These 
solitudes are inhabited in the lnost unexpected 
places by venturesome and careless Catholics. 
The severe and lengthy \vinters, the miserable 
roads of spring and sumn1er make life and labor as 
trying as endurance permits. Yet the faith 
thrives, and the faithful priest holds aloft its ban- 
ner with a steaùy arm and unfailing courage. 


ROGERSFIELD. 


THIS congregation has had but a brief existence, 
baving been cut off frolll the parish of Redford 
in 1881. Previously it ,vas attended by the 
priests of Redford, l\Ionseigneur Lorraine being the 
first to say Mass for the inhabitants when the 
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houses in the village did not nunl bel' a round 
dozen. Father Decaries built the church there 
,v hen the opening of the nlines brought to the 
place an arnlY of French Canadians, of WhUlll 
there are no\v three hundred fan1Ïlies together 
with one hundred of Irish extraction. 
'.fhe fir8t resident pastor ,vas Father Lecomt, 
who renutined but one year and was succeeded Ly 
}1"'ather Lachance now of l\Iooer's Forks. After 
nlaking extensive improvelnents on the church 
property Father Lachance ,vas replaced by :Father 
Demers the present pastor. The population is 
engaged in the mines principally; and the pari::;h 
has no farnlers, as the Iron COlnpany o\vns the 
whole territory. There is as yet 110 school, much 
as the district needs it; but the place being ne\v 
will in time a\vaken to the necessity of introducing 
that potent influence. 
Rogersfield is the city of a day, having sprung 
from nothing to the second place in the list of 
Clinton County villages. It takes rank after 
Plattsburgh, and so long as the nlines hold out 
,vill continue to increase in population and inl- 
portance. Connected ,vith it are a fe\v out- 
1nissions kno,vn as the Junction, Settlement 81, 
and Bradley's Pond, remote and impossible places 
where seekers after wealth scrape and dig in per- 
ennial obscurity. 
Rev. L. B. Demers was born near Quebec in 
1838, and Blade his entire course of studies with 
the Lazani8t congregation lIe ,vas ordained in 
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1859, and, after serving in various places through- 
out the United States, attached himself to the 
diocese of Ogdensburg and ,vas finally appointed 
to I{ogersfield. 


DANNE1\I 0 RA. 


THIS mission contains ,vithin its limits the 
famous state prison, and formed for sixteen years 
a part of the French parish of Plattsburgh. The 
first :i\Iass ,vas said there in 1854, in the house of 
Leon Ledoux, by the Oblate Father E. Çauvin, in 
order to give the people of the district better 
facilities for n1aking their Easter duty. Fathers 
Bernard and Sallaz gave a mission at the house of 
Oliver Patenaude in Decen1ber, 1855, and again 
in 1856 in the house of Peter Kernan; all the re- 
ligious attention ,vhich the Catholics of the dis- 
trict received for the first few years of their 
corporate existence. 
From 1856 they were regularly visited once a 
month, and l\Iass ,vas said chiefly in the upper 
part of a ,vheehvright's shop belonging to J. B. 
lEel, and later in the log boarding-house of Oliver 
Patenaude. Ilere on the first Sunday of August, 
1858, after the )Iass, it ,vas seriously proposed to 
build a church to the honor of God, sufficiently 
large to hold the slowly increasing congregation. 
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Land for church and cemetery was obtained both 
by gift and direct purchase; a building of suitable 
size was put up, and in January of 1859 lVlass \vas 
said for the first time in a chapel not very large, 
but able to accommodate the congregation. It 
was blessed under the title of St. Joseph. 
Before the next \vinter it,vas enlarged some fifteen 
feet in order to provide a small sanctuary and ves- 
try, and a bell was purchased and placed in the to\ver, 
ringing out the Angelus on the mountain solitude 
for the first time on N e,v Year's day of 1860. The 
Jubilee of 1861 demonstrated the necessity of a 
larger church to hold the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. In that year Bishop l\l'Closkey visited the 
parish and administered confirIllation to a large num.. 
bel' of persons. He urged the people very strongly to 
begin a new and more commodious church, and in 
accordance \vith his \vishes the present structure 
52 x 42 was built and dedicated in June, 1862, by 
Bishop Guigues of Otta\va, in presence of a great 
concourse of priests and people. One-half of the 
old church forn1s the sanctuary of the new, and the 
other half the sacristy. Until 1869 the Oblate 
Fathers faithfully served the parish in the order in 
which their names appear in the hi
tory of St. 
Peter's, Plattsburgh. 
In that year, Bishop Conroy of Albany, ap- 
pointed Father Lorraine pastor of Redford, Ðan- 
nemora and other small Inissions in the ?eighbor- 
hood. He ,vas presented to the congregation by 
Father Sallaz, \vho announced \vith much feeling 
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that the care of the Oblates for that mission, ,vhich 
had lasted over sixteen years, ,vould no\v cease. 
I-fe confided them to the tender heart of the ne\v 
pastor. Dannemora was attached to Redford until 
1872, when it was united to Cadyville and placed 
in charge of Rev. J. l\fcGowan, who remained its 
pastor until 18
1. In that year it was again at- 
tached to Redford. Father Decaries made a com- 
plete change in the interior of the church while he 
had charge of it. The old seats, given to unex- 
pected tumbling in the middle of the 
fass, were 
replaced by elegant pews; and three altars, sur- 
mounted by three beautiful statues, placed within 
the church. 
The mission now numbered two hundred fanli- 
lies-142 Canadians and 58 Irish-all anin1ated by 
the very best dispositions, and Bishop 'Vadhalns 
felt justified in making of it an independent parish. 
In l\Iay, 1883, Rev. George Belanger was appoint- 
ed first parish priest. He was born in 18-19 at 
St. Cuthbert, Canada, lnade his entire course of 
studies at J oliette college, ,vhere he was ordained 
by Bishop Fabre in 1877, and taught moral and 
doglnatic theology for a number of years. After 
serving as assistant at J oliette and Redford for 
two years he was appointed to Dannemora in 1883. 
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DISTRICT OF HOGANSBURGH. 


THE fertile lowland of the St. La\vrence and a 
riùge of ,vild territory east and ,vest of l\1alone 
are embraced in this district. It is ,vatered by 
by nun1erous Adirondack rivers, and is perhaps the 
most flouriship.g and the lnost Catholic portion of 
the diocese. Farlning, lumbering, and hop-raising 
are the chief occupations of the people, who are a 
sin1ple, kindly, well-housed, and ,veIl-educated 
body, strong in the faith, with certain exceptions, 
and only needing a continual spurring to aCCOln- 
plish great things. The parishes were formed in 
the following order :- 
HOGANSBURGH,1836. 
Attended by Rev. John McNulty, 
yacancy, 
Rev. J as. Keveny, 
Rev. Thos. J{eveny, 
Rev. 1\Iaurice Sheeh
n, 
Rev. F. l\icGiin,. 
!{ev. 1\11'. De Luca, 
V-ery Rev. Thos. \Valsh, 
Rev. Thos. "\Valsh; 
Høv. 1\1. J. Bl'o\vn. 


1840 
)843 
1851 
1855 
1859 
1862 
1869 
1
78 
1879 
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fALONE, 1849. 
Attended by Rev. Bernard 
i'Cabe, 1858 
Rev. A. Thaves, 1862 
Rev. F. Van Compenhondt, 1867 
Rev. J. J. Sherry, 1877 
Rev. 'V In. Rossiter. 


BRASHER, 1860. 
Rev. 1\1, 1\lcDermott, 1870 
Rev. 
L l\Iullany, 1871 
Rev. John O'Haire, 1872 
Rev. J as. Scanlan, 1876 
Rev. Jas. Snlith, 1883 
Rev. Wm.Nyhan, 
CHATEAUGAY, 1863. 
Rev. E. 1\1. DePauw, 
MALONE (French), 1868. 
Rev. J. B. Legrand, 1883 
Rev. 1\Ir. Blanchard, 
FORT COVINGTO
, 1869. 
Rev. 
I. C. Stanton, 1873 
Rev. Thos. l\IcNally, 1881 
Rev. Denis Nolan, 1883 
Rev. Chas. J. l\'Icl\lorrow. 
BRUSHTON, 1870. 
Rev. D. A. Archambeault, 1873 
Rev. P. J. Ryan, 1876 
Rev. 1\lr. Normandeau. 


J\'IASSENA, 1871. 
,_
- Rev. Edmond Walsh, 1872 
Rev. 1\Ir. Brennan, 1878 
Rev. Mr. l\:elleher. 
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TROUT RIVER, 1870. 
Rev. Denis G. O'!{eefe, 
Rev. P. H. Ryan, 
Rev. C. F. Turgeon. 
. 
CHERUBUSCO, 1876. 
Rev. 1\11'. O'Rourke, 
Rev. 1\11'. Conlon, 
Rev. J. P. l\Iurphy. 
CONSTABLE, 1883. 
Rev. J. J. Sherry. 
ST. REGIS FALLS, 1881. 
I{ev. 1\11'. Ouellette, 
ST. REGIS, 1760. 
Rev. AnthonyGordon, S. J., 1785 
Vacancy, 
Rev. I{oderic 1\IcDonnell, 1806 
Rev. 1\11'. I{infret, 1807 
Rev. J. B. I{oupe, 1813 
Rev. Jos. l\Ial'coux, 1819 
I{ev. IV1r. Dufresne, 1824 
!{ev. J os. Vallé, 1832 
Rev. F. l\Iarcoux, 1883 
I{ev. 1\11'. l\lainville. 


· 1871 
1873 


1878 
1880 


These missions are all provided ,vi th handsome 
church structures, and there are churches also at 
Burke, Norfolk, Louisburg, Ellenburgh, Titus- 
ville, and North La,vrence. The only schools in 
the entire district are at St. Regis, Brasher, and 
H ogansburgh, but the day is not far distant when 
an earnest attempt ,vill be made to provide every 
parish with a useful Catholic school. 
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HOG.A.NSBURGH. 


THE site now occupied by the village of Ho- 
gansburgh was once a settlenlent of French Cana- 
dians ,vho had established a sa,y-miH on the St. 
Regis l{ivèr, running through the town, and thence 
 
floated their rafts to the 1l1arket at l\Iontreal. 
Father ..A.nthony Gordon, the Jesui
 ,vho estab1ish- 
ed the Indian ßlission at St. Regis is said to have 
begun this saw-luiU, and to have established the 
Canadians there in a village kno,vn as St. Regis 
1\lills, but the tradition of the affair is obscure and 
uncertain. A mill ,vas burned there in 1804, but 
in December of 1808 there were no Inills in exist- 
ence. Later two Frenchmen named Bêron and 
Bouget erected mills on the river, and were suc- 
ceeded by Soufaçon, and Jean Baptiste Parissien 
who left in 1816. 
All the land in this neighborhood belonged at 
one time to the Indians of St. Regis, who conceded 
a certain amount of their territory to white set- 
tlers. They receive from the government tw'o 
hundred dollars a year, for the use of the water- 
po,ver in IIogansburgh. In 1818 an Irish Catholic 
nalned 1\1ichael IIogan bought a tract of land 
kno,vn as To,vnship No.1, established there a 
number of settlers, and built a grist-mill on the 
River St. Regis. Hogallsburgh ,vas named after 
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him, and Bonlbay, a few miles distant, was so called 
in compliment to his wife whose former home had 
been the comlnercial capital of the East Indies. 
This Hogan had nlade a fortune in the East, had 
served as American consul at Valparaiso, Chili, 
and was for some time a merchant in the city of 
N e\v York. He nlet with nlallY reverses of for- 
tune but was distinguished al\vays " for his enter- 
prise, intelligence, and probity, a hospitable and 
liberal disposition, and the urbanity of his man- 
ners." He died in Washington on the 20th of 

Iarch 1833, aged 68. 
The first Catholic settlers reached the district 
by ,vay of l\Iontreal as early as 1820. They were 
fe\v in number and lived in a scattered fashion, 
attending l\1ass when they could at St. Regis 
village and making long and tiresolne foot-jour- 
neys to receive the sacraments, The registers of 
St. Regis show a queer mixture of Irish and Indian 
names. Among those who first emigrated I find 
the DaInes of John Keenan, John Hanlll1ill, Peter 
Hannan, Jas. 1IcNally, David O'Neill, Chas. Burke, 
Samuel Hamon, 1\furtagh l{ennedy, Lal1ty Adams, 
Philip Walsh, Peter Daly, Maurice O'Neill, Thos. 
J\lonahan, Thos. 'Vard, Henry Ward, John l\Iac- 
Adanls and Jas, l\'lurphy. "\Vhen the nunlbers of 
Catholics had increased and communication \vith 
one another became more frequeut an attempt was 
made to build a log church a fe\v nliles west of 
the town at a place called Kava.nagh's Corners; 
Lut a priest, \vhose name ,vas not remembered, 
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probably Father Rafferty of Plattsburgh, happen- 
ing to visit the village at that time, strongly advised 
the people to wait until they could afford to build 
in the village itself. The ground in the }}eighbor- 
hood was then given over to the uses of a ceme- 
tery. In the ,vinter of 1826-27, Bishop Dubois of 
N e,v York visited St. Regis. During his stay he 
gathered the people together in a barn belonging 
probably to David O'Neill and urged them to build 
a church, an advice followed a fe\v years later, 
when, under the counsel of Father Sahnon of Og- 
densburg, a stone church, 60 by 40 feet, ,vas built 
in the village, where it stands until this day, on 
land donated by Mr. IIogan, ,vho also presented 
the timber. The first l\lass ,vas said in it by 
Father Foley, who had succeeded Father Sahnon 
in Ogdensburg, but as soon as the church ,vas 
fairly begun Bishop Dubois again visited the 
neighborhood, and seeing the need of the people, 
appointed the Rev. Father l\lcN ulty pastor of 
the ,vhole north district between Ogdensburg 
and Lake Champlain. 
From the territory then embraced in Father l\Ic- 
Nulty's jurisdiction have since been made the 
parishes of l\lassena, Fort Covington, Brasher, 
Brushton, Trout River, Constable, l\Ialone, Cha- 
teaugay and Cherubusco. Some idea can be had, 
therefore, of the labors imposed on Father l\Ic- 
Nulty when in 1836 he came to take charge of his 
large parish. The floor was not yet laid in the 
church, nor ,vas there a parochial resic1ence. The 
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pastor finished the church, and for four years ,vas 
active in prollloting the faith, buying land in 
promising towns, urging the people to build, and 
building hÍ1nself ,vhen be had the opportunity. 
The close of his adn1Ínistration was unfortunate. 
Charges ,vere made against him by bitter-minded 
Protestants and disaffected Catholics, ,vhich the 
whole tenor of his life froIll first to last entirely 
belied. He left the diocese, and retired to Han1Ïl- 
ton, Canada, since which, in a village called Dun- 
das, he built a honle for the destitute, presented it 
to the Sisters of Providence, and died ,vithin its 
,valls at an advanced age a fe,v years ago. He 
,vas thoroughly liked by his people, and left an 
honorable men10ry ,vith them. 
After his departure a vacancy of three years 
occurred, and the people ,vere attended by the 
priest of St. Regis, and by Father l\loore of Hunt- 
ington. In 18-:13 Father James Keveny arrived to 
take charge of the parish, and remained in it until 
1851, a period of eight years. He built the resi- 
dence, anù consolidated the ,vork ,vhich Father 
1\1cN ulty had so ,veIl begun, but finding the extent 
of country too great for one man he advised the 
bishop in 18-:19 to cut off the l\Ialone district and 
to rnake it an independent parish. As a result 
IIogansburgh ,vas confined to 1\fassena, Brusher, 
Fort Covington and Constable. Bishop 1\I'Closkey 
visited the parish in 1851 and adn1Ïllistered confir- 
mation. 
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The priests ,vho follo,ved Father J{eveny suc- 
ceeded one another in this order: 
Rev. Thonlas I\:eveny until 1855, during whose 
tenn the parish was reduced stilllllore by the cut- 
ting off of Brusher Falls. 
Rev 
Iaurice Sheehan, no,v of Albany, ullti11859. 
Rev. F. l\lcGiin until 1862. 
Rev. ':rhos. De. Luca, an Italian, until 1869, dur- 
ing whose ternl Fort Covington \vas made a pari8h, 
and Constable ,vith Trout }{iver added to 1\ialolle. 
Rev. Thos. E. '\Valsh, the present vicar-general, 
until 1878. The church having gro,vn too slnall 
for the needs of the parish Father 'Yalsh proceeded 
to erect a handsome brick structure capable of 
seating 1200 at a cost of $25,000. It is one of the 
handsonlest churches in the diocese. 
Father Thonlas \Yalsh until 1879. 
Father 1\Iichael J. Bro,vn until the present date. 
Father Bro,vn was born in l\Ialolle in 1850, made 
his classes in Baltinlore, his philosophy and theology 
in rrroy, ,vhere he ,vas ordained in 1876 by Bishop 
1\lcQuaid of Rochester. He \vas first stationed at 
Clayton, then at Red,vood, and finally appointed 
to Hogansburgh \vhich he has served faithfully 
since 1879. In that time debt of *7,000 has been 
removed from the church, and a set of stations in 
bas-relief, l\Iunich ,vorknlallship, placed on its 
walls. In 1880, uuùer his patronage and encourage.. 
ment. the Sisters of l\Iercy built a large and elegant 
boarding-school in the village, ,vhich has flourished 
\vith \vonderful vigor. 
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There are in the parish 130 families, all farnIel's 
and all of old time faith and virtue, unaffected by 
the indifference and scepticism of the Champlain 
and Black River portions of the diocese, sin1ple in 
their customs and style of living and con1fol'tably 
situated. Their children are gro\ving up like their 
fathers, and the future of the parish spiritually 
and financially is ,veIl assured. 


1vIALONE. 


FIFTY miles east of Ogdensburg stands the town 
of l\falone, by its size and importance ranking high 
among the parishes of the diocese. In 1801 it 
,vas but an insignificant village, a sort of append- 
age to Fort Covington, but happening to be on 
the line of the new railroad it o,ves to this lucky 
chance its sudden rise to prominence. Catholics 
found their ,yay here as early as 1820. In 1826 
the brothers l\IcFarlane, and :rvlallon, ,vith 1\11'. 
Chas. Carlyle, 1\11'. Cosgrove, and 1\11'. Darcy 
were settled in the to,vn along ,vith others of 
their race. Old friends and relations settled beside 
them, and 1110St of the present congregation IlO\V 
own for houses and lands and permanent homesteads 
in the fertile region. Their steady and even lives 
,von for them at the outset the good will of their 
neighbors, ,vho ,vere somewhat alarmed at the 
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invasion of a people commonly supposed to be the 
barbarous professors of an idolatrous ,vorship. 
For many years no priest appeared to serve them. 
1\fass ,vas said at no nearer place than St. Regis, 
t,venty-five miles distant. It was not an UnCOlll- 
mon feat for the l\lalone Catholics, fileH and ,vo- 
men, to ,valk to the Indian village for the festi- 
vals of ChristIllas and Easter. 1\lrs. Healy, an old 
pioneer, told the ,vriter ,vith much viyacity the 
story of her journey thither in winter tilne, ,vhen 
the roads were good, the sno\v hard and firm and 
the nights bright for ,valking. T\venty-five n1Ïles on 
foot to hear l\Iass! There \vas a faith \vhose fervor 
would honorably conipare ,vith that of the early 
Christians. :Father 1\100re, a Canadian priest, canle 
at long intervals to nlinister to the ,vants of the 
ne\v comnlunity. The first l\lass ,vas said probably 
in June of the year 1831 in the house of John l\lc- 
Farlane and 
1r. Bernard 
lallon, then a young man 
just arrived from Ireland, no,v an octogenarian, 
served it. Later Father Rafferty, ","ho was parish 
priest of Plattsburgh, preached one afternoon in 
the court-house for the benefit of a nlixed congre- 
gation. It was not until 1836 that Father :àlc- 
Nulty received from Bishop Dubois his faculties 
for the parish of Hogansburgh, \vhich included as 
nluch of the surrounding country as he ,vas able to 
traverse ,vithout infringing on the territories of 
Ogdensburg and Plattsburgh. 

"ather l\fcN nlty relnained until 1840 \vhen an 
unfortunate incident put an end to his parochial 
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labors. In the meantiIne he had purchased ground 
in l\Ialone, and built a small '\vooden church 
capable of holding aLout one hundred and fifty 
people. It \vas finished in 1837 and l\1ichael 
Co,van was one of the first trustees of St. Patrick's 
congregation. Father 
IcN ulty ,vas succeeded 
by Father James Keveny,vho found the pari8h 
too large for one priest to attend. In 1849 he 
persuaded the bishop to form l\Ialoi1e into an in- 
Llependen t parish. 
Father Bernard l\I'Cabe ,vas the first pastor. 
He ren1ained until 1858 and ,vas for a tin1e as- 
sisted by Father Callan, a young l11an ,vho died 
a few years after his ordination. Father l\I'Cabe 
built a transept to the church. He ,vas acci- 
dentally burned to ùeath after nine years' stay in 
l\Ialone. 
Father-A. Thaves succeeded hÏ111. lIe ,vas a 
Frenc]ll11an, and ,vas sent to his charge by Bi8hop 
l\l'Closkey ,vhon1 he had been assi:;tillg in the 
Albany Cathedral. The congregation had in- 
creased rapiùly in wealth and nU111bers ,,'ithin a. 
fe\v years, antI he therefore found it necessary to 
provide a larger church for their acco111111odation. 
rIhe ne,v structure ,vas begun in 1862, the foun- 
dations \vere laid and the franle put up when he 
,vas called a\vay to another n1Ïssion in the Ralne 
year. lIe is at present engaged in parish ,york ill 
the city of K e\v Orleans. 
Father 
'rancis Van Compenhondt, the eneI'. 
getic Belgian church-builder, succeeded him. lIe 
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had just proviùed several eastern parishes ,vith 
churches and ,vas thirstillg for fresh opportunities 
to build. Under him it ,vas cOll1pleted, a plain 
substantial brick edifice large enough for the 
present and future needs of the parish. Bishop 
l\l'Closkey dedicated it. 
In 1867 Father James Sherry succeeded to the 
charge of the parish. He remained until 1877, 
during which time the congregation met ,vith 
unexpected and severe reverses. In 1871 the 
church which Father Francis had finished took 
fire and ,vas burned to the ground. The tin1es 
'\vere good ho\vever, money and work ,vere plenty, 
and the building of a ne,v and much larger church 
was at once begun. Its corner-stone ,vas laid 
,vith impressive cerenlonies on July 4th, 1871, by 
Bishop \Vadhalns, then vicar-general of the dio- 
cese of Albany. In N ovelnber of that year the 
walls ,vere up, the roof on, and the work being 
rapidly pushed to completion ,vhen a severe 'Villd.. 
storm dell10lished the entire structure. Not dis- 
heartened, the pastor proceeded to build again 
and in the spring of 1872 the baselnent ,vas pre- 
pared for the Sunday 
lass ,vhile the rest of 
the church ,vas closed in and left to a\vait such 
a time as would see the parish financially re- 
covered from the disaster. 
Father \\Tilliam Rossiter succeeded to the parish 
in the year 1877 ,vhile the church ,vas still in its 
unfinished condition. Mass ,vas said in the base- 
nlent for eleven years, it having been determined 
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that no nlore debt should be incurred until the 
parish ,vas able to carry the burden. In 1880 
:Father llossiter began his preparations to finish 
the building. The church is one of the largest in 
the diocese, and the expense of even a slight 
decoration very large. AN e,v York artist frescoed 
the interior in a simple and yet attractive style, 
the panels of the sanctuary ,vere filled ,vith scenes 
froln the life of Our Lord, an attractive altar ,vas 
put in anù in 1883 the edifice was dedicated ,vith 
great splendor to the service of God. Bishop 
'Vadhams performed the ceremony, and Bishop 
O'Farrell of Trenton preached the sermons. l\Iany 
neighboring priests were present and a fe,v from 
the diocese of New York. It ,vas '\vith a sellse of 
deep thanksgiving that the people SR\V themselves 
once more in possession of a good cburch and a 
reasonable prospect ahead of recovery from the 
disasters of past years. Since 1877 a debt of 
t,venty-five thousand dollars has been paid off, and 
the sum which renlains will soon disappear under 
the careful management of the pastor with the 
generous assistance of a willing people. 
It is ,veIl understood ,vhat a heavy weight on 
the general progress, ,vhat a dalnper on the faith, 
is the presence of a great debt upon a congrega- 
tion. It has ,veIl-nigh paralyzed the people of 
1\Ialone. For years the spiritual life has been 
stagnant, but not altogether ,vithout a certain 
developn1ent. Bishop l\I"Closkey vi
Ûteù the to,vn 
in 1864 and Bishop Conroy in 1867. Bishop 
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Wadhams administered confirmation in 1878,1881, 
1883, to t\VO hundred and seventy-one children. 
A conlmunity of Sisters once managed a convent 
and parochial school in the city, but were con1- 
pelled from lack of support to depart to Hogans- 
burgh and it will be a long time before the parish 
,vill have strength sufficient to do its share 
to,vards the education of the children. Its ter- 
ritory has been gradually din1inished since the 
first formation of the parish. Constable, Trout 
River, Brushton, Chateaugay, are now independ- 
ent parishes with resident priests, while the 
French residents of l\Ialone have their o,vn 
church. Three hundred fan1ilies, mostly farmers, 
COlnpose the Catholic population, and the esti- 
ma ted value of their ecclesiastical property is 
$65,000. 
Father Rossiter, the present parish priest, ,vas 
born in St. John's, Canada, in 1843, made his 
classics in l\fontreal, and his theology in Troy, 
,vhere he was ordained in the year 18'"{ 4. After 
serving the mission of Redwood for a short tÏ1ne 
he came to Malone in 1877, and has since done 
good work both in the troublesome matter of 
paying the debt and in the more important affair 
of waking and strengthening the faith of a peo- 
ple weighed down ,vith 1nuch adversity, but no\v 
enjoying a moderate and well-earned prosperity. 
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BRASHER carries the reputation of being the 
banner parish of the diocese both from its enter- 
prise and f;oIn the strong Catholic spirit of its 
people. The first Catholics settled there around 
the year 1835, and by gradual accessions froJll 
the old country, their numbers s\velled into great 
proportions. Their territory was included in 
the parish of Hogallsburgh, whither the people 
,vent to Mass. The nlore distant from the parish 
to,vn attended Potsdanl. But in 1851 Father 
J anles J{eveny of Hogansburgh built, one mile 
out
iùe the to,vn, the church structure which 
,vith various additions has served the people to 
this day. It was built after the fashion peculiar 
to church ,york in the extreille North. " Bees" 
were held for digging the foundations, hauling 
the lUlnber and erecting the frame, and money 
was raised by voluntary subscription. After or- 
ganizing the parish and ,vhile the church ,vas 
building l\lass was said in the houses of Bernard 
Scullen, Bernard Lantry and James l\lurray; 
houses ,vhich should be held in veneration by the 
people. :Father J anles hin1self dedicated the new 
church. Brasher ,vas afterwards attended froIll 
Potsdanl by Father Philip Keveny and Father 
McGlynn. 
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In 1860 the Catholic population had increased 
to such an extent that a resident pastor was 
needed. The building of canals and railroads 
had brought over a large Irish eluigration froln 
which Brasher residents had picked out and 
coaxed to their neighborhood friends, relatives 
and neighbors, all from the County Cork, the 
111ajority carrying the names of IIanley, l\Iurray, 
or Lynch. l"he French Canadians had also found 
their ,yay in considerable numbers into the town, 
so that Father lVlcDermott, the first resident pastor, 
'v hen he came to take charge of the parish in 
1860 found a large congregation a\vaiting him, 
generous in their Catbolicity, simple in their 
}1aùits, and retaining all of the old country fervor 
and innocence. Father J\IcDermott worked 
f:tithfully alnong then1 for ten years. He built 
galleries in the church, put in a new altar, built 
a parochial residence and ren10ved all debt. In 
1865 Bishop l\1'Closkey visited the parish, and 
,vas received in much the same hearty fashion 
as at Chateaugay. He confirn1ed one hundred 
persons, and commended the people for the 
good ,york they were doing. Father ::\IcDern1ott 
died much regretted in September of 1870, and is 
buried in the parish graveyard alnong the people 
he served. 
Father l\Iichael l\In1]any, now of the Albany 
diocese, ,vas pastor until 1871, and Father O'Hare, 
since dead, until 1872. The latter built a church 
in North Lawrence at an expense of five thousand 
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dollars for the benefit of the people at that end of 
the parish. 
Father James Scanlan succeeded him and re- 
11lained until 1876. The poet-priest of the South, 
Father Ryan, gave a mission in Brasher in 1874, 
,vhich is still remenlbereù for the cOlllmotion it 
created and the good it accomplished. 
Father James Slnith succeeded to the parish in 
1876 and remained until 1883. In the first year of 
his stay a n1Ïssion was given to the English speak- 
ing parishioners and another to the French. The 
latter, in order to be faithfully present at all the 
exercises, pitched their tents around the church 
and there remained in picturesque assemblage 
until the mission was over. 
Father \Villiam Nyhan, the present pastor, was 
born in Cork, Ireland, in 1846, and came to America 
when t\VO years old. IIis fanlily resided in 
Syracuse \vhere his education began. In Kiagara 
College he nlade his classics and philosophy, studied 
theology in Troy Seminary, 'vas ordained in 
October of 1869 by Bishop Conroy, and appointed 
to the curacy of St. ,John's church, Albany. His 
first parish was Lo\vville ,vhere he remained for 
t\vel ve years, and \vhich he left to take charge of 
his present mission. Since his arrival in Brasher 
he has built a rectory at a cost of four thousand 
dollars, and has procured the services of a religious 
order in establishing a day and boarding school 
for his people. A suitable building has been 
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bought and one hundred and sixty scholars are in 
attendance. 
The Catholic population of Brasher had reached 
the height of its strength and Ï1l1portance ,,,hen 
the ,val' broke out. 'fhe ne\v generation had all 
the virtue, simplicity and fidelity of the old, and 
the quiet routine of Catholic life was unbroken by 
\vorldly excitement. The civil war gave the 
parish its first shock. The young men becanle 
soldiers and rarely returned to the North. Their 
example drew 11lany after thein, and the \Vest has 
drained the district of much of its needed popula- 
tion. The parish now numbers t\VO hundred 
fan1ilies, all as honest and virtuous as their pre- 
decessors and all prosperous. I t speaks well for 
the priests \vho have had them in charge that they 
preserved them through so 11lany years fronl the 
dangers into ,vhich their neighbors too often fell. 
Bishop 'Vaclhams has l1lade the parish his special 
care, has visited it eight or ten times, and in 1884 
there confirlued two hundred and fifty persons. 
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This parish was at one tinle part of l\Ialone. It 
is situated t\velve Iniles east of :àlalone, and is well 
kno\vn to tourists by its fi:lll1oUS chasn1, a deep 
fissure in the earth through \vhich run the \vaters 
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of the Chateaugay river. The first priest who 
said l\fass in the neighborhood lnay have been any of 
the priests who haù charge of the Hogansburgh 
nlÌssion prior to 1847, but it is not remembered 
that any priest visited Chateaugay, except on a 
sick call, previous to the arrival of Rev. Bernard 
l\I'Cabe in l\Ialone in 1849. In 1840 1\11'. John 
O'N eiU of Cherubusco, and 1\Iessrs. John Hogan, 
James D,vyer and Ed ,yard Langto met. in the 
village tavern and drew up a petition to Bishop 
Hughes of New Yark, asking for a priest to attend 
their n1ission, a petition ,vhich neither Bishop 
Hughes nor Bishop l\i"Closkey ,vas able to grant 
for more than t,venty years after,vards. 
In 1844 Father James J{eveny built a good-sized 
church for the congregation, and l\fass ,vas said in 
it at rare intervals, as often as a priest in charge of 
t\velve missions could find his way there. l\Iass 
,vas oftener said when Father Bernard l\l'Cabe 
took charge of 1\Ialone. In 1857 a tren1endous 
wind-storm destroyed the church, and Father 
Thaves built another of which only the bare walls 
"
ere erected when he left l\Ialone. Bishop 
l\rCloskey once visited the church in 1850 and 
aùrninistered confirmation. 
Chateaugay was made an independent parish in 
1863, with Rev. Edn10nd De Pauw as pastor. 
Father De Pau,v is still resident priest in Chateau- 
gay after t,venty-two years of faithful and success- 
ful service. He ,vas born in Belgiun1 in 1830, 
made his classical studies in his native land, and 
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a course of philosophy and theology in Italy. He 
had the honor of recei Villg deaconship at the hands 
of Cardinal Pecci, no,v Pope Leo XIII, and ,vas 
ordained priest in 185-1. For six years more he 
pursued his studies in Italy. In 1860 he came to 
Alnerica, and devoted hin1self to n1Ïssionary life, 
being first stationed at Syracuse, and afterwards 
as assistant at l\lalone, fron1 \vhich he received his 
appointn1ent to Chateaugay. In the district then 
en1braced by the parish there "Tere almost six 
hundred Irish and French faruilies, the former 
being slightly in the nlajority. The ,york to be 
done an10ng them ,vas s01l1ething incredible. 
Father De Pauw first turned his attention to con1- 
pleting the church, ,vhich, o,ving to various causes, 
,vas still in an unfinished state. 'V hen this ,vas 
done he bought a residence. In 1863, Bishop 
l\1'Closkey visited the parish and achllinistered con- 
firmation to one hundred and fifty persons. The 
bishop ,vas received ,vith old-tin1e pomp and en- 
thusiasll1. A band from l\Ialone headed a proces- 
sion of children, to conduct hiln to the church and 
back again. The ne\v graveyard, 'v hich had been 
bought, graded, and fenced in within six weeks, 
,vas solemnly blessed on this occasion, and the 
bishop took back ,vith him a pleasant men10ry of 
his visit to Chateaugay. Nowhere in the North, 
as he hiulself after,vard observed, had he been re- 
ceived ,vith such a display of reverent affection. 
Bishop Conroy also visited the parish in 1868, and 
confir111ed five hundred children. Bishop \Vad- 
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hams made his yisitations in 1872, '75, '78, '80, '81, 
and '83, and confirlned eight hundred and twellty- 
five altogether. Finding the parish too large for 
one priest to attend satisfactorily, Father De Pau\v 
gave up the n1Ïssion of El1enhurgh in 1868, and 
that of Cherubusco in 1872, in ,vhich place he 
had either begun or cOlllpleted a church. Burke 
was given up ill 1883, the church of \vhich Father 
De Pau,v-the congregation having purchased it 
,vithout his consent,-paiù for. In the t,venty- 
three years of his administration he has expended 
on Chateaugay alone the sunl of $12,000. The 
value of t.he church property is there estimated 
at $18,000. T\vo hundred and fifty families, mostly 
farn1ers, constitute this parish. 
Such is the history of the exterior and material 
development of Chateangay, ,vhich ,vould be in- 
complete \vithout an extended notice of the gro\vth 
of Catholic virtue among the scatt
red I)eople. 
The Irish caIne to the neighborhood as far back as 
1825, the French S01l1e\vhat later. rrhe building 
of the Ogdensburg railroad, more than trebled 
the population, and brought to the parish elen1ents 
most undesirable. It was next to absurdity to ex- 
pect that a priest stationed in IIogansburgh, forty 
miles distant, ,vith an imlnense parish on his hands, 
could do any effective work alnong the people. 
They ,vere practically without restraint for forty 
years. In that time heresy and vice made sad 
havoc \vith their faith and virtue. The loose doc- 
trinal opinions of AUlericans infected both parents 
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and children ,vith false ideas of their duty and of 
the church, and nlade hundreds Bothing nlore then 
nominal Catholics; while their moral conduct 
found no guide or corrective, except those ,vhich 
innumerable ,vhisky-shops and unlÏ1nited danc- 
ing were able to supply. 'Vhen Father De Pau,v 
made his first visi t to the parish, '\Thisky Lane ,vas 
pointed out to him as the residence of scandalous 
French anù Irish Catholics, whose lives were any- 
thing but Catholic. Hi::; attempt to exàmine the 
condition of the church ,vas nut-de vain by the 
prolnpt action of a trustee, ,vho locked the door in 
his face. The church itself ,vas little better than 
a barn, with no pe,vs, badly heated, and so un- 
finished that the sno\v found entrance, and the 
sacred ,vine froze in the chalice. \Vhen the priest 
made preparations to introduce pews into the 
church, the t,velve trustees protested, and finding 
their protest vain, resigned. A collection ,vas an- 
nounced for the second Sunday to raise funds for 
purchasing wine, breads, altar furniture, and other 
necessaries. T,venty-five coppers ,vere collected. 
These were a fe,v of the incidents ,vhich occurreù 
during the first months of Father Edn1ond's stay, 
and ,vhich illustrate the condition of the parish. 
A people ,vith little faith and lo,v morals, spend- 
ing their substance on drink, and their virtue and 
health in riotous living and drunkenness, spurred 
to attend church only by a kind of feeble self-re- 
spect which ,vas more a tradition than a reality; 
ungenerous, disobedient, irreligious, and indiffer- 
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 a severe clin1ate to ,york in, and an extent of 
territory ,vhich almost prevented anything like 
consolidation; no sYlupathy and no support except 
from the distant bishop; these "rere the difficul- 
ties which Father De Pau\v, and j,1'ather J{ebeney, 
and all the early priests of this diocese had to 
contend ,vith in laying the foundations of the 
faith in the hearts of the people. 
All these difficulties have mostly disappeared. 
IIow the ,york was done a Catholic fully under- 
stands. 'rhe grace of God is ahvays ,vith the ,vill- 
ing worker. :Father De Pau\v fixed his parish on 
a firIn financial basis. He corrected disobedience 
and rebellion by a firm stand for authority; }le 
organized telnperance societies, and fought \vhisky- 
selling and \vhisky-drinking in the confessional and 
at the poDs; he introduced the various Catholic de- 
votions into Catholic fan1Ílies; he preached, taught 
the catechism and rained upon his people supplies 
of cheap literature; he brought theln to the sac- 
ralnents as often as possible. IIis infI uence was 
every\vhere for good and it was con
tant for 
t\venty years. No 111an assisted by the grace of 
God can work in this fashion and for this tinle in 
vain. Years ago the fruits of the \vork began to 
ripen and fall. '\Vhisky la\v has disappeared, so 
have the dances, the socials, the youthful innnor- 
ality, the public scandals. 'rhe spirit of obedience 
and of piety strongly prevails. Three thousand 
conul1unions and confe8
ions are made yearly by 
two hundred and fifty fan1Ìlics. The people are 
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wealthy in part, and nearly all are in comfort. In 
the to\vn the no-license la \v \vas carried this year 
by three hundred majority as against a majority of 
one six or seven years ago. At the beginning of 
his ,york Father De Pau,v 
espaired of effecting 
any good among the people, and wrote to Bishop 
l\l'Closkey asking to be removed. The bishop 
urged hiln to remain, to hold on for a little while, 
as he had seen a great improvement in the people 
,vithin a fe\v years, and was hopeful of changes 
for the better. His hopes l1a ve been nlore than 
realized. There is great ,york still to be ùone 
among then1; for the leaven of Protestant heresy, 
,vhich agitates the air we breathe, i$ faintly \vork- 
ing among them as an10ug all congregations. 
Catholic literature has not yet the strong encour- 
agement fronl thenl ,vhich it should have. But 
patience! There is a tÎ1ne for all things, and ,ve 
are on the threshold of a new era for the Ameri- 
can branch of the true church and for its current 
literature. So much has been accolnplished that 
one can hope for ahllost anything fronl this poor 
but vigorous diocese of the North. 


NOTRE DA1tIE OF 1\IALONE. 


IN the centre of l'tlalone, facing an elegant park, 
stands the church of the French Canadians. Its 
exterior is very plain and nlodest, but the repose 
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of its surroundings lends it an air of strength. and 
religious majesty. One feels that it is the hou
e 
of God, and involuntarily adores. Such as it is, 
the little church is a beautiful expression of the 
faith ,vhich anill1ated the pastor and people '" ho 
built it, an eloquent ,vitness of their devotion aud 
love to,vards the God ,vho deigned to d,vell anlong 
them. It is a clear evidence of what the Canadiall::; 
are able to do in the United States in spite of their 
poverty and other disadvantages ,vhen directed 
and encouraged by a priest who lives only for 
them. . 
Seventeen years ago there ,vas little sign of 
the organization ,vhich to-day gives such Ï1npor- 
tance and strength to the French Canadians of 
Malone. There were then in and around the 
to\vn 550 fan1Ïlies ,vithout any place of assen1blage, 
and destitute of all means of reviving or reanÏ1nat- 
ing their faith and patriotism. 1'hirty or forty 
families faithful to their religious principles fre- 
quented the Irish church; the rest ,vent no,vhere, 
but grovelled for the D10st part in lamentable 
ignorance and degradation. God had pity on his 
people, and gave the In shortly signal evidence of 
his 11lercy and po,ver. It pleased Him to select 
 
}
ev. Father Legrand, for three years pastor at 
Keeseville, as the instrunlent of his designs in their 
behalf, animating hiIn with a courage which noth- 
ing could ,veaken. 
Father Legrand arrived in 1\lalone Nov. 2!)., 1868. 
The next day he bought a house near the park 
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and transformed the principal part of it into a 
chapel. To,vards the end of the ,vinter, aided 
very much by Ed \vard CherneI', Louis Langloi
, 
Joseph Langlois, Oliver St. COlne, Joseph Dun1a
 
and a fe'v other faithful and devoted Canadians, 
he undertook the task of building a church. In 
the month of 
Iarch, 1869, he bought the land 011 
,vhich the church ,vas to be built. His enter- 
prise was looked upon by all as a piece of extrav- 
agant folly. But God \vished to save his people, 
ill1possible as seen1eJ the task, and ,vhat appeared 
in the beginning a rash venture, becan1e a grand 
success. 
Thè beginnings were disheartening, the obstacles 
many and po,verful. The foundations of the 
church ,vere laid l\lay, 16, 1869; so lo,v ,vere the 
finances that the iù.ea of engaging an architect 
had to be put aside. Still the work went 011. In 
June, Bishop Wadhan1s, then vicar-general of 
Albany, solell1nly blessed the corner-stone, and on 
August, 15th, Father Legrand celebrated for the 
first tin1e Holy l\fass in the Church of Our Lady of 
l\falone. It ,vas indeed on that day only a largç 
barn 108 feet long, 42 ,vide and 35 high, roughly 
put together, and ,vithout other altar than a rough 
wood structure, but its pe,vs ,vere already hired 
by enterprising n1en1bers of the congregation, and 
a beautiful statue of Our Lady, which seemed to 
scintillate with joy at the honor paid that day to 
her Divine Son, stood in the sanctuary. The 
people assen1bled in large l1un1bers. Everyone 
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was stunned with emotion ,vhen the priest as. 
cended the altar and his voice ,vas heard in the 
poor building, and ,vhen he addressed the people 
in ,vords of congratulation and encouragenlent 
tears of joy moistened nlany a cheek. The good 
feeling generated that day did not abate, atten- 
dance at 
Iass became larger each Sunday. The 
exterior of the church was finished before winter, 
and the Canadians, supposedly so poor, furnished 
bet,veen August 16, and December 25, over three 
thousand dollars towards the church. Iu the 
follo,ving year the revenues anlounted to $4,378. 
Soon the church becarne too snlall for the con- 
gregation. In 1874, a church ,vas built at Con- 
stable, six n1Ïles north of 
la.lone, for eighty-four 
Canadian families ,vho could not come to 1\Ialone. 
This church was put uncleI' the patronage of St. 
Francis Assissi and transferred to Trout River 
district. In 1877, a third church was built at 
Titusville, nine lniles south of 
lalone, at the en- 
trance to the Aùirondacks, for seventy-t\VO fami- 
lies ,vho resitled there scattered through the 
,voods and aUloug the ulountains. The people were 
rather poor and careless, and un,villing to nlake 
any sacrifices for their religion. Father Legrand 
,vith the help of his own fan1ily, 1\11'. Lemarie, 1\11'. 
Louis Cronlbeg and others of his friends at Tour- 
coing, France, ,vas enabled to build it, and hand 
it over to Bishop "\Vadhams free of debt. I twas 
blessed under the patronage of St. I-Ielena, and 
enjoys the distinction of nunlbering the Count de 
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Chambord alnong its benefactors. A residence for 
a priest \vas built shortly after\vard, and a pastor 
appointed to the nlission. New recruits have 
s\velled the numbers of the congregation. Fan1Ï- 
lies \vhich for t\\Tellty-five years lived \vithout the 
sacralnents or any connection \vith the church of 
their baptisnl have returned to the faith. 
Such is the early history of 1\1alone. Father 
I.Jegrand \vas relnoved in 1884, and \vas succeeded 
by Father 
lanchard, \vho ,vas born at St. Rosalie, 
Canaùa, in 1843. He Inade his entire course of 
studies at the college and sen1Ïuary of St. Hya- 
cinthe, \vhere he ,vas ordained in 1868. After serv- 
iug ill his n:1tive diocese for sonle months he \vas 
selltto Sherbrooke and served there in various capa- 
cities until-1878. lleturning to St. IIyacinthe he re- 
Inained three years. In 1881 he offered his ser- 
vices to Bishop 'Vadhams, and was appointed to 
()hnsteadville, fronl \vhich he \vas transferred to 
l\lalolle. 


FORT COVINGTON. 


'I'HIS village derives its nan1e from Gen. Leonard 
CoViUgtOll, killed at Chrysler's Field in the war of 
181
. It is prettily situated east of the Salmon 
ri vel', in the heart or a splendid farming country 
close to the Canadian line. Formerly it was 
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known as French Mills, and possesses considerable 
historical interest froin the fact that Gen. Wilkin- 
son encalnped here ,vith his army d.uring the fall 
and part of the ,vinter of 1813, and that some 
skirmishing took place in the village bet,veen the 
British and Anlerican troops to the confusion of 
the latter, ,vho surrendered and ,vere carried 
prisoners to l\lontreal. 
Previous to its settlement by Americans tbe 
French had a sa,v-mill on the Sal1non, and quite a 
number of families ,vere settled in the neighbor- 
hood. l.'hey ,vere the first Catholics on the ground, 
but disappeared before 1805. John Hunsden, an 
lrislunan, clerk to the Indians of St. Regis, ,vas in 
the place in 1803. If a Catholic it is ilnpossible to 
say. The oldest living resident in the to,vn was 

lrs. Lepine, a French,voman ,vho lived to the age 
of one hundred, and ,vhose history dated back to 
the tÜne of the s
nv-nlill. 
In 1822 Cornelius, Patrick and l\fichael Dineen, 
lately fronl Ireland, settled at Fort Covington by 
the 111ere accident of looking for good land and 
finding it. there. They ,vere part of the general 
enligration 'v hich had begun a fe,v years previous 
and ,vas to fill all this district ,vith Irish Catholics. 
Others soon followed thenl, and in 18:26 Father 
1\100re said l\lass, the first l\fass said ,vi thin the 
Ihnits of Fort Covington, in Bridge's hotel. The 
priest came but rarely, and for all ordinary needs 
the people ,vent to St. Regis, ,valking fourteen 
n1Ìles through the ,voods to ßlass and hack again 
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without thinking much of the performance. Bishop 
Dubois visited them in the winter of 1829-30, in 
a sled dra,vn by dogs, confirming the old and young 
and urging then1, as he ahvays did, to keep alive 
the faith and to ll1ake prepara
ions for building 
the church they ,,"ould soon need. 
A year after Father l\lcN ulty's appointment to 
J-Iogansburgh in 1837 he organized the congrega- 
tion of St. 1\lary's of the Fort, a lot ,vas bought at 
a eost of tñ;200, and the present church erected. 
The first trustees ,vere '-Villianl Leahy, 'Villianl 

IcI{enna, 
Iichael Cald\vell, James Fitzgerald 
J\lichael 1\Iurphy, Hugh Laffey and Austin 1\lc- 
Donnell. 1\11'. Leahy provided the money to carry 
on the ,york, Patrick II olden gave part of the 
stone, the rest ,vas bought or collected, and the 
entire Catholic body turned out to build. the 
church. 1\lany sacrifices \vere made to complete 
it, and before the \vinter of 1837 J\lass was said 
,vi thin the walls. The building \vas large enough 
to hold 500 persons. There ,vas yet no sacristy, 
but money was scarce in those days and the people 
were content to \vait no\v that they had a church 
building. 
The parish \vas attended for the next thirty-t,vo 
years fronl Hogansburgh. Father Jan1es J{eveny, 
,vho had a special affection for the place, completed 
the church during his te1'111 and made it a neat 
and fitting temple for the 1Io1y Sacrifice. Bishop 
l\1'Closky visited it during his first and last tour 
of the Albany diocese, an<l gave connnnation to a 
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large number. The parish became independent 
in 1869 by the appointment of Father M. C. Stan- 
ton, who found his people well organized and 
eager to receive him. He bought'" a parochial 
residence at a cost of $3,000 and paid for it in two 
,veeks. Fronl the careful accounts of the parish 
kept by him it appears that there 'v ere one hun- 
dred and seventy falnilies in the congregation. 
".rhe nun1ber of annual confessions t,vo thousand; 
one hundred and t\venty children attended the 
Sunday-school; nillety-t\vO ,vere' yearly prepared 
for first con1munion, and one hundred and seventy 
confirn1ed by Bishop Conroy. By strict at- 
tention to the details of his work, by occasional mis- 
sions and the frequent urging of the people to 
attend the sacraments, the faith of the people, 
strong before, ,vas made still more perfect. 
Father McNally succeeded to the parish in 1873, 
and during his stay put a ne,v roof on the church 
a t a cQst of $3,000. 
Father Guilbeault succeeded hÏ1n in 1881, but 
ren1ained only until January 1882. 
Father Nolan followed until Septen1ber 1883. 
Father Charles J. 1\1c
Iorro'v, the present pastor, 
succeeded hin1 that year. He was born at Cohoes, 
N. Y., in 1853, and n1ade his classical studies at 
St. l\lichael's College, Toronto; his philosphical 
and theological course at the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, l\lontreal, from which he was ordained in 
1883 by Bishop \\T adhalns, He relnained for a fe\v 
months at the Cathedral until his appointnlent to 
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Fort Covington. Under his management the 
parish is inIprovil1g. A new cemetery has been 
bought, new colored windows placed in the church, 
its veshnents and furniture rene,ved, and the 
property in general renovated, while that most 
pressing need of the North, good schools in every 
parish, pronlÏses soon to be supplied to Fort Cov- 
ington. 
The population of the parish is much the 
same as in Father Stanton's time. The natural 
increase and 1110re has been lost by emigration to 
the tVest, partly made up for byelnigrallts fronl 
Canada. The people are mostly farmers and still 
possess the country simplicity, although their 
faith for various reasons has some,vhat diminished, 
bet in a fe\v years under present circumstances it 
prolllises to equal its former enthusiasln. 


BRUSIITON. 


THIS district once formed a part of the parish of 
l\Ialolle, and enlbraceù the three to,vns of Bangor, 
Brushton, and St. Regis Falls. The first Catholic 
settlers ,vere part of the contingent which arrived 
in l\Ialone in 1825. Like the unfortunate people 
of Chateaugay they ,vere for many years left to 
their o,vn devices, deprived of the steady and 
healthful influence of a. prie
t. until Father ::\l'Cabe 
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settled in 1\ialone and took them in charge. He 
was the first priest to. say 1\lass for them, some- 
where about the year 1850, in a building known 
as the Old Red Store, which still stands on the 
111ain street close to the Salu10n river. The 'v hole 
district in that day nlustered about thirty families, 
all farmers, all laying the foundations of future 
prosperity amid much trial and disappointlnent, 
and all still poor. N everthelesH, Father l\I'Cabe 
bought a piece of land, and in 1855 built a church 
which he probably dedicated hiJllself as there is no 
record of any bishop having visited the place prior 
of the time of Bishop 'Vadhams. I t ,vas a plain 
,vooden structure. Part of the lot on ,vhich it 
was built was converted into a cemetery, ,vhich 
Father Thaves blessed during his administration 
of 1\Ialone. Father Sherry bought the present 
parochial residence ,vith a vie\v to the speedy 
foundation of the district into an independent 
parish. This was accomplished in 1870 and 
Father Archambeault ,vas its first pastor. In 
t,venty years the number of families had increased 
to three or four hundred, a nunlber sufficient to 
give one priest as much work as he could possibly 
attend to. Father Archalnbeault remained until 
1873, \vhere he ,vas renloved to H,ouse's Point and 
died there shortly afterwards. 
The difficulty of getting a priest to succeed him 
]eft the parish vacant for some eight months, 'v hen 
I
"ather Peter Ryan, 1l0\V of 'Vaddington, succeeded 
hinl, and relllained until 1876. 
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In that year he ,vas succeeded by Father Nor.. 
mandeau, the present pastor, ,vhose stay of nine 
years anlong the saIne people has in a high degree 
contributed to give shape and finnness to their 
faith and Catholic s}Jirit. Father K ornlandeau 
was born in l\lontreal in 1844, and 11lade his clas- 
sical studies in the Sulpician College. In 1863 
he enlisted in the Second l\Iassachusetts cavalry 
for the civil ,val', and served t,vo years nnder 
Sheridan in the Shenandoah valley. He ,vas under 
fire at the battles of Fisher Hill and Winche
ter, 
and fornled one of the cavalry detachment de::;- 
patched to guard 'Vashington at the time of Lee's 
raid into Pennsylvania. Being shot in the leg at 
Berryville, he was sent to the hospital, and after- 
,vards honorably discharged. lIe res1.uned his 
studies in l\fontreal some years later, feeling that 
his vocation ,vas for the church; completed a 
course of philosophy and theology, and ,vas or- 
dained in 1875 by Bishop Fabre of ßlontreal, for 
this diocese. After serving the Cathedral parish 
for a short tilne, he ,vas appointed to Brushton, 
,vhere he has since relnained with the exception of 
a short period spent in Plattsburgh. 
Under his administration Brushton parish has 
steadily improved. The church ,vas enlarged to 
suit the increased nunlbers of the congregation, a 
,ving thirty feet by fifty having been added; a 
]llarble altar ,vas erected, a to,ver built, a new bell 
and organ put in, stained glass ,vindo,vs took the 
place of plain lights, the interior was frescoed 
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neatly, and the exterior painted, at an expense of 
fi ve thousand dollars. The parish no,v possesses 
a cOp1moclious and handsome structure, entirely 
paid for. It ,vas dedicated ,vith solemn ceremonies 
by Bishop 'Vadhanls, in 1884, under the title of 
St. :ðlary's. The same bishop also adn1Ïnistered 
confirmation in 1878, '80, '82, and '83" to four hun- 
dred and sixty individuals. The number of annual 
confessions and communions is about 800, and 
the baptisms since 1876 nUlnber 923. In 1884 the 
district of St. Regis Falls ,vas cut off froln Br
sh- 
ton, and forn1ed into a separate parish. 'Vlthout 
it, Brushton still HUlnbers three hundred and fifty 
falnilies, three-fifths being French Canadians, and a. 
majority thriving farmers. The effect of fifteen 
years' steady clerical ,vork an10ng theln has been 
to convert a kindly but neglected people into pious 
and spirited upholders of the faith, and to give 
them unity of aÏIll and spirit. 


l\iASSEN A. 


MASSENA proper ,vas formerly included in the 
parish of Hogansburgh, although it no,v ellluraces 
territory including the villages of 
orfolk aHù 
Louisville \vhich ,vas once ruled fronl the episco_ 
pal see. It is a Inagnificent fanning district, 
,vatered by pleasant rivers, and its village is faluous 
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for the sulphur springs ,vithin its liInits, which 
for three quarters of a century have attracted in- 
valids fronl all parts of the country. 
As early as 1820 Irish Catholics made their ap- 
pearance in the district. 'Y illianl 'Vhelan, an 
Irish-Anlerican, born ill l\lontgomery County, and 
still living, a vigorous old nlan of nlore than 
eighty years, settled in Louisville in 1825, but 
came to the district five years previous. In 1822 
a snlall Irish colony settled near 'Vaddington. 
Earlier yet, in 1812, Charles \Vhelan, a brother 
of 'Villi am, settled with his faInily on the St. 
La,vrence. These eInigrations ,vere ahvays froIl1 
the direction of Quebec and l\lontreal. 1"he 
land ,vas cheap and good at five dollars an acre, 
,vhere it is no,v ,vorth fifty and sixty, and the 
elnigrants sho,ved their wisdoll1 in settling upon 
it, and ,vaitillg for the natural increase which 
fifty years of steady labor on good land is sure 
to bring. 'They are to-day, with their children, 
quite ,vealthy, and are the backbone of the faith 
in St. Lawrence County. 
The first l\fass said in l\1assena, was said by 
Bishop l\fcDo,vell of Kingston, sojourning at the 
Springs for the benefit of his health. lIe found 
there John O'Flaherty and Bryan I{eating \vith 
their falnilies, ,vho had sett1ed there in 1826, four 
years previolls. These and a fe,v others. he asseln- 
bled in a school-house on occasions, and during his 
residence at the Springs continued to say l\Ia
s for 
theIn, to instruct theIn, and to encourage then) to 
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steadfastness in the faith. SOll1e,vhat earlier, a 
priest of Utica, Father Farnhanl, penetrated into 
the northern \vilderness, adn1Ïnistered the 8acra- 
nlents and said l\Iass for the scattered Catholics of 
the district. 
The establishnlent of cement \vorks in the vil- 
lage dre\y a llU111ber of laborers to the I
lace alnong 
\vhon1 \vere a few Catholics, and Father 1\1 eN ulty, 
lately arrived at Hogansburgh, canle to say 1\la88 
for them in the house of one .AJex. Leclair. The 
next year, 1838, under his instructions 1he people 
built a small church 24 feet square, \vhich Father 
J{eveny blessed after,vards under the title of St. 
Peters, along ,vith a ne'v cemetery. It cost the 
nlodest sum of $120 and for six years ans,vered 
the needs of the co1!gregation, ,vhen J1'ather 
J{eveny adùed 24 feet to the structure. In 
1859 the parish was attached to 'Vaddington, 
and so renlained until 1871. l'he people of Louis-- 
ville' and Norfolk ,yere ahvays attended from 
Waddington. Father S,vift purchased a l\leth- 
odist church for the :K orfolk Catho1ics, and con- 
verted it into a neat Catholic chapel, ,vhile during 
:Father l\IcCarthy's tilne the inhabitants of Louis- 
ville erected a brick church of their o,vn accord 
and ,vithout luuch credit to their reputation for 
obedience. These three to\vns, l\Iassena, Louisvil1e 
ana Norfolk, \vel'e [nade an independent parish in 
1871, and Father Edll1und "\Ve18h \yas appointed 
pastor. He ,vas succeerlerl the next year by 
Father Brennan, \vho built a new church at 
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J\Iassena at a cost of 
15,000. Father Brennan re- 
mained until 1878, and then retired to Copenhagen, 
where he died. 
In half a century the ,vealth, importance, and 
numbers of the Catholics had increased remarkably 
if there ,vas little advance in Inore important 
matters. The land ,vas cleared of debts, and 
Western emigration had made small denland on 
the population. The new church ,vas some,vhat 
of a burden. Father l{elleher succeeded to the 
parish in 1878, and found little difficulty in heal- 
ing the dissensions existing anlong his people. 
He paid off 
 debt of $7,000 and built a parochial 
residence at a cost of $6,000, at the saIne time doing 
nluch to ilnprove the church roperty in general. 
The faith was ,vell preserved among the people 
and the sacraments were much frequented, and 
although at the present time they sho,v 111uch of 
that sluggishness in religious 111atters peculiar to 
country-people, they are still steadfast and practi- 
cal Catholics. 
Father Kelleher ,vas born in Ireland in 1847, 
made his classical course ,vith the Jesuits in N e'v 
York, and at St. rrherese, Canada, studied philos- 
ophy, and theology in rrroy, and ,vas ordained there 
Ly Bishop l\IcQuaid in 1876. He ,vas first ap- 
pointed to Au Sable Forks, filled the office of 
secretary to the bishop for a short tin1e, ,vas first 
resident pastor of Gouverneur, and ,vas finally 
appointed to the parish of l\lassena, ,vhere he is 
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sincerely respected by his people and is doing 
honorable \vork in building up the parish and 
utilizing its many resources. 


TROUT RIVER. 


THIS parish lies in the nortlnvest. part of the 
to,vn of Constable, Franklin County, Glose to 
the boundary line bet,veen Canada and the States. 
It is part of the fertile plain in which Hogansburgh 
is situa
ed, and possesses a similar hi
toryo The 
first Catholic inhabitants were those en1igrants 
\vho in 1825, or thereabouts, travelled fronl Ireland 
through Quebec and along the St. La,vrence until 
they reached the lands \vatered by the cool and 
dark-,vater strean1S of the Adirondacks. Here 
they settled, þought farms, cleared and planted 
them, and in time gre,v as rich as their neighbors. 
Among the first inhabitants of Trout River \vere 
the l\lcCaffreys, Cunninghanls, Denlpseys, Lyons, 
1\furphys, and Lynches, men of hardy and venture- 
sonle character, and ,vithal devoted to the faith, 
n10ral and intelligent. They brought up their sons 
and daughters docile and self-respecting citizens of 
the country, ,yithout absorbing any of the perni- 
cious ideas peculiar to the nation, and left thelll a 
heritage of piety and respectability 1110re valuable 
and enduring than their fruitful acres. 
The Catholics in Trout River and Constable 
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,vere attended regularly by the priests of Hogans- 
burgh until 1865, or thereabouts, when the territory 
,vas attached t.o Thlalone. Father l\lcNulty, Fathers 
J an1es and Thonlas I\:eveny, and Fathers Sheehan 
and l\IcGiin said l\lass in its limits during their 
residence in the parish. Father Sherry then took 
charge of it, and was its pastor until 1870. A 
suitable brick church had been built and dedicated 
under the title of St. Bridget, large enough to 
accommodate the congregation. A number of 
Canadians had settled in the parish after the rail- 
roads ,vere built, and the parish ,vas sufficiently 
large to require the services of a resident pastor. 
The Canadians of Constable attended at 1\Ialone. 
In 1870 Bishop Conroy of Albany cut off Trout 
River and Constable froln l\Ialone, and sent Rev. 
Denis G. O'Keefe to organize the parish. This 
was an easy task. The people had long sought 
this favor and ,vere ably prepared to assume the 
burden and the responsibility. Father O'I\:eefe 
ren1ained but one year. He ,vas succeeded in 1871 
by Rev. P. H. Ryan, the present pastor of 'Vad- 
dington, ,vho for two years served the congre- 
gation ,vith unaffected devotion to their ,velfare. 
lIe retired in 1873 leaving behind hÏ1n a deep and 
sincere esteem for his character. 
Father Turgeon, 'v ho for n1any years had worked 
an10ng the French and Canadians of Jefferson 
County, and ,vas the first resident priest of the 
French parish in "r aterto,vn, succeeded Father 
l{yan, and for the last twelve years has devoted 
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himself to the service of God in this region. In 
1874, a year after his arrival, Father Legrand of 

falone built a neat brick church at Constable for 
the Canadian residents there. Naturally, although 
this does not seem to have been foreseen, the 
structure becan1e the gathering point for .all the 
Catholics of the neighborhood, and the balance of 
existence around Trout River was disturbed. The 
:r..ew church \vas shortly after\vards attached to 
the Trout River n1Îssion and Father Turgeon 
attended it. 
In 1883 the form of the parish was again changed. 
Father De Pauw had erected a church at Burke. 
Constable and Burke ,vere forIned into an indepen- 
dent mission and placed in charge of Rev. James 
J. Sherry, \vho has since continued in the charge. 
St. Bridget's was then suddenly reduced to an 
inconvenient size. It no,v numbers but thirty- 
eight fall1Ïlies. The good pastor has but little to 
do attenùing them, but that little is done \vith 
sincerity and hUlnility. Bishop Wadhams has 
visited the parish on several occasions, and ad- 
ministered the sacrament of confirnlation. The 
people are sill1ple-heartecl and kindly, and thor- 
oughly Catholic. Their littleness among the 
parishes does not trouble theln. A fe\v nlore years 
\vill no doubt see the \v hole parish in its original 
and most natural form. 
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CHERUBUSCO. 


THE parish kno\vn by this name includes the 
three villages of Chel'ubusco, Clinton 1\Iills, and 
Ellenburgh, and lies bet\veen Chateaugay and 
1\looer's Forks, on the line of the Ogdensburg 
railroad. The history of the n1issions is con1pìi- 
cated, o\ving to the fact that the territory ,vhich 
they no\v include ,vas once divided between 1\100er'8 
and Chateaugay, and was not formed into a single 
parish until a few years ago. The first priest \vho 
said l\[ass in the neighborhood ,vas Rev. Bernard 
1\I'Cahe of 
Ialone. The fe\v farlners and laborers 
in the di:strict at that early day attended indiffer- 
ently at Coopersville and Hogansburgh, but the 
distance to each of the
e places ,vas too great to 
be often travelled. The building of the railroad 
brought a number of Irishmen to the parish, and 
Father 
I'Cabe visited theln along the line, and 
said l\Iass for them in the shanties, in the same 
year of his appointment to 1\1alone, 1849. Jj"inding 
a good number of Catholics at Ellenburgh, he 
formally organized then1 into a congregation, in 
the fall of 1852, assembling then1 in the log shanty 
of 1\11'. Sheehy, where he ,vas accuston1ed to say 
1\Iass. Among those present ,vere Chas. 'Vard, 
.T as. 'Val1ace, O\ven Sandiford, John, James, and 
IIngh Duffy. Jas. I\:eefe, l\Iichael Sheehy, and 
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1\11'. J{earney. Froln that day dates the history of 
the parish. 
The priests of 
Jalone regularly came five or six 
tilnes a year to vi
it the people. Father Thaves, 
,vho succeeded 

ather 
l'Cabe, built for the 
Catholic residents' of Cherllbusco a Sllutll ,vooden 
chapel, capable of holding about one hundred peo- 
ple, and }1
ather De Pau\v, upon coming to Cha- 
teaugay, had the foundations laid and the plans 
nlade out for a sÏ1nilar structure at Ellenburgh. 
I'he people ,vere restive, however, and ambitious 
Leyond their means. They desired a resident 
pastor, and becanle so troublesolne that Father 
De Pau \v left them to their o\Vn inclinations, 
,vhich resulted only in their being attended fron1 
Centl'eville by the priest of that parish. As it ,vas 
necessary that they should have some sort of a 
church at once, Father Langlois built a tenlporary 
chapel near the foundations laid by Father Ed- 
1110nd. It was after\vards converted by Father 
Nolin into a residence. At the same time he did 
'\vhat ,vas possible towards completing the church 
designed in the cOllnnencen1ent, and erected a 
huge, ungainly shell, of proportions so inlmense 
and unnecessary, that for nlany Jears it l'enlained 
on the back of the ,vondering and IJerplexed con- 
gregation, a veritable nîghtnlare. Father Nolin, 
one of his successors, Blade 111any attelnpts upon it, 
and succeeded in closing it to the cold and rain, 
but the enormous expense ,vhich attended every 
imprOVell1ent, 111ade it a ,york to be left as ll1uch 
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alone as possible. The situation, \vhen the whole 
territory can1e to be included in one parish ,vas 
perplexing. At Cherubusco a n1ere barn of a 
church, of no shape or color, at Ellenburgh an im- 
possible residence anù a monstrosity of architec- 
ture laden ,vith debt, were circumstances of an un- 
inviting nature. The bleak country, the scattered 
and unsympathetic population, poor and un,villing, 
,yere other circumstances calculated to daunt even 
the willing hearts. 
Rev. Father O'Rourke was sent to re-organize 
the mission in 1876. It ,vas no\v Inore populous 
than in Father Edmond's time, for the opening of 
the lumber district had brought in a great number 
of Canadians. Cherubusco was n1ade the residence 
of the priest, and Father O'Rourke built there a 
solid and comfortable residence, the first need of 
the n1Ïssionary priest, in the intolerable back\voods. 
The presence of a man with nluch sympathy for 
his ,york, and good business capacity, soon revived 
the half-dead district, and frolll that date Catho- 
licity began to flourish. Father O'Rourke de- 
parted to Port Henry in 1876, and Father Conlan, 
his successor, to l{eeseville in 1880, at which time 
Rev. P. J. l\Iurphy, the present pastor, took 
charge. 
Father l\Iurphy was born at Bello\vs Falls, Ver- 
mont, in 1848, made his preparatory studies at 
the Jesuit College, l\lontl'eal, and his theological 
course partly at Troy, and partly in Canada, and 
was orùaineù by Bishop Fabre in 1880. lIe ,vas 
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immediately sent to take charge of Cherubusco 
mission, where he has since relnaiued. 
The work \vhich Father O'l{ourke so well began, 
Father Murphy continued \vith n1uch energy and 
good success. Misfortune had soured the people, 
and the Canadians had developed a great indiffer- 
ence to religious n1atters. These bad dispositions 
ha ve in part been overcome. The pastor was en- 
abled to put Ellenburgh church in decent condi- 
tion. After much trouble and expense it ,vas 
given a pretty and even elegant interior, and the 
harshness and folly of its exterior was considerably 
toned do\vn. Some shape has been given to the 
parish, and S0111e diRcipline to the people, and al- 
together in its brief parochial history of ten 
years, it has sho,vn evidences of a quick return 
to the steady practice of the faith. Emigration to 
the 'Vest has had a special charm for the young 
people, and more than forty families have departed 
fron1 the parish in the last half-decade, their be- 
ing no 111anufactures, and little spare land to hold 
them together. 


ST. REGIS FALLS. 


THE church of this Inission is aptly named 
St. Anne of the Adirondacks, for the parish lies 
alnong the foot-hills of those beautiful mountains 
surrounded by lake and forest scenery of luar- 
vellous granùeur. r t ,vas but lately part of the 
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parish of Brushton, ,vhen a ,vave of unexpected 
prosperity reached it, the population suddenly 
trebled, and there arose the lleed of a resident 
priest to look after the people. 
rrhe first l\1ass was said in St. Regis Falls not 
earlier than 1864, when one :Father Sn1Ïth, a priest 
stopping in l\1alone, sought out the fe,v Irish 
farlners that d,velt in the place and offered up the 
Holy Sacrifici3 for theIn in a private house. 
They,vere attended fitfully until the parish of 
Brushton ,vas cut off fronll\1alone, ,vhere Fathers 
Archalllbeault, 
yan and Nornlandeau, succes- 
sively attended them from Brushton. The hnu- 
bel' district around St. R
gis :Falls is valuable 
and extensive and lately attracted the notice of 
capitalists. A railroad ,vas built to l\Ioira, con- 
necting ,vith the main line East, and in a fe,v 
1110nths saw-n1Ïlls were erected, a few hundred 
teanlsters and choppers introduced into the ,voods, 
and as many families settled in and around the 
vil1age. A thriving to,vn is the consequence, 
'vhich, like the other lumber and mining to,vns 
of the North, 11lay go on in high prosperity for 
half a century and then col1apse. 
The district was forIned into' a parish in l\lay 
of 1884, anù Rev. F. J. Ollillette appointed pas- 
tor. lIe proceeded at once to build a church 
,vhich ,vas conlpleted by January, a cemetery was 
bought shortly after,varùs, and the parish began 
its existence under the patronage of the good St. 
Anne. 
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It numbers about t\VO hundred families mostly 
French-Canadians, ,vith a sprinkling of Irish 
farmers. From t\VO to three hundred nlen are 
employed in the bush and in the mills. 
Father Ouellette, the pastor, ,vas born in the 
province of Ontario in 1842, made his classics 
at the College of St. l-Iyacinthe, P. Q., and his 
theology in the SenlÌnary of the l\Iontreal. After 
his ordination he spent SOlne years in the diocese 
of London, as secretary to Bishop 'Valsh, and as 
pastor of the missions. Ill-health drove him for 
a tirne into retirell1ent, fr0111 ,vhich he emerged to 
accept the office of building up the new parish of 
St. Regis Falls. 


ST. REGIS. 


T\vo miles fron1 Hogansburgh, on a point of 
land washed in on one side by the river St. Regis 
on t.he other by the St. La\Vl'enCe, stands the In- 
dian village founded in 1760 by the sons of a 
J\Iassachusetts Puritan. The spot is bleak, bare, 
and sandy, the houses have the desolate neg- 
lected appearance of idlers and tran1ps, the fanu- 
land lying on every side is unmarked by fences 
and sho,vs much swamp and small cult.ivation; 
and the stranger visiting the place, ,vonders at 
the absence of neatness and comfort and takes 
away unfavorable impressions of the people and 
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the work being done alllong them, failing to 
recollect that little over one hundred years ago 
the ancestors of this people ,vere Indian savages. 
A company of Indians conling sudùenly upon 
the village of Groton, 
Iassachusetts, found two 
boys playing in a barn and carried them a\vay 
into captivity. They \vere adopted 
 by the 
Christian Indians of the Caughna\vaga Inission, 
and gre\v up to manhood in habits and feelings 
Indians, marrying in tin1e daughters of chiefs of 
the tribes. They \vere kno\vn at Groton by the 
name of Tarbell, alnong the Indians they had 
Indian naInes. After their Inarriage petty quarrels 
with their Indian brethren made life at Caugh- 
na\vaga so unpleasant that by the advice of the 
missionary they \vithclre\v \vith their fall1Ìlies 
and near relatives, - four fau1ilies in aU- 
to the neighborhood of St. l{egis, \vhere a 
piece of land six miles square \vas given thenl, 
by Louis XIV., as a docun1ent signed by Colbert 
testifies. Here in 1760 came Father Antony 
Gordon, a Jesuit, ,vith a colony of Indians, to 
establish a mission and to take charge of it in 
person. 'The 'farbel1s had cleared some land, and 
planted corn before the arrival of their brethren, 
who nun1bered son1e few hundred, and ,vholn 
Father Gorùon had ,von a\vay fron1 the dangerous 
proximity of l\lontreal and its dissolute \vhisky 
traùers. 
A log church roofed \vith bark was at once 
errcted, and one end of it partitioned from the rest 
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to serve as a dwelling for the priest. In this poor 
structure l\Iass ,vas said for t\\ro years. At the 
hour for the Divine Sacrifice a n1essenger went 
froln house to house and announced it to the 
people. The church had no bell. Here Father 
Gordon labored in the patient, painful,vay recu- 
liar to the Inissionaries of savage tribes. lIe 
taught the children such kno,v ledge of their re- 
ligion as ,vas possible, instructed the people not 
only in the n10rallife but in the civilized n1anner 
of living, persuading, scolding, threatening, urging, 
and doing all with unaltered patience and cheerful 
courage. His church and its records 'were de- 
stroyed by fire in 1762., but another of better qualit.y 
was Ï1nn1ecliately built., and a bell procured for its 
belfry. The records froin that date, February 2, 
1762, have been carefully kept, and there is no 
trouble in follo,ving up the history of the n1Ïssion. 
Father Gordon remained at St. Hegis until 1775, 
when his health failed him and he returned to 
Caughnawaga to die t\VO years later. It ,vas a 
great misfortune for the Indians who were left 
,vithout a resiùent priest until 1784, although it is 
probable that the missionaries visited then1 at cer- 
tain seasons of the year for confessions and COln- 
munion. 
The records sho,v that in October., 1784, Father 
Denaut, after\vards Bishop of Quebec, and a Jesuit 
nained LeBrun visited St. Regis regularly. In 
December, 1785, Rev. Roderic l\IcDonnell, a 

cotchll1an, settled permanently ,vith the Indians. 
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Finding the fraille church too sl11all for their needs 
he built, in 1793, a solid stone structure ,vith ,valls 
nearly four feet thick. It was provided ,vith every 
necessary for Divine Service, and the Indians re- 
garded it with n1uch pride. A residence of ample 
dinlensions was also built for the pastor opposite 
the church, and by these inlprovelnents the n1Ïssion 
was made one of sonle notability. Father 
l\fcDonllell died in 1806, and was buried ,vith be- 
c0111ing pon1p under the church he had built. 
An10ng those present at the ceren10ny ,vere Colonel 
McDonnell and Captain lVlcLeall, n1ilitary relatives 
of the missionary. 
I-lis successors came in the follo,ving order: 
Father Rinfret until 1807. 
Father J. ll. Roure until 1813. 
Father Joseph l\larcoux until 1819. 
Father Nicholas Dufresne until 1824. 
:Father Joseph Valle until 1832. 
Father Francis 
larcoux until 1883. 
Father l\lainville, present missionary. 
During the 'val' Qf the revolution the Indians 
maintained a scrupulous neutrality in spite of the . 
efforts of Sir Guy Carleton to have theln enter the 
English service. Their financial state"'w.as embar- 
rassing. It ,vas yet to he decided ,vhether they 
were subjects of the English I{ing or wards of the 
U llited States. The ..A.111erican government had 
not yet recognized their title to the land given 
thenl by Louis XIV, and the support afforded aU 
these missions previous to the conquest by the 
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French Govel'l1nlent had been abruptly withdra,vn 
in 1763. T'he line bet,veen the t,vo countries ,vas 
dra \vn through the Indian reservation, and becal11e 
the cause of unhappy dissensions. 
rhe people 
were given the choice of residence on either side 
of the line. The church property relnained in 
Canada, one reason ,vhy the entire district has re- 
111ained under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
l\lontreal. A nlajori ty remained in Canada, 
governed by their chiefs, about 700 at the present 
day are Americans and are governed by trustees. 
"Then the ,val' of 1812 broke out, partisan spirit 
quickly developed itself. The conlbatallts 11ad 
agreed to leave the Indians in peace, but through 
a nlisunderstanding St. Regis ,vas occupied by 
British soldiers, and when -they retired it ,vas 
seized by Americans \vho made Father Roupe a. 
prisoner in his house. As the Indians ,vere receiv- 
ing rations froln the American cOlllmissariat, part 
of ,vhich they brought to their pastor, Father 
I
oupe for this cause ,vas condemned by the 
Canadian government. }
inding hinlself bet,vecn 
two fires he ,yithdre,v froln the n1Ïssion and gave 
place to Father l\larcoux, ,vho takes high rank in 
the literary ,vorld for his ,yorks on the Iroquois 
tongue. 
rrhe most notable of the 111issionaries, ho,vever, 
,vas Father Francis 
larcoux; ,vho for fifty-oIle 
years renlained at St. Regis the devoted servant of 
a fickle and discouraging people. The missionary 
was a 111an relnarkåble for his fine physique and 
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con1manding appearance. His blue eyes, yellow 
hair, and rosy con1plexion won for him the Indian 
name of Clear Sky, but amiable and courteous as 
he was in manner he was severe enough to offend 
the Indians on occasions. During his adn1Ïnistra- 
tion a nun1ber of the disaffected \vere induced to 
listen to the persuasions of Protestant missionaries, 
and soon formed themselves into a lVlethodist con- 
gregation. These apostates are not numerous, 
and so strong is tradition among them that pictures 
of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints are still re- 
tained in their houses and the rosary is said by 
each family in spite of the earnest dissuasions 
and explanations of their ministers. 
Through sonle accident the church built by 
Father l\fcDonnell was destroyed by fire in 1865, 
and Father l\Iarcoux was put to the severe necessi- 
ty of building another, a ,york among the Indians 
of great difficulty. He raised the wal1s and roofed 
it, but in eighteen years ,vas able to do little more. 
After his death, in 1883, Father l\lainville, who 
succeeded him, completed the ,york, decorating the 
interior very artistically and providing the church 
with all necessaries at an expense of $6,000. It is 
with extreme difficulty that the Bishop of l\lon- 
treal can replace the n..issionaries at St. Regis. 
1'heir life is lonely, the toil severe and of the most 
thankless kind. The labor of learning the Ian.. 
guage is hard. The Iroquois tongue is complicated, 
and though without any but the simplest terms 
gives more difficulty than the most polished 
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modern tongue. Father lVlainville, a forIner 
member of the congregation of San Viateur, 
educated at Rigaud College and ordained by 
Bishop Bourget in 1868, consented to take charge 
of the Indians on the death of Father l\larcoux. 
lIe has relnained with theIn since, has acquired 
considerable fluency in their language, has restored 
the church property, and rules his capricious flock 
with kindly vigor and prudent success. He is 
kno\vn to his flock as "The man \vho looks up to 
heaven." 
The government of the Indians is by their chiefs, 
of whom their are nine, six Canadian and three 
American, \vith the powers of justices of the peace. 
The missionary is grand chief, and the govern. 
ment agent constitutes the court of last resort. 
The India.ns have a great horror of the jail. Their 
chief troubles arise fronl their jealousy of one an- 
other, and from \vhite interference. In religious 
lnatters tradition has the strongest hold upon then1. 
The women are patient and devoted, the men in- 
different and bad, but the pride they take in their 
church property and in the ceremonies of the 
ritual and their desire to follow in the footsteps 
of their fathers are ties which hold them finnly 
to their duty. The Fate Dieu procession is a 
curious instance of the po\ver tradition has over 
them. It is conducted with great splendor. Cer- 
tain individuals have the. honor of wearing aILs 
and carrying candles in the procession, an honor 
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which descends from father to son, and is tena- 
ciously maintained. 
There are six schools in the parish, poorly at- 
tended because of the indifference of the parents 
to education. About sixty children attend the 
Sunday-school. The con1munions are five hundred 
yearly, a small percentage of the population, but 
the Indian labors under peculiar difficulties in the 
matter of confession. He is scrupulous, and comes 
many tiInes to his confession before being satisfied 
that his duty is done, and if it so occurs to hilll 
not all the persuasions and commands of the priest 
can induce him to confess or commune, until he 
considers himself worthy. In their social life the 
Indians are somewhat hilarious. Immorality is 
not specially prevalent among them, unless the 
whites appear in the neighborhood. They are very 
sociable and make kindly neighbors, and in their 
wedding feasts spend three days and nights in a 
continual round of dancing, drinking, and eating 
a traditional ox slaughtered for the occasion. 
As has been said, missionary ,york among thelU 
is hard and thankless. They are suspicious, fickle, 
ungrateful, and lazy. But the progress to\vards 
civilization is rapid for all, as one may see by a 
con1parison of their present condition with their 
past. They are not dying out like their brethren 
of the 'Vest, but are rather increasing, and each 
decade finds the gro,ving children a trifle in ad- 
vance of those that preceded them. The number 
of souls saved, the nloral torpitude fron1 which 
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they have been snatched, and the half-civilized 
state to which they have been brought is cOIn pen- 
sation sufficient for the self-denial of the mission- 
aries. Considering these things the neat and 
precise Caucasian can condone the want of neat- 
ness and taste in the Indian village. 



PART VI. 


DISTRICT OF CONSTABLEVILLE. 


THIS district lies iu the Black River valley and 
includes nearly the whole of Le\vis County. 
Farn1Îng is the only occupation of the people, 
although a certain amount of lumbering is done. 
'1'he lands is good but not well watered. The 
Catholic population is Irish and Gernlan, well-to- 
do, industrious, and sober, but of a faith rather 
,veak and cool. There are schools at Croghan 
and 110ha\vk Hill, and churches at Belfort, Dayn- 
ville, l\Iaple Ridge, Fi8h Creek, Prussian Settle- 
ment, Highmarket and Botchford Tannery. The 
parishes ,vere formed in the following order. 
COXSTABLEVILLE, 1845. 
Attended by Rev.l\Ir. IIoward, 1851 
!{ev. 1\11'. Sullivan, 1853 
Rev. :1\11'. Fitzpatrick, 1861 
Rev. 
Ir. Sheehan, 1864 
Rev. IVIr. Brady, 1864 
Rev. 1\11'. Ho\vard (2nd time), 1868 
Rev. Eugene Carroll, 1874 
Rev. John Craven, 1879 
Rev. James :JIcI\::enna. 
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CROGHAN, 1853. 
Attended by Rev. 1\11'. Fedderman, 1854 
Rev. 1\11'. Heiu1o, 1857 
Rev. 1\11'. Nicola, 1858 
Rev. Clen1ens 1\1 utsears, 1862 
Rev. Ladislas Karter, 186-:1 
Rev. Jalues. Sluith, (came) 1867 
Rev . James Conlon, ( came) 1875 
Franciscans, ( came) 1876 


MORA WK HILL, 1851. 
Father Tappert, 1852 
Father Fedden11an, 1854 
Minorite Fathers and others, 1876 
Franciscans. 


LOWVILLE, 1865. 
Rev. 1\11'. Herbst, 1867 
Rev. Joseph Fitzgerald, 1871 
Rev. "\Villiam B. Nyhan, 1883 
Rev. Joseph Redington, 1884 
Rev. M. Ü'N eil. 


PORT LEYDEN, 1874. 
Rev. Eugene Carron, 1882 
Rev. 1\11'. Connors. 
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CONSTABLEVILLE. 


CATHOLICS began to settle in Lewis County 
shortly after the war of 1812, when colonization 
schemes began to ripen. A French company, 
had much to do with the settlement of the 
whole district from Utica to the St. La ,vrence, and 
under their guidance came the first Catholic en1Ï- 
grants. It was at first a difficult matter to pro- 
vide these people ,vith priests. A stray clergy- 
man from Utica occasionally pierced t4e northern 
wild and ministered to the most pressing ,vants of 
the faithful. Carthage and Lafargeville had at 
early periods resident priests, who in a desultory 
way attended two counties, assisted at intervals 
by the Franciscans of Utica and others. 
Constableville, high perched among the hills of 
Le\vis County, was the Catholic centre of the dis- 
trict; settlers reached it as early as 1835 and here 
in 1845 came Father I-Ioward to build a church 
and concentrate the scattered energies of the 
faithful. It was erected under the title of St. 
::\Iary's, at a cost of :j52,000, and \vith 780 melllbers 
in the congregation. And ,vas t,vice visited by 
Bishop l\l'Closkey, ,vho adn1Ïnistered confirmation 
each time. The effect of its building and of the 
constant supervision of Father Howard was to 
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strengthen the spirit and practice of the faith 
an10ng a people ,vho were losing both fast. The 
priests who have had charge of the parish at vari- 
o us tin1es can1e in the following order :- 
Father Ho,vard, 1845 to 1851. 
Father Sullivan ulltil1853. 
Father Fitzpatrick until 1861. 
Father Sheehan until 1864. 
Father Brady left the saIne year. 
Father Ho,vard returned until 1868. 
Father Carroll until 1874. 
Father Craven until 1879. 
Father l\fcKenna, present pastor. 
The church built by Father Ho,vard seated three 
hundred, was subsequently enlarged, and burned 
to the ground, in }\tray of 1879. In the IneantÎIne 
the country had so increased in Catholics that lle,v 
parishes ,vere erected and Constableville was 
gradually stripped of its first in1portance. Where 
one priest had sufficed, six no,v were needed, and 
the children of the original parish in time surpassed 
the parent. Constableville had many troubles of 
a delicate nature. The people gre,v cold, suspi- 
cious, and critical, and for many years the faith was 
at a stand still, lifeless, inert, ,vithout a particle of 
that enthusias1l1 ,vhich n1arks the eastern point of 
St. La,vrence County. There '\vere revivals at long 
intervals. The rising generation, educated among 
Protestants, became even harder to reach than their 
fathers, and things promised badly for Catholicity 
in the district. 
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Father McKenna took charge of the parish in 
1879, and began the slow and painful ,york of 
reviving the faith. Highlnarket, an out-mission, 
had no church, and its people, overconle by 
indifference and a dangerous tendency to drink 
out their farms, were fast drifting into nothing- 
arianism. There was no church at Constableville 
, 
and J\fass ,vas said in a hall too small for the 
nunl ber of Catholics. Poverty's seal ,vas stalnped 
on the 111ission, and the priest ,vho undertook its 
refonn ,vas bound to meet \vith nUlnerous diffi- 
culties. 
After six years of ,york Father l\IcI{enna has 
reason to be satisfied. A church capable of seat- 
ing 800 ,vas built in Highmarket at a cost of $4,000, 
and another at Constableville at a cost of $2,600, 
Both \vere dedicated in 1884 by Bishop 'Vadhams. 
A third church is building at Botchford Tannery. 
'Vith his forces thus concentrated Father J\fcKenna 
nlay congratulate himself on the patience and 
courage and self-denial which have brought about 
results so happy. It is impossiLle to describe in 
the limits of this sketch the numberless trials to 
which the ruler of a broken dO'Vll parish is sub- 
jected. Father J\lcI\:enna has patiently endured 
them, and has turned suspicion and distrust into 
respect and deference, lifting up the tone of Catho- 
licity to a respectable plane, and draining froln it 
large promise for the future. The faith is affected 
by a curious scepticism along the entire line of 
railroad from Utica to Ogdensburg, and it ,vill 
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take some decades of patient work in many ways 
to root it out. 
Father l\icKenna was born in Ireland in 1841, 
made his classics at St. Dunstan's College, 
Charlotteto\vn, Prince Edwards' Island, and his 
theology at Laval Seminary, Quebec. He was 
ordained priest in 1867, and served as curate and 
pastor in the diocese of Prince Ed\vard's until 
1879, when he offered his services to Bishop Wad- . 
halns and was appointed to Constableville, a parish 
which owes very much to the care and labor he 
has bestowed on it during the last six years. 


CROGHAN. 


THIS village, entirely inhabited by Germans, lies 
on the east side of the Black River among the 
barren, sandy hills that skirt the Adirondack 
wilderness. The parish includes the villages of 
Croghan, Belfort and Daynville, towns which o\ve 
their existence to the French company alld to James 
Le Ray and his son, Vincent Le Ray de Chaumont. 
1-\.11 the land in the neighborhood belonged to 
theIn, and ,vas sold on easy terms to the settlers. 
The emigrants appeared in 1830. French, 
Gerlnans, and Irish nationalities being represented, 
,vith the French in the majority. The first con- 
tingent of Germans nUl11bered 187 souls, the 
second, arriving nlany years later,-nulllbered 230. 
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They settled at Croghan ,vhile the French aud 
Irish took possession of Belfort, lV here the C0111- 
pany had built a s a 'V-In ill, and also erected a 
church which ,vas to be given to the most numer- 
ous denomination. As there ,vere fe,v Protestants 
in the neighborhood it passed into the possession 
of Catholics. The French colonists not liking the 
place soon rlrifted a,vay, and to-day Belfort is prin- 
cipally Irish. 
At Croghan Father Guth, head of the Lafarge- 
ville College, made his appearance in 1837, and 
had the congregation build a small temporary 
shanty for saying l\Iass, ,vhich \vas replaced in 
1842 by a solid and cOlllfortable structure capable 
of seating 400 persons. There ,vere nine baptisll1s 
the first year of his service. 
Like l\Ioha,vk Hill, Croghan was very irregu- 
larly attended from 1844 up to the conlÎng of the 
Franciscans in 1876. Father I\:app succeeded to 
the charge of the n1Ïssion in 184-1:, Father Tappert 
in 1850, Father Herbst in 1852, Father Fedder- 
n1an in. 1853, Father I-IeiIllo in 1854, Father Nicola 
in 1857, Father Clemens 
I utsears, ,veIl-beloved and 
tenderly remembered by his people, in 1858, 
Ladislas I{orter in 1862. During a long period 
of five years the parish ,vas attended froll1 
loha,vk 
II ill. Father.J alnes Srnith, no,v of Colorado, 
came in 1867; Father Conlon ,vho died in I{ee
e- 
ville ,vas there in 1875, and a fe,v others after- 
,yard. The 
Iinorite Fathers of Utica gave their 
thne and care to it for n1any years. 
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The parish ,vas first incorporated in 1853, and 
the first trustees were Nicholas Gandel, Chri::;- 
topher 
liller, and V. E. Rofinot, jr. Father 
1\'Iutsears started a school in 1859, taught by 
,. 
seculars, and his successors, Gabriel V ü1kert, con- 
tinued and improved it. Father ,r olkert was a 
secular, and remained in the parish from 1868 to 
1874. Bishop l\l'Closkey visited the place in 
1853 and adlnillistereù confirmation, in ,vhich year 
the people of Daynville built a slllall church under 
the title of Sts. Peter and Paul. 
The really efficient ,york of the parish began in 
1876 when the Prussian Franciscans "vere placed 
in charge. A house ,vas built in 1877, and six 
Franciscan Sisters ,vere brought to take charge of 
the schools. The next year a neat convent \vas 
erected for thenl. The corner-stone of a lle\V 
church \vas laid by Bishop Wadluuns in 1879, and 
the completed edifice dedicated by hÏ1n in 1881. 
It is a very handsolne structure capable of seat- 
ing 700 persons, and cost $16,000. The Fran- 
ciscans have no"v the handsomest church prop- 
erty and completest parish in the diocese. Theil' 
schools are conducted under peculiar difficulties 
The children of farn1ers foru1 the majority of the 
pupils, and cannot attend ,vith the regularity of 
village children. In consequence the attendance 
COlnpareù ,vith the number of children in the 
parish is sUlall. Some ,vonderful results ha ye 
been accomplished, and the proficiency in lTIusic, 
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displayed by the whole town as well as the chil- 
dren is relnarkable even for the Gennans. 
There are t,venty-two hundred souls in the parish, 
of a faith III uch stronger than can be expected from 
the Black River district, and nlore than one half 
attend regularly to confession and communion. 
They are attended by three priests, of Wh0111 the 
superior is Father Gregory, a lnan of considerable 
ability, and of gracious and kindly disposition, \vho 
has administered the affairs of the parish for the 
last three years. He has hopes that the history 
of Croghan, for the next fe\y decade8, ,vill be nlore 
thoroughly Catholic than in the past. 
Father Gregory ,vas born in 1844, at Horn burg, 
Gerlllany, made his preparatory studies at Fulda 
and Dusseldorf, and finished his philosophy and 
theology at Paderbon and Fulda, being ordained 
priest at the last-named place in 1lay, of the year 
1868. When Bismarck began his work of expel- 
ing the religious orders from Germany, Father 
Gregory followed his exiled brethren to America, 
and was after a few years placed in charge of the 
Croghan mission, where his ability and piety ,vield 
a remarkable and beneficent influence over the 
Germans. 
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A CO
IPANY of German Catholics emigrated to 
Lewis County in 1830, drawn thither by the prom- 
ises and inducenlents of the French colonization 
company, and l\1r. LeRay de Chaumont. Part of 
these colonists settled around Croghan, and a part 
around l\Ioha,vk Hill, where they and their des- 
cendants still remain. They reached the high lands 
of Le,vis County, in 1830, and as soon as they had 
broken ground, began to prepare for the building 
of a church. 
The first priest who said l\Iass in the parish was, 
as nearly as could be discovered, a Father Raf- 
feiner, who after,vards died pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn. He was sent out by Bishop 
Dubois to do what was possible for the German 
settlers, of whose cOIning he was made aware 
through 
Ir. Le Ray. The l\Iass was said in a barn 
half a mile from where the present church stands. 
Father Raffeiner can1e rarely. The distance ,vas 
great in those days from N e,v York to the ,vilds 
of the North, and made a tedious journey. Priests 
from any\vhere caIne on occasions to say l\Iass for 
the congregation, but unable to speak the lan- 
guage, could do little besides. The practical Ger- 
nlans, however, under Father Raffeiner's renlote 
direction built a church, and had the pleasure of 
hearing 
fass said in it on All Saint's Day of1834, 
four years after their first conling. Father Raf- 
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seiner blessed it, and gave it the name of St. 
!\lichael. 
The population gradually increased. Settle- 
ments were made at }1
ish Creek and what is known 
as the Prussian Settlement. Father Guth froln 
the neighboring Cape Vincent said l\Iass in 1842, 
and for a time looked after the interests of all the 
Germans in the country. Father Kapp, from the 
same place, succeeded him in his care until 1850. 
There came two resident priest, Father Tappert 
and Father Fedderman, under whom the parish 
took a fresh start and did some good work in the 
,yay of rejuvenation. 
It was so difficult to get German priests at the 
time that the history of the parish is very much 
confused so far as the priest are concerned. 
Father IIo,vard of Constableville was called on 
occasionably to supply interregnums. The l\1ino- 
rite :Fathers of Utica had charge for many years, 
and some of their priests ,vere the best beloved by 
the people of any who attended them. 
The land belonging to the church in 1\lohawk 
Hill was bought by Peter Reidal. The first church 
having become too small, Father Tappert had his 
people build another in 1851, under the san1e title 
and capable of holding four hundred people or 
1110re. Bishop l\I'Closkey laid the corner-stone in 
that year, and returned to dedicate it in 1852, 
Father, Fedderman built a church at Fish Creek 
in 1853, under the title ofSts. Peter and Paul, \vhile 
the people of the Prussian Settlement built of their 
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own accord in 1851 a handsome stone church un- 
der the title of the Assun1ption. 

ather Cleluells 
Luitz in 1867 repaired church property through- 
out the parish, and adùed to it considerably. 
'The history of the parish took a definite shape 
when, in 1876, a body of Franciscans, expelled fron1 
Prussia, took charge of it. A people irregularly 
attended and left for a great part of the time to do 
as they saw fit in religious 111atters could not but 
deteriorate from their first honorable condition. 
The Feanciscans have had some trouble in this 
direction, but under their careful management it is 
gradually disappearing. In 1882 a convent was 
built beside the church, and in 1883 five Francis- 
can Sisters took possession and opened a school. 
They have now thirty boarders, and the good ,vhich 
they are doing has already begun to make itself 
fel t. 
There are one hundred and sixty families in the 
parish, all Germans, all speaking the German 
tongue and all farmers. Scattered as they are 
among the bleak hills of Le,vis County, ,vhere 
the themometer it often at thirty below zero 
and the snow three feet on the level five n10nths 
of the year, they are served under circumstances 
of peculiar hardship. But all difficulties seem to 
be graùually overcome, there are yearly 600 
communions and those people under the steady 
discipline of the church and the unfailing Francis- 
cans promise to become one of the most pious as 
well as prosperous congregations in the diocese. 
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THIS town is the seat of Le,vis County, and is 
prettily situated in the Black River valley SOlne 
thirty n1Íles North of Utica. It is comparatively 
wealthy, does considerable business, is remarkable 
for a certain degree of refinement, and is sur_ 
rounded by a good farlning country. rrlle parish 
consists of Lowville and a mission a few n1Îles 
distant, kno,vn as l\tlaple Ridge, l\Iass being said 
on alternate Sundays in each p]aee. The Catholic 
population of Lo\vville is made up of mechanics 
and laborers mostly, while that of l\iaple Ridge 
consists entirely of farmers. 
As was said in the history of Constableville, the 
entire Black River valley was attended for years 
in a desultory fashion by priests from New York, 
U tiea, Syracuse, Lafargeville, and Carthage. The 
first Catholics to settle in what is no\v the parish 
of Lo\vville were James Heffernan, \vho came 
fron1 Tipperary and settled in J\lartinsburgh as 
early as 1828, John Lynch, from the city of Dublin, 
in 1832. '\Villian1 Curtis from 'Vest l\leath in the 
same year, and James Kelly fron1 N ew York in 
1840. Aillong the first Catholic settlers of the 
Lo,vville were John Siegel of Bavaria, Germany, 
who settled there not earlier than 1841, l\Iiehael 
Phelan in 1856 and David O'I{eefe in 1860. The 
county seat ,vas then at l\fartinsburg, and Low.. 
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ville a place too unimportant to attract settlers, 
VntH the building of the canal and r
Ülroad settlers 
were dra,vn to the business parts of the county. 
Father J an1es l\IcBride of Utica is reported to 
have said the first l\1ass in the parish at the house 
of James Kelly somewhere around 1840. Later, 
Father Howard of Constableville, first parish 
priest of the entire district, visited Maple Ridge 
and said 
Iass in the house of James Heffernan. 
His territory embraced aln10st the "whole of Le\vis 
County with Constableville as his head-quarters. 
1\laple Ridge was made the gathering point for the 
people farther North, and was the corner-stone as 
it were of the present parish of Lowville. The 
history of the parish is that of Constable ville up 
to the year 1865. 
In that year Father Herbst was appointed by 
Bishop Conroy to take charge of the territory now 
included in the towns of Lowville, J\lartinsburg, 
Pinckney, Harrisburgh, Dennlark, '\Vatson, and 
North. He stationed himself at Lowville, which 
was no\v rising into inlportance, and said 
lass in 
the court-house, although J\Iaple Ridge rejoiced 
in a church capable of holding 300 persons, which 
Father Cornelius Fitzpatrick, lately of Fort Ed- 
ward, had built under the title of St. Patrick's in 
1859. Father Herbst remained ahnost t\VO years, 
and left in 1867. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Joseph Fitz- 
gerald, a n1an of UnCOmlTIOn ability, \vhose after 
fate is left in sad uncertainty. He buiìt the Lo\v- 
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ville church in 1869 under the title of St. Peter's 
and dedicated it himself on October 3d of that year. 
It is a plain wooden structure capable of seating 
450 persons. On the forining of a parish in 
Copenhagen he surrendered to it J.\;Iaple Ridge, 
,vhich again reverted to Lo,vville in 1871. 
Father Fitzgerald was succeeded by Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Nyhan in 1871. There were then in the 
entire parish eighty families, the vast majority 
Irish, a slnall nUlnber Germans. In Lowville the 
faith had so declined among the people that not 
l110re than one half attended to religious duties. 
The remainder were a cold, sneering, calculating 
set of liberals, whose evil influence and example 
troubles the parish until this day. The total reve- 
nues of the parish would not support a priest in 
even beggarly comfort, and there seemed DO im- 
mediate prospect of a better condition of things. 
In 1872 a mission was given by the Jesuit Father 
Langcake, which had a good effect upon the people. 
The attendance at church and the sacraments in- 
creased remarkably, A better spirit began to pre- 
vail, which was strengthened and added to by 
Father Ryan the poet priest, in a mission given in 
1874. . Still later the Jesuit Father Dewey gave 
a third mission as successful and in1portant as the 
others. As a result of these efforts Father Nyhan 
,vas enabled to make many iInprovements in the 
parish. Its interest and faith were partially 
a\vakened, and have since remained in that com- 
paratively happy state. A residence for the priest 
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J 
was built at a cost of $4,000, a pipe organ placed in 
the church, and a new altar and sanctuary added 
to the building. In l\faple Ridge a new altar and 
ne,v pe,vs ,vere placed in the church, and froln the 
,vhole parish several debts ,vere removed ,vhich 
had hampered work considerably. Bishop 'Vad- 
harns visited the parish four times and administered 
confirmation to many hundred children and adults. 
The number of souls in the parish doubled. 'Vith 
this a,vakening of the faith has come the hope that 
very soon out of Lowville and the whole Black 
River valley the unfortunate 'liberal' spirit will 
be completely rooted. l\Iore precise and abun- 
dant kno,vledge of the faith among the people, and 
good schools for the training of the young will in 
time bring about the desired result. 
Father Nyhan after a stay of twelve years in 
Lo,vville retired to take charge' of the important 
parish of Brasher Falls. He "vas succeeded by the 
Rev. Joseph Redington in 1883, who left the fol- 
lo\ving year, when Rev. l\Iichael O'Neill the pres- 
ent pastor took charge of the missions. Father 
ü'N eill was born and educated in Ireland, and 
after his ordination served for some tilne in the 
diocese of Glasgo\v, Scotland. On coming to 
America he joined the diocese of Ogdensburg, 
"'
as assistant at Clayton, pastor at Red\vood, and 
was finally appointed to Lo\vville. 
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T:HIS is one of the most recently formed parishes, 
and lies son1e miles below Lo\vville, on the line of 
the Utica and Black River railroad. It is a pretty 
town, of no great size, and is chiefly concerned 
with lumber and farming, although years back a 
furnace was opened for the purpose of utilizing 
the iron ore found in the neighborhood; \vhich 
dre,v to Port Leyden a great number of families, 
and then collapsed in a final and hopeless n1anner. 
It ,vas at this period of delusive prosperity that 
the district ,vas made a parish. Rev. Eugene 
Carroll was appointed to take charge of it, and 
watch over the bud which never blossomed out of 
its budhood. The priest was old, but of a vigor- 
ous constitution. The people 'v ere as usual, poor, 
and yet not un\villing, with all thé coolness of 
faith peculiar to the region in ,vhich they live, to 
do a little for their o,vn salvation. 
The first inhabitants \vere Irish, \VhOln the Ger- 
mans closely follo,ved, and . among the earliest 
settlers were l\lartin Filbin, Thos. Sweeney, John 
l\lcHale, l\Iartin I(el1y, John and Peter Beck. 
They attended }\11ass at Constableville, until Father 
Carroll was appointed over them in 1879. Then 
1\Iass was said in the to\vn-hall, and in the mean- 
tÍlne a neat church edifice ,vas built, of good brick 
and sound tinlber, capable of holding a few hun- 
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dred people; a pretty altar and good pews were 
put in it, stained glass windows bought, the arched 
roof tastefully ornamented \vith carving and colors, 
and the ne,v building dedicated by Bishop "\Vad- 
l1arns \vith great splendor, to the pleasure and de- 
light of the fe,v hundred families that then com- 
posed the congregation. This ,vas in the year of 
grace, 1880. 
The church having been built, the prosperity of 
the to\vn declined ,vith the shutting up of the 
furnace. Port Leyden, ho,vever, ,vas in form and 
dignity a parish, and has maintained that form and 
dignity up to the present m
ment in spite of the 
decrease in its Catholic population. No doubt it 
will continue to do so as long as possible, "rl1Ïch 
means a very long time, north of the Adirondacks. 
Father Carroll, well kno\vn by years and reputa- 
tion to the people of this State, died in 1882, and 
,vas buried outside of Port Leyden, followed to 
his grave by lnany friends anlong the clergy and 
the people. 
As the parish had no parochial residence, and 
was no'v reduced to ninety families, of varying 
shades of, Catholicity, it was thonght that the 
n1Ïssion would again be attached to SOlne important 
parish in the neighborhood. IIo,vever, Rev. 
Father Connor of Red \vood ,vas appointed to suc- 
ceed Father Carroll, and accepted the new charge, 
where he has since renlained, l11uch respected by 
his people, and entirely devoted to them. 
Father Connor ,vas born at "\V orcester, J\Iass., 
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studied his classics at Holy Cross Col1ege, in the 
same city, and made his theology at the Troy 
Sen1Înary, from which he was ordained for this 
diocese. First serving as assistant at the Cathe- 
dral, he was next appointed to Redwood, and 
finally to Port Leyden. In all his 
Tork Father 
Connor has won the respect and affection of those 
whom he served, by his unassun1Ïng charity, and 
faithful devotion to his duty. 



PART VII. 
DISTRICT OF PORT HENRY. 


THIS region is situated in the south-east part of 
the diocese, is entirely mountainous, extending 
from Port Kent to Whitehall, and enclosed by 
Lake Champlain on the East side and the Adiron- 
dacks on the West. Mining and farming, with 
the business incidental to these occupations, are 
the chief pursuits of the people. The mines are 
of considerable value, and the land is fair but dif- 
ficult to work. The Catholic population is princi- 
pally Irish and of Irish descent, and the Canadians 
are well represented. The parishes were formed 
in the following order from the parent parish, Port 
Henry. 
PORT HENRY, 1840. 
Attended by Rev. Jeremiah O'Callaghan, 
Rev. l\Iichael1\lcDonald, 
Rev. 1\11". Olivetti, 
Rev. Luke Ilarney, 
Rev. J. II. O'Rourke. 
OLMSTEADVILLE, 18G7. 
Attended by Rev. Louis DesRoches, 
Rev. 1\Ir. 1\Ioore, 
Rev. J no. Craven, 
Paulist Fathers, 
Rev. l\Ir, Conlon, 
(WarrensLurgh) Re\". 1\lr. l{elly, 


1847 
1848 
18G3 
1879 


1868 
1870 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1879 



Rev. Mr. Pelletier, 
Rev. !tIre Blanchard, 
Rev. J. B. Legrand. 
TICONDEROGA, 1868. 
Attended by Rev. Louis DesRoches, 
Rev. Bernand Caraher, 
Rev. Joseph Butler, 
MINEVILLE, 1
70. 
Attended by Rov. !tir, Philips, 
Rev. J os. Taney, 
Rev. Florence l\:1'Carthy. 
WESTPORT,1882. 
Attended by Rev. J OR, Redington, 
Rev. J, T, Sullivan, 
Rev. !tI, Halahan. 
The date opposite the name of each clergyman 
is the date of his departure from the parish. In 
all these lnissions there are good churches, but no 
schools. There are also churches in Crown Point, 
Han1mondville, Schroon Lake, North Hudson, 
Boreas River, Indian Lake, I(eene, Essex, Eliza- 
bethtown. They are not \vell supported. The 
entire district has ill fact deteriorated from its 
early prosperity, money and men are alike a scarc- 
ity, and the hard labor which the priests undergo 
is but illy recompensed either by happy successes 
in working among the people or by the practical 
piety of the congregations. Fluctuations in the 
iron trade will make the history of the region one 
of ups and downs, until its mines are exhausted, 
'\vhen it may pass into an era of sober aud moderate 
prosperity which can be counted on at least with 
a fair degree of certainty. 
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1881 
1884 


1870 
1873 


1871 
1830 


1883 
1884 
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CO
ITNG down Lake Cha
plain from'Vhitehall, 
over that course so often traversed hy the French 
armies in the early wars of Alnerica, the tourist 
passes at the saIne mOlnent \vithin .a stone's-thro\v 
of the N e\v York and Vern10nt shores. On the 
right is Chinlney Puint, uttennost eastern tip of 
the Puritan land; on the left the falnous Sp?t 
\vhere the French erected a fort against the 
English-Pointe à la Chevelure, translated and eyer 
since called Cro\vn Point. The ruins of the old 
Fort St. Frederic, within \vhose walls the Adora- 
ble Sacrifice was offered for many years, are still 
to be seen, and history keeps the record of the 
chaplains \vho there n1Ïnistered to the soldiers 
from the inception of the fort to its final evacua- 
tion. North-\vest of these t\VO points, on the 
shores of Bul wagga bay, clings, not stands, the 
village of Port Henry. A more unlikely spot for 
the homes of civilized nlen could not be found on 
. . 
the rugged west shores of the lake. The nloun- 
tains have here planted their rude feet in the very 
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depths of the ,vaters. Their heads ri8e one aboye 
the other as far as the eye can follo,v the slope. 
Deep ravines cut their rough sides, do,vn ,vhich 
rush the torrents in the early spring; and the 
primeval forest still aùorns the steeps in the 
neighborhood of the village. Anlong these rough 
en1Ïnences are scattered the churches, schools, 
shops and d,velling-houses of Port IIenry, some of 
them Í1nposing, nl
ny costly and beautiful, all 
pretty and picturesque by reason of their situation. 
Scarcely a house is there that does not cling 
to a hill; one street looks do,vn on the roofs 
of the next; a front door 111ay be reached by a 
single step, but the side or back door is certain to 
have ten; no street without a curve or a dip every 
few rods, and all sorts of surprising vie\vs bursting 
upon the tourist's eye as he toils among these vex- 
atious avenues. Iron is the magnet ,vhich drew 
people to the ,vild neighborhood, and still holds 
them there. The mountains are full of it, and for 
over half a century hundreds of men have been 
digging at the rocks and fearfully defacing them 
to obtain the precious ore. There are furnaces 
not only here but at all available points in those 
lllountains from Chateaugay to Ticonderoga; and 
by giving elllployment to hundreds of men have 
lnade the ,vilds cheerful anù busy ,vith the clamor 
of healthy labor. 
After the French and English wars 'v hich ended 
with the fall of Quebec in 1759, there ,vas a season 
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of repose for the water-,vay of Chan1plain. The 
echoes of ,val' no longer disturbed its peaceful sol- 
itude, and the French transports, laden ,vith 
munitions of war or troops of French regulars and 
Canadian peasants, gave way to the sloops and 
sco,vs of alnbitious emigrants looking for good 
farm land. A few straggleù through the rocks of 
Port Henry, anù clung there like the moss to the 
forbidding rocks; but the greater part ,vent on 
to the plains north of the Adirondacks. 'The fe,v 
,vho thus lnade their home in sight of old 
"ort 
St. Frederic, throve fairly for a fe,v years ,vithout 
churches or post-offices, an innocent, plain-spoken, 
ignorant people, ,vith fe,v convictions and 111uch 
natural charity, until the steall1boats began to 
find their way to Plattsburg, and the inquisitive 
,veal th-seekers to smell the iron treasure in the 
hills, ,vhen Port Henry suddenly waked up to 
commercial life and the adventurous Irishll1an 
came to assist in the digging out of the iron from 
the mountains. 
The fall1ilies straggled into the village at inter- 
vals, and their history begins ,vith the first l\Iass 
said at the residence of l\Iichael l\IcGuire in 1840, 
by Father J erelniah O'Callaghan of TIurlington. 
I->robably thirty persons attended. There ,vere 
fifteen fall1ilies of Irish Catholics found by the 
Burlington priest to be in nped of his services, of 
"rhich very few members survive to-day; of those 
that knelt in the one room of Mr. l\IcGuire's poor 
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residence, probably not a soul but has gone to its 
account. The nUlnbers of the faithful, however, 
increased rapidly as travel becan1e n10re frequent 
and easier bet\veen Albany and Plattsburg, and 
Father O'Callaghan's congregation began to s,vell 
beyond the proportions of kitchens. 'The priest 
,vas an Ï1npetuous, sharp-visaged man, beyond n1Íd- 
dIe age, ,vith a strongly marked character. lIe 
had been the author of a ,york on Usury, ,vhose 
chief peculiarity ,vas that it touched but slightly 
on the subject indicated by the title, His labors 
in the region of Champlain ,vere lnultiplied anù 
arduous, and he had become in his solitude a sort 
of. apostolic n1Íssionary, whose facilities and priv- 
ileges "
ere lin1ited by necessity only. He ,vas 
energetic, and quick to perceive and provide for 
the necessities of his missions; but ,vhateve
 he 
intended to have done for Port Henry was cut off 
by circumstances. Bishop 1\l'Closkey ,vas ap- 
pointed to the new see of Albany, and Bishop de 
Goesbriancl to that of Burlington, and Father 
O'Callaghan returned to Boston, ,vhere he died in 
the course of tilDe, relllelllbered to this day by the 
people ,vhonl he once served faithfully. 
The Bishop of Albany gave the charge of Port 
Henry to Father l\IacDonnell, of I
eeseville, a 
to,vn thirty lniles to the north. The ne,v priest 
,vas the orator of the district,-a tall portly 11lan, 
of middle age, and of considerable ability. His 
first l\fass was said under unusual circunlstances. 
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There ,vas no church of any sort in the village. 
Occasionally a stray preacher found his ,yay to 
the place and held services in the school-house. 
The Catholics of Port IIenry concluded to use the 
san1e building for the saying of l\Iass as their 
nunlbers forbade the use of a private house; but 
,vhen they caIne to talk of the matter to the 
schoolmaster, he had temporarily fled the town, 
leaving instructions \vith the man to \vhom he 
intrusted the key, that it should be given to no 
one until he returned. This ,vas the first and last 
evidence of bigotry which the neighbors displayed 
to\vards the Catholics. .A.n altar \vas erected in 
the woods, back of the old furnaces of the Bay 
State mining con1pany,- it ,vas reverently en- 
closed with pine boards,-and here, on the 2nd of 
August, 1847, Father l\lacDonnell said his first 
ßlass at Port IIenry in full vie\v of the old Fort 
St. Frederic, ,vhere once the l\Iass had been freely 
offered by the French chaplains long before the 
foot of Englishn1an had trod the soil. It \vas an 
impressive scene for these poor Irishmen. Belo\v 
them lay the quiet ,vaters of the lake; in the dis- 
tance the dismantled walls of the fortress; around 
them stood the old pines no\v \vitnessing, not for 
the first tinle, the solemnity of the l\Iass. This 
hill ought to be dear to Port IIenry Catholics. 
The incident, ho\vever, roused them to a sharp 
display and exercise of their religious feelings, and 
to a pronlpt assertion of their rights in the lllatter 
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of using the school-house. rrhe citizens of the 
to,vn were ashanled of the bigotry of their l11inis- 
ter, and a building kno,vn as the AcadenlY ,vas 
obligingly placed at their service. For a fe,v 
months l\Iass was said in this institution; but as 
the people felt 1110re and 1110re the need of their 
o,vn church building, Father ßIacDonnell began to 
collect money to provide for the want. It fell 
upon an inopportune tÍIne. The tilnes ,vere not 
prosperous, and Port Henry folk felt the pinch of 
distress severely, so that after gathering in four 
hundred dollars the priest ,vas compelled to give 
up collecting. 'Vith the SUl11 on hand, ho",rever, 
he put up a slllall shanty on the property ,vhich 
still belongs to the Catholic corporation. One 
Isaac Stone sold half an acre of rocks and pine 
trees to Father l\IacDonnell on the lo,vest slope of 
the village, which was added to in after years 
until the land sumn1ed up about two acres. 'Vith 
this beginning the people ,vere content. There 
was now no fear of being driven into the open air 
again to offer up the holy sacrifice, and they had 
the satisfaction of being the first to put up a build- 
ing in Port IIenry specially dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God. Father l\IacDonnell, aùn1Íred and 
beloveù for his learning, his oratory and his fine 
physical presence, a true representative of the 
church and the race, served the people only that 
summer, \vhen he ,,,"'as re1110vecl by the bishop froln 
Keeseville to St. Peter's Church, Troy, \vhile the 
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sanle authority attached the mission of Port 
Henry to '\Vhitehall. 
Father Olivetti, pastor of Whitehall, said his 
first l\Iass in the shanty church Oct. 20th, 1847. 
He ,vas an Italian, a nlan of great learning, and of 
splendid physical presence, being over six feet 
high and turning the scale at three hundred 
pounds. His sad after-fate has given hinl a Inourn- 
ful celebrity in the annals of the parish, and his 
name is never mentioned hy those "\vho remember 
hinl without a sigh of regret and pity. The atten- 
tion of capitalists had now been fixed on Port 
Henry when the new pastor arrived, the mines 
"\vere fast being opened, many fan1ilies were arriviug 
,veekly, and a steady flo,v of nloderate prosperity 
had set in upon the to,vn. Father Olivetti at once 
began the erection of a lle\V church. Stone of 
good building quality ,vas thick in the church lot 
and elsewhere. It was he\vn out of the soil by the 
parishioners in leisure hours, cut and placed in 
position when money and convenience pern1itted, 
for the priest had other missions to attend to he- 
t\veen Port Henry and "\Vhitehall and could not al- 
,vays be present to look after the \york. It \vas 
a solid thick-\valled building nlade to last for decades, 
built on a hill above the bay ,vith the altar a.gainst 
the \vest \vall so that it overlooked the distant 
peninsula of Cro'wn Point ,vith its ruined church 
and silent fortress. It \vas not finished when, in 
1852, Bishop l\l'Closkey carne to exan1Ïne and con- 
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firnl the people, young and old, \vho had kept the 
faith ,vith such fidelity, The seats were rough 
and ten1porary, and the roof but just closed in, yet 
the cerenlonies and the presence of the bishop \vere 
inspiring, and one of the objects of his visit ,vas 
certainly accon1plished,-to wake the people into a 
brighter life and greater efforts to build their 
mission into a permanency. The church was 
finished in 1854, and after a tin1e Father Olivetti 
n1ade the village his residence, attending 'Vhitehall 
and his other n1issions fron1 Port Henry, and 
n1aking a home for hin1self in the basement of the 
church. His face and figure were well kno,vn in 
all the region from his constant travel. The next 
fe,v years passed away in the ordinary routine of a 
well-established n1ission. Bishop l\I'Closkey canle 
again to speak words of thankfulness and sincere 
congratulation to the people. Father Olivetti, 
seeing as many prudent Catholics had seen in that 
day the advantages of settling Catholics on the 
land and forn1ing a Catholic farming class, bought 
at an auction sale the whole of the seventeenth 
to,vnship now known as the town of Pendleton. 
He induced a fe\v families to take up hOlllesteads 
on the land, and was preparing to go in to coloniz- 
ing extensively when the tragedy occurred ,vhich 
put an end to his beneficial schemes and to his 
ul:5eful, honorable, and pious life. 
On the 16th of September, 1863, he returned from 
Ticonderoga to Port Henry. It was his custom to 
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visi t Albany on business nlatters at certain tilnes 
of the year. Sickness overtook him while on his 
way and he returned. The steanler touched at 
Port IIenry late at night, the \vinù \vas high, t
e 
night dark, and the dock a rough affair fun of pit- 
falls and by"rays, \vith ,vhich, ho,vever, the priest 
,vas ,veIl acq uainted. A boy, the only native about, 
offered to carry the heavy satchel of vestn1ents, 
but Father Olivetti thankfully declined. The 
watchnlan's lantern \vas blo,vn out by a sudden 
gust of ,vind and left the neighborhood in thick 
darkness. One other passenger, a loose character 
fronl Ticonderoga, got off the boat and disappeared 
,vith the priest in the darkness. lIe reillained that 
night with a friend and returned on the next day's 
boat to his hOllie. No atteInpt \vas nlade to inter- 
fere \vith his return and exan1Îne hin), although 
Father Olivetti's dead body was found the next 
ulorning lying in a pool of ,vater a short distance 
froll1 where he had uttered his last \vords to the 
kinùly boy who had addressed hhn. His satchel 
of vestn1ents had disappeared, his pockets turned 
inside out and their contents gone, the belt \vhich 
he \vore torn off, a fe\v bills lay near hilll on the 
ground, and his body was partly plunged in a 

hallo,v pool at one side of the road. There were 
fe,v bruises on him. He had probably been seized 
suddenly by the throat and hurled into the water, 
,vhere he quickly smothered. With much grief 
and appropriate ceremonies the poor priest \vas 
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laid to rest in the graveyard \vhich he had recently 
bought for the parish. 
An indelible disgrace is fixed upon the coroner 
and his jury, and upon the Inagistrates of the dis- 
trict, by their criIninal managelnent in the Inatter. 
"CaIne to his death from causes unkno\vn" was 
the verdict, which slander tried to supplenlent 
with the \vhispered tale of Father Olivetti's ine- 
briation. Apart froln the fact that the priest was 
notoriously as prudent as the race to which he 
belonged, the captain of the steamer and the boy 
at the dock testified to his honorable condition at 
the mOlnent of leaving the boat. The affair 
dragged and fell to nothing. The loose character 
from Ticonderoga was allo,ved to return without 
1110lestation, and since that day the affair has 
relnained a Inystery. 
Father Luke Harney, snlall of stature and stern 
of countenance, succeeùed the unfortunate Italian 
in October of the year 1863. The iron industry 
had begun to s\vell to ÏInnlense proportions, and 
more than t\VO thousand souls \vere placed in the 
new pastor's charge. 1\Ioney was plentiful and 
the people \vel'e generous, and there \vas little that 
he could not do in the line of inlproving his parish. 
A new mission had been opened in l\1ineville, six 
Iniles distant. Here he began a church; in Port 
Henry he built a modest residence, and at the 
same time he made preparations for enlarging its 
church. There were sixteen hundred conl11lunions 
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and confessions in the parish on his first Christmas 
there; and \vhen the ne,vly-consecrated Bishop of 
Albany, l\lgr. Conroy, made his episcopal visita- 
tion in July, 1864, six hundred young persons 
presented then1selves for confirmation. l'he church, 
\vhich he renovated, and, in one sense, actually 
built, is, ho,vever, his monun1ent. There is no 
other to match it in the diocese, perhaps not in the 
State, for the qualities of beauty and fitness. It is 
not large nor costly. The stone is native, the ,valls 
are thick and low, the shape cruciforn1. Nestling 
in the upper corners of the cross are t\VO pretty 
sacristies \vith stained glass windo\vs. The \valls 
and the corners are buttressed, the \vindo,vs are of 
real stained glass, beautiful and reverent in their 
designs, the \vood everywhere is \vood unpainted, 
and undisguised. But the loveliest feature of the 
church is the bell-tower, rising to a proper height 
from the corner under the right arm of the cross, 
that is on the east side of the right transept. The 
main entrance to the church is in this to\ver. To 
one accustomed to the hideous edifices called 
churches in our day, there is nothing so surpi-ising, 
nothing so beautiful and reverent as St. Patrick's 
Church at Port Henry. Father Harney did good 
\vork in his sixteen years' stay an10ng the people. 
He ,vas still in the parish ,vhen the ne\v diocese of 
Ogdeushurg ,vas forllled fron1 the Albany diocese, 
and had the honor of \velcolning Bishop 'Vadhams 

Hl his first visitation of the diocese, and once after.. 
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wards. In 1879 Father Harney retired from the 
parish, and was succeeded by the present pastor, 
Father O'Rourke. 
In the last five years the history of the parish 
has been uneventful. The iron industry of the 
Adirondacks began to decline about the time of 
Father Harney's departure. l\Iineville had become 
a separate parish, and from three hundred and 
fifty families Port Henry has been reduced to a 
little over t,vo hundred. 'Vithout the means 
which lay in the hands of predecessors, Father 
O'Rourke has still done good ,york in perfecting, 
finishing, and sustaining the ,york begun over 
forty years ago. Port Henry has but one out- 
mission, and receives a greater share of its pastor's 
attention than when the ,vhole coast of Lake 
Champlain was under the care of :Father Olivetti. 
Still, on various occasions, the mountain and lake 
missions fall into the hands of Father O
Rourke, 
and crowd hiln with l110re work than one man can 
at all accomplish under present systems. The 
beautiful church in his charge has been completely 
renovated inside, painted and preserved with per- 
fect taste, so that after admiring the beautiful 
exterior, the cultivated eye receives no shock froln 
the soft and fitting colors of the interior. A hun- 
dred improvements and valuable church neces- 
saries have been added, and in spite of depressed 
times the parish has lost nothing ill its on,vard 
progress. 
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Father John H. O'Rourke was born in Montreal 
in 1846, and is now thirty-eight years ola. lIe 
Dlade his studies in St. 1\fary's College, 1\lontreal, 
and in Fordhan1, where he took his degree of 1\1....\.. 
In 1870 he \vas ordained by l\lgr. Pinsonneault, 
retired bishop of. London, in the Cathedral of 
l\lontreal; and after serving in different parishes 
severed his connection ,vi th the l\Ion treal diocese 
to transfer his services to Bishop 'Vadhams, 'v ho 
finally appointed bin1 to the parish of Port Henry. 
The particulars of this brief history were learned 
chiefly from 1\11'. and 1\1rs. Francis Carr, estÏ111able 
Catholics of Port Henry, ,vho ,vel'e in the parish al- 
Inost fron1 the beginning. Very fe,v of the old resi- 
dents are left, and the quick years ,vill soon reillove 
these fe,v fron1 the ,vorld. God has re,varded the 
virtues of all the people, living and dead, and their 
steadfastness in the faith by the steadiness and 
virtue of the ne,v generation, ,vho are represented 
ill the eternal priesthood by these honorable and 
piou::; men. The old house ,vhere l\lass ,vas first 
said is in ruins, but the sanle trees grow on the 
hill ,vhich sa"'
 the 1\lass in the open air; and 
across the Lay shine the clear outlines of Cro,vn 
Point redolent with pious memories. 



TICONDEROGA. 


1tIoRE than half a century ago, in the year 1831, 
the indefatigable Father O'Callaghan, of Burling- 
tOll, said the first J\lass on the ground now occu- 
pied by the village of Ticonderoga,- the first 
l\Iass, it should be added, under Anlerican rule,- 
for in the days of the French po\ver the army 
chaplains had often celebrated the august sacrifice 
in the shadow of the wonderful mountains. En- 
gaged in searching out the faithful along the . 
shores of Champlain, he had founù in a log-cabin 
on the hill \vhich overlooks the village from the 
east, an Irishnlan named Ed,vard 
lcCaughin and 
his fan1ily. One other family, the Quigleys, 
formed with the l\IcCaughins the new congrega- 
tion for \VhOl11 Father Callaghan said l\lass at long 
intervals until he returned to Boston. 
Like all the towns on the ,vest shore of Cham- 
plain, Ticonderoga occupies a site of exceptional 
beauty and of great historic interest. The whole 
territory fronl the lake, half-way up the valley to 
Lake George, ,vas the scene of the great French 
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victory over the English during the last struggle 
for the possession of Canada. More than fifteen 
thousand men, regulars and volunteers, fought for 
a whole day along the precipitous slopes of 
J\tlounts Defiance and Hope, under the leaders 
Abercrombie and Montcalm. The Frenchman 
was victorious, and the English lost the brilliant 
favorite Lord Howe, one of their best generals. 
The spot where he fell is markeù by a monument 
erected to his memory by the Rev. Joseph Cook. 
At the foot of l\1ount Defiance, south of the town, 
was built the French Fort Carillon, stubbornly 
held for a few years, evacuated, held by the Eng- 
lish and An1ericans successively after\vards, and 
finally rendered untenable by Burgoyne, who 
planted his a.rtillery seven hundred feet above on 
the mountain. To-day its position is indicated by 
a few mounds of earth visible froln the car win- 
dows of the Dela,vare road. The graveyard 
where repose the French dead is close by, and 
only lately a settler in digging there came across 
the bones of an Indian "warrior. The outlet of 
Lake George, a bra,vling narrow stream, finds its 
,yay through the valley, a distance of four miles, 
to the waters of Chalnplain; passing through the 
village of "Ti." it is pressed into the service of 
sundry pulp, saw and cotton mills ,vhich lie at the 
lowest point in the valley: so lo,v, indeed, is the 
to\vn situated that the mountains in the neighbor- 
hood derive additional size and grandeur when 
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conlpared with the din1inutive d,vellings at their 
feet. 
"\;Vhen Father Callaghan found his Irishmen in 
this mountain fastness the prin1eval place had not 
been disturbed since the lake echoed \vith the roar 
of l\lacDonough
s cannon in the ,yar of 1812. It 
was not a choice neighborhood for farn1Ïng, and 
though often explored by immigrants had no 
charms for any but the l\lcCaughins anù Quigleys. 
It increased but slowly. It was thirteen years 
after the first l\lass before a church was built
 and 
this structure \vas erected by 1\11'. l\IcCaughin at 
his own expense and on his own land in the year 
1844 under the title of St. l\Iary's. Father Rooney 
of Plattsburgh was comn1Ïssioned by Bishop 
Hughes of New York to dedicate it, and to n1in- 
ister to the young congregation, but on the ap- 
pointment of Father Olivetti to 'Vhitehall the 
entire series of small settlements along the lake 
from Whitehall to "\Vestport were given into his 
charge. It was at this place he met his probable 
Inurderer on that fatal day in Septen1ber which 
sa\v his violent ending. Bishop l\l'Closkey visited 
the to\vn in 1852, adn1inistered confirmation, and 
proposed to 1\11'. l\lcCaughin the graceful act of 
presenting to the parish the church and lot \vhich 
he had so generously given over to sacred uses, an 
act which the old gentleman did not feel disposed 
to perform. The old building is still standing on 
the l\fcCaughin farlll outside the to\vn with its 
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altar and seats, and is still in the possession of this 
fan1ily, but the people ,vho there attended are for 
the Ill0st part enjoying the rest of the grave. As 
it ,vas Ï1nperative that the parish should own its 
church property, Father Olivetti received instruc- 
tions to build a church as soon as practicable. 
The structure ,vhich he began ,vas finished by 
}1'ather IIarney of Port I-Ienry, of ,vhich parish 
" Ti." ,vas a dependency until the year 1868 ,vhen 
Father Louis Des Roches, a Canadian priest, ,vas 
made its pastor. 1\Ianufacturing interests had no,v 
given the place SOlne slnall importance, and the 
number of families had increased to nearly one 
hundred. In 1870 Father Bernard Canrher suc- 
ceeded to the parish, and was followed in 1873 by 
the Rev. Joseph Butler, the present inclullbent, 
,vho for the past eleven years has attended to the 
wants of the to,vn and the Inissions in its neigh- 
borhood. 
:Father Butler ,vas born in Ireland in 1828, and 
at the age of t\velve went with a number of COlll- 
panions to study in the Island of 1\Ialta in the 
l\ledi terranean. He made his theology in Rome 
afterwards, and as a member of the Franciscan 
order ,vas ordained in the Albany Cathedral hy 
Bishop 1\I'Closkey in 1858. Since that time as a 
n1Ïssional;y priest Father nutler has served his 
order and the church in various parts of the east 
and west and in South America, until Bishop 
Wadhanls appointed hiln to Ticonderoga, 'v here 
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he has remained for over a decade like all the 
priestiS in his neighborhood engaged in giving the 
finishing strokes to the \vork of forlner missionaries. 
The n1Ïssion had already been favored \vith the 
visits of the Bishops l\1'Closkey and Conroy of 
Albany, and ,vith one visit from Bishop \Vadhams 
in 1873. Since Father Butler's tilue the bishop 
has lnade four episcopal visitations at regular 
intervals of three years, confirming some 800 
children whom the priest had a] ready brought, after 
steady instructions, to their first comn1union. The 
debts of the parish have been relnoved, the prop- 
erty put in order, and a better organization given 
to the parish, which no\v nUlnbers about one hun- 
and t\venty families. 


s Port Henry \vas the mother of many churches 
in the neighborhood, so Ticonderoga in turn has 
presented her daughters to the universal church; 
daughters whose sudden den1Ïse fitly illustrates the 
mutable character of lnany missions in the diocese. 
In 1824 a mining COlnpany erected a furnace at 
Cro\vn Point, a village seven n1Ïles distant fron1 
the Crown Point of the French regim
. FanÚlies 
crowded in, the times \vere prosperous, and Father 
Butler took charge of the ne\v n1ission. 

 church 
,vas erected at a cost of seven thousand dollars. 
T,vo thousand were paid, \vhen the furnace gave 
out and the mission went do\vn so suddenly that 
but ten fan1Ïlies are left to divide among them the 
debt of five thousand dollars. 
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Hammond ville, another Inining town, was formed 
into a n1Ïssion in 1878 and built a church in 1880. 
To day the mining population is fled for the Il10st 
part, but there are farillers and laborers in the 
vicinity nun1erous enough to support the church 
,vhich Father Butler left free of debt. It is now 
attached to the parish of Port Henry. 
Ticonderoga itself is subject to dangerous fluc- 
tuations in business. A cotton-mill recently de- 
parted life in its boundaries, and as its manufac- 
turies form the sole reliance of the villagers it Il1ay 
yet 11leet with the fate of its children. The popu- 
lation is to sonle extent floating. The very old 
residents are few, and mission work therefore lacks 
nluch of the interest \vhich nlakes the loneliest spot 
pleasant to the lnissionary priest. 'Vith its gloomy 
background of everlasting hills and its view of 
Lake Champlain shut in by the elevation to the 
east, Ticonderoga ,vill never charm strangers into 
a long residence. 



MINEVILLE. 


THE road from Port Henry into the mountains 
has a grade of two hundred feet to the n1Ïle. 
Along this steep ascent ,vinds a n1ining raihvay 
,vhose depot at 
Iineville is SOlne t,velve hundred 
feet higher than its depot at l:)ort IIenry. 'The 
foot hills at Buhvagga Bay disappear gradually as 
the traveller 1110unts the grade, and finally (hvindle 
into insignificant knobs before the approach of 
their grander brethren the hoary and gloolny 
Adirondacks. Bet,veen these foot-hills and the 
Inountains lie long stretches of fine farm-land, 
dotted by bits of forest of the early gro,vth and 
nlade 1110re beautiful by comfortable d,vellings on 
their heights and sleepy villages in their valleys. 
'l"his land explains the preferences of the early 
settlers who CIUllg for dear life to the crags of 
Port Henry. "\Vhen the n1ines aTe exhausted the 
presence of the farmers ,viII keep life in the lan- 
guishing lake yillages, as they do now when, for 
incidental causes, the iron business declines. The 
road to l\lineville is, like all n10untain roads, ,von- 
derfully pictul'esq ue; but the village itself, like all 
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mining villages, is an eyesore. I t seems to be of 
mushroon1 gro,vth. The churches, houses, and pub- 
lic buildings are built anywhere and evel'y,vhere, 
back to back, sides to fronts, at all angles to the roads 
or streets, and ,vith the carelessness of structu1"e8 
te1nporary. The experience 
f a decade has sho,vn 
the villagers that at any moment it may becollle 
necessary to seek a living else,vhere, ,vhich has 
bred a consequent disregard of solidity, con1fort, 
and neatness. There is a griminess and roughness 
over the ,vhole place, features prolninent in a 
Inilling to,vn, and not even the gorgeous summers 
of the nlountain can hide them. The boom in the 
iron traùe first drew to l\fineville the Irish settlers, 
a rough but respectable body, grown rougher from 
the hardships and dangers of lnining, and kuo,vn 
at once in older communities by their hardy bodies 
and fierce dispositions. The first settlers in the 
place attended the church at Port Henry, but 
shortly after the arrival of Father Harney their 
numbers had s,velled sufficiently to ,varrant build- 
ing thenl a separate church. There ,vas consider- 
able rivalry between the t,vo villages in church 
matters, and it is on record that in every collection 
made at Port Henry the n1Íllers on the mountain 
,vaite<l the announceluent of its total in order to 
make theirs a fe,v dol] aI'S better. The building of 
a ne,v church ,vas taken up ,vith eagerness, but 
delayed by 111any causes. The extensive missions 
uuder the pastor's charge n1ade it ilnpossible for 
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hinl to give to the work uninterrupted attention, 
and he ,vas finally compelled to give up the parish 
to the charge of Father Philips in 1870. l\1ine- 
,-ille has therefore a brief history of only 15 years. 
rrhe health of the first parish priest failed hitn 
during the first year of his resiùence and he died 
in the summer of 1871 without having been able 
to accomplish more than a fraction of the ,york 
began. He was succeeded in the same year by 
J.1"ather Taney, ,vho ,vith better health in his pos- 
session was enabled to put affairs in a prosperous 
state. The church ,vas finished, a house built, and 
a cemetery bought '\vithin the next few years. 
There ,vere difficulties to be nlet with of a kind 
peculiar to the place. Hard times affected the 
pockets of laborers. The iron trade is very sensi- 
ti ve, and 1\1ineville seemed to be its register to 
such an extent that the parish work often lan- 
guished at unexpected intervals and occasionally 
threatened complete cessation. In collecting for 
the mission the parish priests found it necessary 
to make frequent visits to the n1Ïnes, visits at- 
tended with some danger and much inconvenience. 
The chambers he\vn under the earth ,vere never 
free frolll falling rock or the dangers of blasting, 
and were danlp always fronl the ,vater which 
streamed through. In those places the priest was 
compelled to remain for hours, illtervie\ving those 
nlelnbers of the congregation ,vho could not or 
would not be reached during leisure hours. 
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Father Taney died in 1880, and ,vas succeeded 
by Rev. Florence l\I'Carthy in the same year, to 
whom we are indebted for the facts of this brief 
history of 
lineville parish. Father 
l'Carthy 
was born in Ireland forty years ago, and ,vas or- 
dained by Bishop Conroy, from Troy Seminary, in 
1868. He was successively stationed at Norwich, 
Syracuse, and Albany, and ,vas appointed pastor 
of 
lassena Springs, in 1872, in the then diocese 
of Albany. HeJi ,vas also pastor of \Vaddington 
for seven years, and previous to his present charge 
,vas stationed in Watertown as successor to the 
lamented Father Hogan. In l\lineville his ,york 
has been to complete the beginnings of his prede- 
cessors, to relllove the burdens still renlaining on 
the people, and to rouse them to a stricter observ- 
ance of their religious duties. This has been done 
while struggling with the same difficulties ,vhich 
annoyed every incumbent of the parish. There 
were defects in the church ,vhich had to be reme- 
died at great expense. In fact it had been almost 
built over, while a debt of some thousands on the 
cemetery and other property has been paid off en- 
tirely. l\Iineville has no\v a neat brick church 
capable of holding five or six hundred souls, a 
good parochial house and a cemetery, and ,vill 
have in the near future a good school. 
The present depression in the iron business has 
deprived the parish of almost a hundred families 
and as many young men, and thro\vn upon the 
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work of salvation a forced lull which the prosper.. 
ityof the next month may as suddenly destroy. 
It is one of the most annoying features of the 
parish that the primary work of bringing negli- 
gents and others to the practice of the faith is 
never done. The good depart and the evil and 
the negligent come day after day to disturb the 
harnlony of the parish, and to inflict upon its head 
the vexations and cares incidental to the forlnation 
of a new cure. There are but one or t,vo fan1Ïlies 
of the migration still living in the place or on the 
earth. Progress has been made in Inany ways 
'v hich can be llleasured, but owing to the floating 
a,vay of the population it is difficult to say ho,v 
the people have been affected. Bishop 'Vadhams 
has visited the place at intervals to confinll the 
young and to fix the faith of the old; and as far 
as the reéords sho,v he is the only bishop that has 
ever visited the place. The traveller, after drink- 
ing in the beauties of the view which it offers-a 
slip of Champlain and the mountains of Vermont 
in the distance-leaves it ,vithout regret, glad that 
the grade to Port Henry permits hilll to fly down 
the mountain ,vithin the hour. 


you are at least able to try. I believe you will 
He flushed, with something of his old boyish 
v. 


v. 
The Choice of a Profession. (1871.). . 


Authority. (1870.) . 


86 
. 104 
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THIS is the lone star parish of the diocese. It 
1ies al110ng the southern Adirondacks, and to be 
reached by rail necessitates a round of travel. 
Properly it belongs to the diocese of Albany, and 
is easily reached by rail from Saratoga. It is part 
of the territory ,vhich Father Olivetti, of tragic 
111 emory, bought to colonize with Catholics, and 
the first inhabitants were ,vith exceptions a fe\v 
Irishmen, ,vholn he sent thither to occupy land 
and make the beginnings of a grand settlement. 
Al110ng them were Edlnond Butler, ,,,ho came 
directly from N e\v Yark to the place and found 
ahead of hinl, J atnes Dougherty, Thonuts l\IcGiin, 
Richard O'Neill, and Eùnlond Ryan, all farmers, 
for nothing else besiùes fanning can give elnploy- 
ment in the country of mountains, la.kes, and 
forests. 
The parish as it now stands is thirty miles one 
way and of any length th
 other. It is con1posed 
of Rix snlall villages, Olulsteadville, where the 
priest resides, Schroon Lake, a noted tov{n for 
tourists, Newcomb, Long I..Iake, Blue J\fountain 
Lake, and Indian Lake. In the first two villages 
there are churches, and a third a few miles fronl tho 
parish seat, \vhere l\fass is said one or twice a year. 
The first is under the invocation of St. Joseph, 
· From notes collected by Rev. J. B, Legrand, 
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and in the mission reside one hundred families. 
Our Lady of Lourdes is the patron of Scbroon 
Lake, St. Nicholas of North Hudson, St. Anne of 
Boreas River and St. Gabriel of Indian Lake. 
D n til 1842 no priest came to visit these 
distant and lonely settlers. In that year Edlnolld 
Butler wrote to Bishop Dubois of N e,v York 
asking that a priest be sent thenl. The bishop 
promptly replied to the request by placing the 
11lission in care of the priests of Troy. Father 
Shanahan was the first to visit theln and say 
1\lass in the district. He was followed by I
athers 
J{elly and Quinn, all of whom said 1\lass occa- 
sionally in the house of 1\11'. Butler, ordinarily in 
the house of Richard O'Neill. Father Olivetti of 
Port Henry, having purchased an entire to,vnship 
in the lllountains, ,vas the first to build a church 
in the leading village of Ohnsteadville, then 
known as 1\linerva, and to open and bless a 
Catholic celnetery. Both still exist. At this 
tinle there \vere but sixteen falnilies in the place. 
The land on which the church stood ,vas given to 
the parish by Frederic La Ross, to the trustees 
Butler and 1\lcGuire, whom Father Olivetti had 
placed in charge of the construction of the church. 
"\Vhen it was finished Bishop l\IcCloskey, attended 
by the Rev. 'ire l\Iurphy of Glenn's Falls, dedi- 
cated it, and left the n1ission in charge of this 
priest. He visited l\Iinerva a fe,v times a year, 
Father McDermott, his successor and still resi- 
dent at Glenn's Falls, observed the same Cliston1 
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until, in 1877, Father Louis Des Roches was made 
pastor of "all the missions. lIe left in 1868. Since 
his time the pastors succeeded one another as 
follows :- 
Father l\Ioore nntil1870. 
Father John Craven until 1873. 
Vacancy until 187 4, during \vhich the Paulist 
Fathers and Father Butler of Ticonderoga 
attended the mission. 
Rev. John Conlon until 1875. 
Father I{elly of Warrensburg until 1876. 
Rev. l\;Ir. Pelletier until 1881, when he died. 
Rev. E. Blanchard until 1884. 
Rev. J. B. Legrand, present pastor. 
A burst of prosperity fell upon l\Iinerva \vhen, in 
1865, 1\11'. Olulstead erected tanneries in the lTIOUn- 
tains. 80 great a nlllnber of Irish falnilies \vere 
dra\vn to the place, that the snlall church could not 
contain thein. At a cost of six thousand dollars 
another church ,vas erected in the village \v hich 
the ne\v industry had given birth to a fe\v miles 
frolll the old l\linerva. This ne\v village ,vas 
called Olmsteadville. Father Craven built the 
church. Bishop vVadhalTIs, then vicar-general of 
Albany, laid the corner-stone in 1871, and in 
1872, as bishop of Ogdensburg, dedicated the 
building. 
It was not until 1850 that Catholics ,vent to 
settle at 8chroon Lake. The tanneries also dre\v 
them to the vicinity in 1850, and added to the 
population afterwards. Anlong the first \vere 
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Echvard and Peter Clark, Patrick and John 
Sheehy, Patrick l\l'Carthy. \V. Gaffney, and 
John Bro\vn, ,vho has ever been first in the general 
esteern. Three years since a neat church ,vas 
erected close to the lake, and the priest visits it 
once or t\vice a year. A fe\v Canadian families 
after a fe\v years settled in the territory, and at- 
tached thelllselves to the soil. 
As quickly as the region rose to prolninence 
and prosperity, as q uicldy did it go down \vhen 
the 'VOl' k of the tann eries ,vas ended. The bark 
within reach of capitalists was soon exhausted, 
the tanneries closed, and the better part of the 
laboring population drifted to the centres of em- 
ploynlent. About t\VO hundred faluilies remained 
\vithin the lirnits of the mission, of \VhOln more 
than one-half, that unfortunate, generation edu- 
cated at the State schools or not educated at aU, 
are beyond the influence of faith or virtue. The 
outlook for the mission is very glOOll1Y. It 
will probably dinlinish in numbers until it has 
reached the condition of a farnling cOlnnlunity 
simply. All its work should be carried on \vith 
that fact in mind. I ts story is but one of 
nlany, and its final condition that to which the 
greater part of the diocese is coming. 


. 
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FROl\I \Vhitehall to Port I{ent, on the line of the 
Dela,vare roaù, the traveller passes through a 
stretch of lake and mountain scenery ,vhich can 
hardly be surpassed in beauty by any spot ill the 
world. On one side lies the Champlain water, 
slowly widening towards the north, dotted by 
wooded islands, varied by innulnerable bays; on 
the other rise the blue peaks of the Adirondacks, 
in the distance stand the Green l\1:ountain
 of Ver- 
mont, and the railroad ,vinds by turns through 
rocky passes and cultivated fields, with lake or 
mountains ahvays in vie\v. \Vestport stands in 
the centre of this channing district. I ts valley 
fornls 'one of the easiest entrances into the reces- 
ses of the Adirondacks, and hundreds of tourists 
visit the village yearly, to enjoy for a SHInnler its 
health-giving air and ,vonderful scenery. 
The parish of Westport includes the villages of 
Essex, near the lake, Elizabethto,vn and Keene, 
in the mountains, and a few minor places scattered 
like mushrooms about the country, enclosing a 
territory sixty miles long and thirty broad. Its 
history dates back to the day,vhen Father J ogues 
was hurried down Lake Champlain by Indian cap- 
tors, and during their stay on 
lud Island made to 
run the gauntlet as 
 pastime for the savages. 
J\tlud Island is still pointed out to the visitor, but 
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being of clay forlnation it is rapidly disappearing 
under the action of the ,vater. When New York 
presented to the Canadians ,vho had suffered exile 
for their devotion to the revolutionary cause, cer- 
tain lands on the ,vest shore of the lake, a nun1ber 
of their people settled at Split Rock Bay, and took 
to farming. Here they ,vere found in 1790, by 
Father De la Valinière, ,vhose history, as given by 
John Gilmary Shea, in his History of the Church 
in the United States, lllakes an interesting episode 
for the chronicle. 
Peter II uet de la Valinière, born in Brittany, 
1732, ,vas ordained priest of the order of St. Sul- 
pice at Quehec, 1757, and ,vas one of the t,venty- 
eight Sulpicians ,vho became English subjects after 
the conquest. Having little affection for the Eng- 
lish, and being suspected of leanings towards the 
Arnerican cause, he ,vas seized by the British 
governor, and sent a prisoner to England. After 
eighteen months in a prison ship he was set at 
liberty, and returned to France, but being coolly 
received by his order, he determined to return to 
Canada; sailed to l\Iartiniq ue, and ,vas taken do,vn 
,vith yello,v fever at St. Don1Ïngo; traveled thence 
to l\lassachusetts, and on foot to l\lontreal; where 
his superiors begged him not to remain for fear of 
con1plications ,vith the government. lIe returned 
to N ew York on foot, and for a time served the 
French and Canadians there, until his restless dis- 
position drove hinl 'Vest, ,vhere for three years he 
fo'ught with the Illinois French, and 'vas "\vorsted. 
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He travelled to New Orleans, to Havana, back to 
N ew York, and to l\lontreal; and finally in N ov- 
ember of 1790, sought out the Canadians at Split 
Ilock Bay, ,yhere he built a church and residence, 
and ,vithout perIuission or faculties formed a 
parish. His piety and sinceri ty \vere undoubted, 
but fe\v could tolerate his eccentricities, and after 
a three years' stay he set his 100se-n1Ïnded parish- 
ioners so llluch against him, that in orùer to get 
riù of hin), they burnt his church and house to 
the ground, a fair indication of their Catholic 
spirit. Overconle no\v \vith years, Father De la 
Valinière returned to Canada, and lived retired 
upon a small pension allo\ved hin1 by the Sulpi- 
cians. lIe died in 1806. lIis residence becalue 
later a hotel, and a gen tleulan stopping there one 
evening found the \vood \vork covered \vith medal- 
lions enclosing verses \vhich the priest had ,vritten, 
exhaling his griefs. lIe was the author of a poen1 
describing his travels, \vhich \vas published in 
Albany. To the last he preserved his eccentric 
D1anner and severe piety. 
The Canadians \vere as 11eculiar in their practice 
of the faith as their priest ,vas eccentric. They 
have faded a\vay froI11 Split Rock, and the village 
of Essex no\v stands not far from their short-lived 
settlement. 
By degrees Irish Catholics found their ,vay into 
the lllountainous country froln the more populous 
c0111illunities in Port I-Ienry and Plattsburgh. 
1'he land ,vas good in places and cheap, and offered 
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inducements to poverty not to be found elsewhere. 
Settlers came from Canada also, and having be... 
conle nunlerous after a time were desirous of being 
visited by a priest, but priests were few at that 
period and the Bishop of Albany, lately appointed, 
found it difficult to satisfy more pressing demands 
nearer home. Father McDonnell of ICeeseville 
occasionally visited them, and :Father Olivetti of 
Port Henry gave them considerable attention. In 
the hope that the bishop might be induced to 
send theln a priest a nUlnber of the leading citizens 
bought a piece of ground in W estpol
t and partly 
erected a slnall church; not having consulted their 
ecclesiastical superiors concerning their purposes, 
the work lagged for "Tant of their favor, and for 
many years the ,valls stood in an unfinished state. 
The people of W estport attended at Port Henry, 
those of Elizabethtown at ICeeseville, and priests 
from the missions visited the district on occasions. 
Essex ]nean,vhile grew to a respectable size, and 
the farn1ers becanle each year more prosperous, so 
that it was finally decided by Bishop lV" adhanls 
that an effort should be n1ade to put the parish on 
a goud footing. Father Shields was appointed to 
take charge of the missions shortly after the ne'v 
bishop had taken possession of his see. lIe built 
a church at Essex, of stone, capable of holding two 
hundred people. It ,vas dedicated under the 
patronage of St. Joseph. Father Shields beconl'" 
ing pastor of Au Sable after a year or t,vo, the 
missions again lapsed into thcir fornler condition. 
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Father O'Rourke upon taking charge on 
Port Henry gave considerable tÏ1ne and attention 
to theIne He built a church at Elizabethtown in 
1882, ,vhich was dedicated" by Bishop Wadhams 
the same year, under the protection of St. Eliza- 
beth. It seats two hundred persons and cost 
$1,500. He also took in hand the half-built church 
at Westport, and completed it in 1879. Finally, 
Father Fitzgerald of Au Sable built at Keene a 
small church which was dedicated in the fall of 
1883. 
The mission being now well provided ,víth 
churches it was easier to obtain a priest ,vho would 
face the hard labor of attending so large and rough 
a district, and in 1882 Father" Joseph Redington 
,vas appointed pastor ,vith his residence at Eliza- 
bethtown. He was succeeded by !{ev. John 
Sullivan ilL 1883, ,vho died suddenly in the win- 
ter of 1884, his delicate constitution completely 
worn out by the fatigue of the n1Ïssion. It re" 
mained vacant until the next sumlner ,vhen Rev. 
1\fichael Halahan was removed fronl the position 
of assistant at the cathedral and placed in charge 
of the parish. 
I n one year Father Halahan paid off the debts 
,vhich had enculnbered the churches to the amount 
of $2,500, and inlproved the church property to 
the extent of $500 1110re. As 'Vestport ,vas the 
central spot of the nlission he erected a parochial 
residence there recently at a cost of $2,000. rIhe 
a1110unt of labor required to accoluplish the:5e 
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heavy tasks while doing the ordinary mission work 
is not easily appreciated by those. unacquainted 
,vith the mission. A ride of forty n1Ìles over the 
rough mountain-roads is an everyday feature of 
the pastor's life, and this feat on occasions is sur.. 
passed by a journey of seventy miles. There are 
not more than two hundred families in the mis- 
sion, and these are scattered over a wide area. It 
is the consolation of the priest that the faith 
flourishes generously among them. 
Father Halahan was born at Brasher in 1854, 
made his classical course and his philosophy at 
Fordhau1, and studied theology at the Grand 
Seminary, Montreal, where he was ordained in 
1882. He served as curate at Cherubusco and 
, 
Ogdensburg until his appointed to Westport, and 
in all these places has distinguished himself by the 
faithful and solid work which he has performed 
in the service of God. 
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